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FOSE ST  SERVICE 

(a)  General  Administrative  Expenses 

The  T;ork  under  this  appropriation  provides  for  tho  leadership^  coordina¬ 
tion^  planning  and  control  of  tho  progra.m  of  work  of  tho  Forest  Service..  ' 
It  provides  also  for  the  service  and  facilitating  opcra.tions  which  are 
necessary  in  the  central  office  rela.ting  to  finance  and  fiscal  control^ 
personnel  management information  and  education,  business  management, 
procurement,  and  draftingj  as  weD-1  as  for  the  necessary  inspection  and 
audit  of  field  operations.  The  .organ iza.tion  of  the  general  administra¬ 
tive  divisions  consists  of  the  Chief’ S' office^  Fisca.l  Control,  Personnel 
Ilanagemcnt,  Information  and  Education,  Operation,  apd  the  sections  of  , 
Forest  land  Planning,  Drafting  and  Photography. 

The  Forest  Service  has  tliree  major  responsibilities.  They  are,: 

'1.  The  protection,  management,  development  and  utilization  of 
almost  180,000,000  acres  of  land  in  tho  na.tiona.l  forests, 
equivalent  to  approximately  10  percent  of  the  area  of  the 
continental  United  States. 

S,  The  promotion  of  good  forest  practices,  including  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  forests,  on  the  439,000,000  acres  of  state  and  priva.te^ 
forest  lands . 

3.  Forest  and  range  research  for  all  forest  and  open  range  lands. 

The  primary  function  of  the  Forest  Service  is  to  ca.rry  out  the 
responsibility  of  the. Federal  Government  in  working  out  solutions 
of  tho  Nation’s  forestry  problems. 

On  tho  national  forests  this  means  direct  technical  management  for  the 
production  of  timber,  fora.ge  for  range  livestock,  mter,  ndldlife,  and 
recreation.  It  means  the  protection  of  public  and  intermingled  private' 
lands  from  fire  and  tree  diseases,  as  well  as  the  integration  of  the 
management  of  adl  forest  resources,  in  order  tha.t,  they  vdll  contribute 
as  fully  an  possible  to  economic  and  social  betterment.  It  means,  in 
short,  tho  a.dministration  of  tho  national  forests  in  the  broadest  pub¬ 
lic  interest  and  tho  demonstration  of  proper  forest  and  rola.tod  land 
mana.gcmont. 

On  tho  privately  ovnod  forest  lands ,  which  in  major  part  are  being  badly 
handled  from  a  national  point  of  view,  it  moans  education,  leadership, 
planning,  and  coordino.tion  of  tcclinical  information.  It  means  coopera¬ 
tion  ndth  tho  states  and  priva.to  agencies  in  protection  against  fire, 
in  forest  planting,  and  in  obtaining  improved  forest  mana.gomcnt  pra.ctices, 

Tho  attainment  of  those  objectives  requires  tho  conduct  of  a  large  a.mount 
of  research  in  all  phases  of  forestry  and  range  management,  both  inde¬ 
pendently  and  in  cooperation  Tdth  other  technical  and  T/ith  industrial 
agencies.  Research  in  the  tochniq.ue  of  protecting,  improving,  and  uti¬ 
lizing  the  forest  and  range  resources  and  in  tho  profita.ble  use  of  land 
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for  f®restry  and  grazing  is  essential  to  success  in  the  management  of  for¬ 
est  and  range  lands.  This  research  deals  with  problems  of  bread  regional 
or  national  scope  rather  than  those  of  a  purely  local  character  and  is 
conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  McSweeney-McNary  and  Norris-Doxey 
Acts. 

Operating  in  thiree  broad  fields  of  activity,  through  its  many  field  and 
cooperators’  offices,  the  Forest  Service  is  confronted  with  a  complex 
and  unusually  difficult  general  administrative  problem.  There  are  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  field  offices  of  the  Forest  Service, -the  majority  of  which  are 
’’one-man  offices,”  where  the  opportunities  for  personal  contacts  with  other 
employees  are  infrequent.  The  large  number  of  appropriations  under  which 
programs  are  conducted  adds  to  the  complexity  of  financial  m.anagement. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  18  regular  appropriations  and  as  high  as 
50  "working  fund”  advances  from  other  agencies  to  finance  work  performed 
for  them.  Under  these  conditions  there  must  be  a  constant  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  instructions  from  the  central  office  to  the  field  on  policy  and 
other  matters.  There  must  also  be  frequent  inspection  of  all  operations 
by  representatives  of  the  central  office.  Coordination  of  programs  both 
through  written  instructions  and  field  inspection  is  an  extremely  important 
function  of  the  Chief’s  office. 

The  7/©rk  ©f  the  Forest  Service  is  closely  allied  with  that  of  many  other 
Government  agencies,  particularly  the  Soil  Conservation  Service;  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine;  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and 
Agricultural  Engineering;  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry; 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  Public  Roads  Administration;  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service;  the  Grazing  Service  and  the  General  Land  Office  recently 
consolidated  as  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the  Department  of  Interior 
The  National  Park  Service;  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations;  40  State  for¬ 
estry  organizations;  etc.  Because  of  its  numerous  fields  of  responsibility 
and  resulting  activity  throughout  the  forested  sections  of  all  the  states 
and  territories,  the  Forest  Service  organization  is  of  necessity,  as  well 
as  a  result  of  thorough  study,  test,  and  deliberate  choice,  very  thoroughly 
decentralized.  This  policy  and  practice  is  illustrated  by  the  Division 
of  Fire  Control,  which  has  responsibility  for  leadership  and  control  (a) 
over  a  field  force  ©f  from  5^000  to  20,000  persons  engaged  primarily  in 
fire  control  work,  and  (b)  over  expenditures  up  to  10  million  dollars  a 
year.  Yet  the  Division  is  composed,  in  the  Washington  Office,  of  only  4 
persons  above  the  clerical  grade.  Other  functional  divisions  in  the  main 
office  are  similarly  restricted  in  size. 
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(b)  Nation. il  Forost  Protection  ?.nd  Mr.m.,goni'ont 

General:  This  'ip  rooriabion  cov.:rs  all  activities  rL.l'i.ting  to  the 
administration,  protection  .'-nd  development  of  the  n.ati  .'nal  forests 
except  those  provided  for  by  the  special  "p  "'ropriations  for  roads 
and  tr,ails,  for  the  largo  for'..st  fires  v.'hich  the  ooason.al  fire 
organization  cennot  suppress,  v.'hite  pine  blister  rust;  and  forest 
land  acquisition. 

Ob.i cctive :  To  manage,  protect  and  develop  the  national  forests  and  to 
utilize  their  ti/aber,  v/at>^r,  range,  recreation,  vdldlife,  .and  other 
resourc'js  in  a  manner  which  v.dll  render  tne  greatest  possible  service 
to  the  Nation  as  a  •'/"hole. 

Problem:  Within  the  national  forest  boundaries  is  an  area  of  22S 
million  acres,  of  which  179,726,000  acres  -aro  in  Government  ov./iier- 
ship.  Geographically  this  :\rca  reaches  into  40  states,  .'daska, 
end  Puerto  rcico.  Ivk.ny  tracts  of  privately  ovaiod  lands  are  inter¬ 
spersed  within  the  Federal  holdings. 

The  protection  and  raanagement  of  so  vast  a,n  area  rjrescnts  difficul¬ 
ties  and  complexities  not  coiinionly  found  in  many  other  governmental 
undertakings.  National  forests  .-.ire  rn,an.aged  under  the  multiple  us- 
principle.  This  means  that  practically  ."dl  areas  are  used  for,  or 
Serve,  more  than  one  purpose  or  objective.  For  example,  50  percent 
of  the  .area  ynthin  the  nration.al  forests  of  the  continental  United 
States  sem^es  five  different  pur'ioses:  (l)  ti.uber  production, 

(2)  Y/atorshed  protection,  (3)  forage  production,  (4)  wildlife  pro¬ 
duction,  .and  (5)  recreation.  An  additional  28  percent  serves  four 
purposes  in  v'^'.rying  com'cinations .  .'-u  addition.^,!  21  percent  serves 

three  purposes.  This  leaves  only  1  percent  of  the  total  which  is 
reservod  for  one  purpose  exclusively,  mm  inly,  cxTpgTouuids  and  special 
use  areas  such  as  summer  liome  sites,  p'astures,  corrals,  etc. 

The  above  cle.arly  dernonstro.te3  the  necessity  of  ccroful  planning  in 
the  manag-jment  of  the  nation:il  forests,  .and  brings  into  focus  the 
intcuosts  whic'i  continually  conflict- and  which  must  be  reconciled 
by  the  managers  of  the  na,tion.al  forest  properties. 

The  orot-ction  of  n.ati onal  for.^sts  from  fire,  insects,  disuase  and 
trespass  is  m.ade  difficult  by  the  large  area  to  be  protected,  the 
general  inaccessibility  01  the.  national  forvssts,  the  many  thous.ands 
of  miles  of  exterior  boundar^p,  .'rid  the  impossibi'Lity  of  taking 
preventiv-  action  v;hen  dealing  vdth  such  a  problem  .as  lightning- 
caused  fires  (5,107  in  calendar  year  1946). 

Significance :  The  folloYing  is  indic.''tive  of  the  economic  inportance 

of  th-^  national  forests: 


(a)  The  are.a  within  the  national  forest  boundaries  is  ccui valent 
to  seme  10  percent  of  tlie  area  of  the  continental  United  States. 


(b)  Apprcxifiint oly  25,000  £0.1--.s  and  p'^vxnits  viero  granted  in  the 
riscai  year  1946  for  th.,.  cutting  of  timber  from  the  national  for¬ 
ests.  These  contracts  cov^r  periods  ranging  from  a  fevv^  vmeks  to 
ten  years. 

(c)  In  the  fiscal  year  1947  it  is  estimated  that  the  national 
forests  mil  produce  a  cash  income  to  the  Federal  treasury  in 
exct;ss  of  l6  million  dollars  from  the  sale  of  timber  products, 
grazing,  and  lativd  rv^ntals.  At  the  end  of  February  1947,  cash 
receipts  uore  more  than  41,300,000  fcaeater  tha,n  the  receipts 
for. the  comparable  period  in  the  fiscal  year  1945  —  the  record 
year  to  date. 

(d)  The^c  ,pro\n.de  r-ngo  for  evera'-  10  million  h.ead  of  domestic 
livestock, 

(e)  Nearly  4,000,000  people  v;ho  live  in  md  near  the  national 
forests  are  supported  i:i  vahole  or  in  part  through  the  rrunagement 
and  utilization  of  thorn  and  their  resources. 

(f)  They  provide  vaatershod  protection  of  municipal  vrater  sup¬ 
plies  for  cities  an^'  100,113  x:ith  a  total  population  of  o-pproici- 
mateljr  6,000,000  as  v:o].I  as  rater  supplies  vhich  arc  imaxnscly 

valuable  to  agricultural  iniL,rests, 

( 

(g)  Tliey  pro'-ide  a  habibat  for  a  largo  p-irt  of  the  big  game 
■animals,  birds,  and  for  millions  of  small  game  anLmals  and  fur- 
be.arprs. 

(h)  They  provide  opportunities  for  healt'nful  outdoor  recreation, 
x;ith  a  minim'ua  of  restrictions,  for  millions  of  people,  v;ho 
visit  tic  National  Fwrosts  to  camp,  picnic,  hik-,  hunt,  fish, 
sy;im,  ski,  motor,  etc. 

(i)  Tliey  provide  a  me.-',sure  of  assurance  of  C;  future  ti^abor  supply, 
lii  1943,  it  is  estimated  th.at  4,000,000,000  feet  out  of  an  esti¬ 
mated  allovn.ble  annual  cut  of  6,000,000,000  feet  vail  be  removed 
from ‘the  national  forests.  The  national  for>:sts  are  assuming 
incr>jcscd  ieiportancc;  as  a  source  of  lumb^a  because  01  the  rapid 
depletion  of  tiimber  on  private  lands. 

General  Pl-^n  of  Viork:  To  facilitate  administration,  the  national  forest 
area  is  divided  into  10  regions,  137  national  for..st  administrative 
units,  Vvith  755  ranger  districts  averaging  approximately  300,000 
aci-es  in  size,  or  7-1/2  tiines  the  area  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

The  personnel  of  the  basic  orga.nisation,  vhich  is  charged  udth  the 
field  administration  and  genei'al  opero.tion  of  those  geographical 
units,  is  also  responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  national  forests 
from  fire,  insect  end  tree-disease  oui demies,  and  trespass,  and  for 
thu  int'^gration  of  their  management  mith  economic  and  social  problems 
of  both  national' and  local  scope,  in  order  that  the  natural  resources 
of  the  national  forests  a.ill  contribute  as  fully  as  possible  to  the 
solution  of  suc'r:  major  problems  .as  the  production  of  needed  timber 
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and  other  forest  products,  utilization  of  forage  without  injury  to 
the  vegetative  cover,  flood  control  in  major  and  minor  watersheds, 
demands  for  outdoor  recreation  by  millions  of  people,,  and  the  pe.rmanency 
and  continued  prosperitj^  of  dependent  communities.  The  members  of  this 
basic  organization  manage  all  activities  on  their  respective  geographical 
units. 

The  basic  organization  is  supplemented  by  fire  patrolmen  and  lookouts 
during  the  fire  aeason;  by  temporary  laborers  for  insect  control,  plant¬ 
ing,  maintenance,  construction,  and  survey  projects j  by  cruisers,  scalers, 
and  lumbermen  engaged  in  timber  activities ^  and  by  the  year-long  techni¬ 
cians  who  are  necessary  for  the  proper  handling  of  functional  activities 
such  as  fire  control,  timber  sales,  range  management,  and  reforestation. 

Progress  and  Current  Programs; 

1.  General  management,  operation,  and  regulation  of  national  forest 

properties,  including  enforcement  of  Federal  laws  and  regulations 

applicable  to  the  national  forests;  This  project  provides  for  the 
basic  (skeleton)  regional,  forest,  and  ranger  district  organization, 
the  members  of  which  are  directly  responsible  for  supervising,  manag- 
.  ing,  and,  guiding  all  of  the.  programs  and.  projects,  in  progress  on  their 
respective  units.  This  means  they  must,  constantly  readjust  their  pro¬ 
grams  of.  work  to  take  into,  account  changing  conditions  and  the  impacts 
resulting  from  varying  economic  pressures.  They  are  the  active  managers 
of  the  land  and  other  resources  which  comprise,  the  National  Forests  and 
which  constitute  a  business  enterprise  of  considerable  proportions.  The 
business-like  administration,  of  these  huge  properties  for  the  public 
good  is  a  complicated  task,  requiring  the  highest-  type  of  management  in 
order  to.  coordinate  and  integrate  the  many  activities-  which  encompass 
strict  attention  to  such,  matters  as.  (a.)  the- economic  conditions  which 
bring  about  varying  demands  for  national  forest  timber  and  other  forest 
resources';  (b)  the  current .  protection  needs  v;hich  vary  in  intensity  with 
the  seasons  and  weather-  (c)  the  periodic  handling  of  emergencies  re¬ 
sulting  from  fires,  flood,  insects, •  etCc,  (d)  the  shifts  in  population  ' 
which  are  responsible  for  variations- in  the  intensity  of  use  and  demand, 

.  etc. 


2.  Maintenance  of  improvements  other  than  roads  and  trails;  This  is  a 
large  and  recurrent  job-  entailing  maintenance  of  more  than  20  distinct 
classes  of  improvem-ents, .  ■  . 

These  improvements  represent  a  pre-war-  investment  of  over  111  million 
dollars,  which  can  be  protected  only- through  adequate  current  mainte¬ 
nance.  Accomplishments, . however,  are- limited  by  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  direct  allotment  plus  -  some  contributed  time  which  can 
be  made  available  by  forest. guards  -  and- standby  crews,  who  are  employed 
primarily  for  fire  control. purposes  but -who  are  temporarily  assigned 
to  other  duties  during  short . intermittent  periods  when  the  danger  is 
low. 
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During  fiscal  year  1946,  an  appraisal  was  made  of  the'  effect  of 
necessary  but  unfprtunate  neglect  of  maintenance  work  during  the 
four  war  years.  It  revealed  that  many  improvements,  particularly 
telephone  lines,  'lookout  towers  and  camp  and  picnic  facilities, 
had  reached  advance  stages  of  deterioration,  A  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $250,000  received  late  in  the  fiscal  year  for 
recreation  needs  was  devoted  to  restoration  of  most  urgent 
character  and  to  provide  sanitation  and  care  of . areas  most  heavily 
used'.  The  greatly  increased  cost  of  labor  and  materials  markedly 
retarded  the  planned  rate  of  accomplishment  with  such  funds  regu¬ 
larly  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  Accordingly,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  concentrate  efforts  upon  only  the  v;ork  of  highest  priori¬ 
ty,  deferring  maintenance  already  long  overdue  on  the  many  other 
, necessary  projects, 

A  tabulation  of  improvements  in  existence  is  given  below; 


No, . of 

Total  . 

^  . ■;  '• 

Units 

Cost  of. 

(Miles 

Unit 

Mainte- 

• 

o 

o 

' Costs 

nance 

Telephone  lines  . . . . '. . 

61,433 

.$12.72 

$781,428 

Fire  breaks  . . . 

5,109 

80.61 

411,836 

Airplane  landing  fields  . . . . 

63 

331.90 

20,910 

Lookout  houses,  towers,  and  observatories  ... 

2,944 

77.25 

227,424 

Pump  sets  . . . 

530 

25.62 

13,57s 

Dwellings,  headquarters  . 

1,038 

184.75 

191,770 

Dwellings,  temporary  stations . . . 

2,283 

75.33 

171,978 

Offices,  all  . . . . . . 

732 

101.25 

74,115 

Barns,  garages,  and  warehouses  . . 

2,381 

66.45 

158,217 

Fences,  headquarters  . . . 

1,141 

52.02 

59,355 

Fences,  temporary  stations  and  plantation  ... 

2,834 

17.62 

49,935 

Water  development  projects,  headquarters  .... 

1,191 

48.09 

57,275 

Water  development  projects,  temp,  stations 

928 

22.35 

20,740 

Gas  and  oil  storage  . . 

103 

53.14 

5,473 

Sanitary  systems  . . . 

2,263 

20.22 

45,758 

Light,  power,  and  central  heating  plants  .... 

208 

62. 26 

12,950 

Bunk  houses,  barracks,  etc . 

673 

78.50 

52,830 

Other  improvements,  headquarters  . 

3,098- 

24.55 

76,056 

Other  improvements,  temporary  stations  ...... 

3,752 

9.03 

33,881 

Range  fences  and  corrals . . . 

22,804 

16.81 

383,335 

Stock  driveways,  range  (includes  bridges)  ... 

6,292 

9.61 

60,466 

Water  developments,  range  . . 

13,282 

12.87 

170,940 

Camp  grounds,  public  service  . . . . 

3,629 

123.45 

448,000 

Camp  ground  buildings  . 

5,469 

37  c  81 

206,783 

Water  systems ,  camp  grounds  . . . 

4,502 

15.42 

69,420 

Dams,  all  types  . . . 

261 

145.27 

37,915 

Special  use  facility  areas  . . . . 

584 

24.80 

14,483 

Other  improvements,  miscellaneous  . 

— 

— 

161.857 

TOTAL  . . . 

. $4,018,708 
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3.  Forest  Fire  Control  Including  Prevention  of  Fires  rnd  i”sintenrnce 

of  r  rictection  rnd  Snokechr  ser  Orgrnizrtion;  The  job  of  protecting 

nrtionrl  forest  resources  from  fire  in  1946^  wr s  carried  forwrrd  under 
irirny  of  the  hrndicfps  of  1945  but  without  apprecirble  help  from  mil i to ry 
forces  rnd  with  rn  incrersing  lordrs  the  lifting  of  wrrtims  restrictions 
rnd  incrersing  trrvel  cruscd  more  fires  to  strrt. 

In  orer"  11  or  nrtionrl  terms,  194d  r ccor.iplishr  ents  in  the  forest  regions 
of  the  linited  Strtes  crn  be  reted  rs  successful*  A  totrl  of  11,489  fires 
were  fought  rnd  the  burned  over  rrers  were  held  to  r  totrl  of  slightly  under 
200,000  rcres.  This  is  r  frvorrble  showing  in  terms  of  pr st  experience, 
rnd  in  spite  of  mr ny  current  hrndicrps.  The  number  of  fires  incrersed 
by  nerrly  2000  over  1945  rnd  by  rbout  5!^  over  the  five  yerr  rverrgc,  yet 
drrrsrge  rnd  rcrerge  burned  were  held  well  below  thrt  of  1945  rnd  were  only 
rbout  62/b  of  the  five  yerr  rverrge.  The  strtistics  in  point  show  198,242 
rcres  burned  to  ''November  50,  1946.  To  the  srme  dr  te  in  1945,  244,589 
rcres  of  newly  burned  forest  Irnd  wr s  reported,  rnd  316,664  is  recorded 
rs  the  rverrge  for  the  1941-45  period. 

These  overrll  strtistics  with  their  showing  of  generrlly  frvorrble  overrll 
r  ccomplisliment  require  further  exrniinr  tion  to  give  r  clerr  picture  of 
the  progress  rnd  present  strtus  of  this  public  undertr.Ving. 

The  mrgnitude  of  the  job  in  terms  of  humrn  effort  is  reflected  by  the 
number  of  fires  on  which  the  forest  fire  orgrnizr tions  went  into  rction.. 

In  rbout  hr  If  the  crses  fires  were  in  remote  mounts  in  sect ions .  The 
magnitude  of  the  thrert  to  public  property  is  illustrrted  too  b3r  the  rrer 
burned  in  this  generrlly  successful  yerr.  In  totrl,  it  represents  over 
300  squrre  miles  of  burned  over  forest  Irnd  rnd  estimrted  drm? go  of 
slightly  under  a  million  dollrrs.  The  yerr  wr  s  chr  rr cter ized  b^r  generr  lly 
frvorrble  wer  ther  conditions  which  contributed  much  to  success  in  rarny 
localities,  rnd  by  r  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  man  caused  fires. 

However,  conditions  varied  widely  by  regions.  Extremely  hrzrrdous  conditions 
developed  in  many  localities  and  large  fires  created  a  good  many  disro'cers 
locr lly • 

In  early  spring  extreme  conditions  resulted  in  large  fires  on  National 
Forests  in  lower  id-chigm  rnd  r  bu^'ned  area  of  over  23,000  acres  in  r  few 
hours.  In  Arizona,  Nevada  and  New  rdexico  drought  conditions  in  early 
June  cr^'-^ated  extreme  fire  conditions,  and  inadequate  forces  had  to  be 
pitted  against  fast  running  fires  that  burned  rn  unprecedented  area. 

Reports  show  43,000  rcres  burned  in  this  region.  In  the  southern  states 
there  vre  s  rn  increase  in  rromber  of  fires,  from  1981  to  2500.  But  far 
better  success  than  average  vra  s  attained  in  restricting  the  area  burned. 

A  burn  of  about  54,000  acres  is  reported  frori  this  region.  In  1945  58,000 
acres  v/r  s  burned  by  500  fewer  fires. 

In  Ca lifornis  severe  fires  occurred  in  high  value  areas  in  the  northern 
Sierras  in  August  and  September.  Over  one-  hundred  fires  were  larger  than 
100  acres  before  they  were  controlled.  But  such  vigorous  attack  was  made 
on  them  that  there  were  only  18  of  them  thrt  were  not  completely  checked 
during  the  first  night  after  they  started. 
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In  the  northwest,-  severe  elec.tric  storms  in  August  over  the  forests 
in  West'^'rn  Lontfnr. ,  Forth  Idrho,  "'.'’‘Y  shington  rnd  Oregon  crused  rn  epidemic 
of  lightning  fires  during  four  criticrl  periods.  In  Forth  Idfho  rnd 
'’Western  Montrnr,  808  fires  hrd  to  be  controlled  in  quick  succession  in 
thr.t  month,  rnd  over  800  hrd  to  be  fought  in  Wrshington  rnd  Oregon  during 
August  20-31. 

There  wr  s  rn  rctur.l  reduction  of  mrn  crused  fires  in  the  northwest  but 
increrses  in  other  sections  rrnging  up  to  lOO,'^  over  1945-  The  grrnd 
totr  1  mumber,  reported  this  yerr  v/r  s  6370  comprred  to  4702  Irst.yerr  or  r 
35?o  increrse.  This  increrse  occurred  in  spite  of  renewed  efforts  to 
prevent  fires  by  every  merns  rvrilrble.  It  reflects  the  increrse  in 
trrvel  rnd  in  use  of  nrtionrl  forest  resources  rnd  resumes  the  pre-wrr 
trend  of  r  constrntly  incrersing  problem.  As  the  use  rnd  vr lue  of  these 
public  properties  increrse,  constrntly  incrersing  effort  must  be  mrde  to 
rvert  increr sed  losses. 

In  the  present  period  the  trend  of  incrersing  mrn  crused  fires  is 
prrticulrrly  thrertening  bccruse  of  the  grert  increrse  in  hrzrrdous  forest 
fuels  from  intensive'  timber  cutting  operrtions  during  rnd  since  the  wrr 
period. 

Other  fretors  thrt  hrve  crerted  grert  hrndierps  in  the  undertr king  rnd 
thrt  reduce  the  prospect  of  continued  frvorrble  progress,  rre:  continued 
serreity  and  low  qurlity  of  services  of  rvrilrble  men  for  forest  fire 
fighting  activities;  the  full  application  of  the  forty-hour  week  to  an 
rctivity  in  which  the  whole  organization  must  be  continously  effective 
during  the  fire  season;  grcrtly  increased  cost  of  all  operrtions  without 
correspor-d ing  increrses  in  funds;  continued  inability  to  replace  mechanized 
equipment  at  the  rate  it  becomes  obsolescent;  reduced  availability  of 
military  rnd  other  public  sources  of  assistance. 

Few  advances  in  methods  of  fire  fighting  give  much  future  promise,  and 
can  insure  new  progress  as  fast  as  they  can  be  applied. 

Incrc'rsing  use  of  airplanes  in  1946  rnd  the  organization  of  a  force 
of  230  highly  trained  parrch’ite  fire  fighters  gave  further  proof  of  the 
value  of  aerial  methods  in  controlling  fires  in  inr.ccess.ible  terrain, 
rnd  contributed  much. to  the  success  attained  in  the  northwest. 

.ieplrcemcnt  of  trr  d  itionr  1  ■  hr  nd  v;ork  methods  of  fire  fighting  in  rccessible 
high  value  areas,  by  mechanized  equipment  such  as  bulldozers,  contributed  . 
greatly  to  reduction  of  losses  in  1946.  In  California  half  the  fire 
control  line  was  built  hy  bulldozers,  and  in  the  deep  south  a  much 
increased  proportion  was  b\iilt  by  plows  pulled  by  small  tractors. 

Extension  of  such  methods  can  insure  continued  progress. 
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Control  of  tree  an'd  range  destroying  insects  and  rodents  on  the 
National  Forests;  activity  of  tree  destroying  insects  is  in  an  upward 
cycle.  This  is  in  part  due  to  natural  causes  and  in  part  to  reduced 
activity  in  maintaining  control  over  concentration  of  tree  destroying  insect 
populations  during  the  war  years  on  the  national  forests.  The  most 
serious  recent  outbreak  occurred  in  June  1946  in  eastern  Washington  and 
northern  Idaho.  Here  the  tussock  moth,  a  tree  defoliator,  suddenly  spread 
over  several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  private  and  national  forest  land. 
Surveys  are  now  under  v/ay  to  determine  the  extent  of  damage ,  the  probabilities 
for  additional  spread  in  1947 >  and  the  feasibility  of  control  measures  by 
airplane  spraying  of  DDT. 

The  other  major  outbreak  of  tree  destroying  insects  on  the  national  forests 
is  in  the  spruce  type  of  Colorado.  The  spread  of  these  barkbeetles 
slackened  materially  in  comparison  to  the  three  preceding  years,  but  almost 
a  complete  kill  has  occurred  in  most  of  the  previously  infested  area  of 
approximately  300,000  acres.  In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine  progress  was  made  in  determining  the  life  history 
and  possible  control  measures  for  this  insect,  but  as  yet  no  satisfactory 
method,  for  control  during  its  present  virulent  cycle  has  been  developed. 

A  successful  control  project,  hoiv.ever ,  has  been  concluded  on  a  smaller 
epidemic  of  this  barkbeetle  in  spruce  stands  of  southern  Utah.  An  outbreak 
of  a  similar  barkbeetle  in  the  choicest  stands  of  Sitka  spruce  in  south¬ 
eastern  Alaska  has  just  been  discovered  and  is  in  process  of  investigation, 

A  rising  level  of  mountain  pine  bettle  activity  in  the  overmature  lodge- 
pole  pine_ stands  of  southern  Idaho  with  several  scattered  epidemic  centers 
is  causing  grave  concern.  An  attempt  in  F.  I.  1945  to  control  the  initial 
outbreak  of  the  current  cycle  of  these  insects  proved  unsuccessful  due  to 
the  lack  of  siofficient  manpower  under  wartime  conditions.  During  F.Y.  1946 
this  outbreak  continued  to  spread,  unchecked,  and  several  new  centers  of 
infestation  were  discoverea.  This  situation  is  now  being  studied  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  an  effective  and  economic  control  program. 

Several  smaller  and  scattered  epidemics  of  ponderosa  pine  barkbeetles  in 
the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  and  the  Rocky  mountain  area  have  occurred 
within  the  last  year.  These  outbreaks  are  being  checked  by  thoroughly 
tested  control  measures.  However,  the  extent  of  these  outbreaks  indicates 
rather  general  favorable  conditions  for  insect  activity  in  the  overmature 
pine  stands' of  this  vicinity. 

The  widespread  invasion  of  the  spruce  budworm  epidemic  from  Canada  into  the 
northeastern  States  is  expected  to  reach  national  forest  lands  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  within  the  next  few  years.  Measures  are  being 
taken  to  reduce  losses  and  minimize  the  spread  of  the  epidemic  on  national 
forest  land  through  accelerated  cutting  for  pulpwood  of  the  highly  susceptible 
mature  balsam  fir  in  this  area.. 

The  Forest  Service  continues  to  cooperate  mth  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine  in  surveys  of  insect  conditions  to  detect  new  centers 
of  epidemics  as  well  as  to  check  conditions  in  areas  where  there  are  kno^wn 
potentially  serious  insect  activity. 
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5. 


Ti.cibcjr  and  Forest  Products  Sales, 


Free  and  Administrative  Timber 


Uso,  Tiinbcr  Surveys,  Management  Plans,  and  TL^.ber  St.mid  improvement: 

During  fiscal  year  1946  national  limber  production  ras  28.5  billion  feet 
a  decrease  of  9%  from  the  31»2  billion  feet  of  the  previous  year. 


Production  declined  steadily  from  1942' 'thro ugh  1946.  Strikes,  equipment 
difficulties,  and  dissatisfaction  oyer  OPA  ceiling  prices  on  Imiber  all 
contributed  to  th^^i  further  decline  during  F.Y,  1946<  The  cut  under 
sales  ahd  exchanges  from  the  national  forests  also  declined.  The  decrease 
v;as;  from  3.1  billion  in  F.Y.  1945  to  2.7  billion  feet  in  F.Y.  1946,  a 
reduction  of  13/o.  The  reduction  in  national  for.-st  cut  occurred  in  the 


first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  and  is  due  to  a  minor  degree  to  r^jadjustnients 
in  production  schedules  after  V-J  Day,  but  primarily  to  the  strike  in 
the  Douglas-fir  and  ponderosa  pine  areas  in  the  fall  of  1945.  Since  a 
much  largor  proportion  of  the  national  forest  cut  comes  from  this  strike- 
affected  area  than  the  proportion  this  area  contributes  to  nationsl 
production,  the  percentage  decline  of  na.tional  forest  cut  is  greater  than 


the  national  average.. 


Since  January  1,  1946  thu  decline  in  lumber  production  and  cutting  of 
national  forest  timber  has  been  arrested,  and  the  trend  is  novv  sharply 
upward,  Betvaaen  January  1  and  June  30  the  cut  on  the  notional  forests 
vaas  approximately  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year  in  spite  of  some  carry-over  effects  of  the  West  Coast  strike.  In' 
the  first  quarter  ending  September  30,  1946  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
the  cut  from  the  national  forests  urns  1,1  billion  feet,  the  first  quarter 
during  which  the  national  forest  cut  has  exceeded  1  billion  feet,. 

Shortly  after. V-J  Day  the  Forest  Sem/ice  rescinde-d  its  wartime  cutting 
policies  .mid  Ijjnited  its  rate  of  sales  to  sustained  yield  cutting 
.cap.acitics,  .  orking  circle  by  working  circle.  During  the  next  six  months 
it  becmaie  evident  there- would  be  a  serious  gap  betv^een  national  jcequirements 
and  production  of  lumber  for  the  Veter. and’  Housing  Program  and  other 
reconV'wrsieii  purposes.  '  In  response  to  urvont  requests  from  the  Civilian 
Production  .Aclaini  strati  on  .and  the  Housing  Yxpecitcr,  'the  Forest  Service 
has  agreed  to  permit  cutting  .above  sustained  yield  capacity  throiig'h 
1947  in  areas  yjhsre  such  overcutting  vrill  not  seriously  jeopardize 
CO  manity  stability.  '  Ail  incre.ase  in  cutting  of  capprosd.m.ately  300.  million 
f eet . annually  in  1946  .and  in  1947  is  possible  under  'this  policy. 


The  b'a.sic  cause  of  tiie  inability  of  the  lumber  i.ndustry  promptly  to  exprand 
production  to  recpjireinent  levels  is  lack  of  accessible  stumpage.  Beacuse 
of  depletion  of  private  stumpage  resei'ves,  tlie  dependency  of  the  industry 
on  sup  jlies  from  tlie  national  forests  has  incre.as^d  sharply.  P.articularly 
in  the  West  adequate  transportation  facilities  are  not  available  for  many 
large- bodies  of  national  forest  tii'nb^r.  An  access  road  program  is  now 
underway  to  open  up  additiona„l  national  forest  areas  for  cutting.  Under 
this  prograra  $18,900,000  is  available  for  expenditure  in  F.Y,  1947, 
$12,900,000  of  wliich  ha-s  been  'allotted  to  the  Forest  Service  by  the 
National  Housing  Agency  froia  funds  appro(ariated  in  the  Veterans'  Emergency 
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Housing  Act.  This  progrem  is  expected  to  result  in  production' of,' 250 
million  feet  in  cslendsr  yePr  1946,  1,100  million  feet  in  eelender  year 
1947,  end  1,300  million  feet  in  calender  year  1948* 

The  new  frees  which  will  be  opened  up  by  the  access  road  program  will  require 
expansion  of  sale  preparation  activities.  In  spite  of  efforts  by  the 
Forest  Service  to  rebuild  its  stock, of  prepared  sales  which  was  depleted  . 
in  the  early  war  years,  it  has  hot  been  possible  to  get  very  far  ahead  of 
current  needs*  Expansion  of  cutting  into  new  areas 'will  further  aggravate 
this  problem* 

One  of  the  results  of  the  lumber  shortage  has  been  a  marked  increase  in^ 
sales  applications  by  farmers,  ranchers,  and  local  residents  for  small  sales 
for  individual  needs.  Such  sales  are  typically  from  5,000  to  15,000  feet 
in  volume  with  the  purchaser  arranging  for  his  own  logging  and  customs 
sawing*  The  cost  of  the  administration  of  such  small  sales  ’is  substantially 
higher  than  for  regular  commercial  sales  to  operators  cutting  for  the 
general  market.  However,  such  sales- ,.a,r.e.  m.eeting  ,cr itica  1.  .needs  in  the  more" 
isolated  communities  which  are  expe.r iencing  extreme 'difficulty  in  obtaining 
comm.ercially  produced  lumber  and  .result  in  desirable  added  production*  The 
cost  of  accommodating  this  type  of  business  is  becoming  a  serious  problem 
for  the  Fore's t  Service  in  a  few  areas,  particularly  in  the  Inte’rmounta in 
Region. 

Currently  the  Forest  Service  is  making  every  possible  effort  to  build  up 
the  rate  of  cutting  on  the  national  forests  to  substained  yield  capacity, 
v/orking  circle  by  working  circle*  .  It  is  striving  to  increase  the  con-' 
tribution  from  the  national  forests  to  the  national  lumber  supply  problbm 
as  rapidly  as  possible  under  sound  cutting  practices  and  Ibng-term  management 
objectives  * 

6 .  Allocation  and  issuance  of  grazing  permits,  supervision  of  range  use 

by  domestic  livestock,  range  surveys,  and  range-mana gement  pirns  on 

Na  t  i  one  1  Forests; 

Range  Administration,  F«Y.«  1946;  January  1,  1946  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  ten-year  permit  period.  All  term  and  annual  permits  have  been 
reviewed  and  renewed  in  all  cases  v/here  justified  by  range  conditions. 

The  effort  to  adjust  stocking  to  the  safe  grazing  capacity  of  the  ranges 
has  been  continued.  Substantial!  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year 
in  making  badly  needed  changes  in  stocking  and  management  practices,  despite 
widespread  pressure  against  such  moves.  Supervision  of  range  use  has  been 
intensified,  but  is  still  inadequate  in  many  places.  The  drive  for 
conservative  use  of  all  national-forest  ranges  will  be  continued. 

A  good  start  has  been  made  toward  revision  of  old  Ranger  District  and 
allotment  management  plans  and  preparation  of  new  ones.  This  effort  will 
be  increased  in  F.Y.  1947. 

Issuance  of  Permits:  During  the  calendar  year  1945  permits  were  issued 
to  30,000  ranchers  and  farmers  to  graze  1,290,332  cattle,  3,89.6,258  sheep, 
and  2,960  swine.  Because  of  reductions  made  for  range  protection,  the 
total  permitted  use  was  slightly  under  that  of  1944. 
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Receipts  ,  F«Y.  1946:  ^2 , 059 , 67-6. ,  .This  wes  s)98,950  less  .thscx  the  gre.zing 
receipts  for  F.Y..  1945  due  to  the  grazing  of  fewer  livestock  end  e 
slight  reduction  in  gre.zing  fees.  .  The..grczing  fee  rate  for  calendar  year 
1946  has  been  increcsed  to  an  all-time  high  of  27  cents  per  head  per  month' 
for  c-attle  end  6.2.5  cents  per  heed  per  month  for  sheep. 

Range  Surveys  were  reinstated  on  .8  small  scale  in  F..Y*  1946  and  will 
be  continued  at  .about  50  percent  of  the  prewar  level  in  F.Y.  1947. 

About  58  million  acres  are  yet  .to  be  surveyed* 

Cooperative  Contacts;  Local  Forest  officers  -  rangers  and  supervisors 
on  importent  grazing  Forests  -  attended  meetings  of  about  800  ].oc8l 
associations  and  advisery  boards  where  plans,  for  handling,  the  ranges  were 
discussed  and  agreed  upon- for  the  coming  ye.er.  It  is  planned  to  strengthen 
cooperative  relationships  with  livestock  associations  and  advisory  boards 
wherever  possible* 

7 •  Protection  of  the  wildlife  resources,  preservation  of  forest  condi¬ 
tions  conductive  to  the  propagation  of  wildlife,  reduction  in  number 
of  g&me  animals  in  overstocked  areas,  wildlife  surveys,  and  manage¬ 

ment  plans;  .After  doubling  each  10  years  from  1920  to  1940,  there  ere  now 
an  estimated  2*5,  million  big  game  animals  on  the  national  forests.  However 
the  estimated  populations  are  now  leveling  off  end  unless  the  big  game 
are  subjected  to  better  management,  increases  on  national  forests  will 
be  checked  a,nd  the  herds  starved  down  to  a  figure  below  current  estimates  a 
The  slackening  in  the  rate  of.  increase  is  believed  bo  result  primarily 
fromi  the  fact  that  continued  overuse  of  the  forage  has  curtailed  the  food 
supply*  Many  abused  ranges  on  national  forest  lands  cannot  continue  to 
support  large  herds.  .  ’ 

At  least  half  of  all  the  national  forests  have  one  or  more  big  game  over¬ 
population  areas.  The  last  compilation  of  these  problem  areas  was  made 
in  1944*  There  has  been -ne ither  adequate  -funds  nor  personnel  to  check -- 

them  since,  but  it  is  safe  to  assimie  that  the  194  areas  -of  -s-erious  overuse^ . - 

reported  at  that  time  are  still  in  the  problem  class.  There  a  re. undoubtedly 
additional  areas  which  have  reached  a  stage  of  overuse  or  which  are  rapidly 
approaching  such  a  condition.  Lack  of  satisfactory  ..progress .  is  .eppareht .'  . 
when  it  is  realized  that  this  condition  has  not  "im.proved  during  the"  past 
10  years.  '  The  important  role  that  these  game  herds  play  in  the  economy 
of  the  utilization  of  the  national  forest  forage  supply  is  illustrated 'by 
the  significant  fact  that  they  require  two-fifths  of  all  the  -forage  consumed 
upon  the  national  forests. 

On  some  of  the  "IFestern  national  forests,  concerted  effort  has  gone  into 
the  development,  in  cooperation  with  the  States  and  other  agencies,  of 
big  game  management  plans  for  the  herds  which  are  oversized  and  causing 
rapid  deterioration  of  the  range.  In  Utah,  despite 'the  lack  of  properly 
trained  technicians,  some  progress  has  been  made.  One^elk  and  twelve 
deer  management  plans  have  been  approved  and  signed  by  the  oooperating 
agencies*  The  preparation  and  application  of  these  plans  involves  much 
field  and  office  work*  The  yearlong  range  of  each  herd,  ^which  is  often 
over  100,000  acres ,  'must  be  ca refully • surveyed.  Bata  on  the  amount  of 
forage  and  its  condition,’  game  "numbers ,  associated  uses  and  ■''alues  o:^  land. 
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Pnd  other  items  is  accumulr ted,  enslyzed,  rnd  correlated  into  8  management 
plen.  Obviously  the  preparation  of  each  plan  is  a  time-consuming  job, 
and  continued  effort  is  required  to  keep  it  up  to  date  and  to  insure  its 
satisfactory  operation. 

The  job  in  the  Intermounts  in  ilegion,  of  which  Utah  is  but  a  part,  is  by 
no  m.eans  complete.  Moreover,  this  legion  represents  but  slightly  over 
16  percent  of  the  total  national  forest  area,  all  of  which  has  similar 
problems  to  a  greater  or.  less  extent. 

The  number  of  national  forest  users,  i.e.,  hunters  and  fishermen  made 
the  following  significant  increase: 

Yea_m,  Hunters  %  Increase  Fishermen  %  Increase 

1944  840,000  1,450,000 

1945  1,035.000  23  1,922,000  32 

This  w'as  expected,  but  since  it  was  not  accompanied  by  a  commensiara te 
increase  in  wildlife  management  funds  and  personnel,  the  fish  and  game 
resources  did  not  receive  proportionately  increased  management  attention. 
As  in  the  war  years,  the  Forest  Service  wildlife  work  was  centered  on 
those  projects  which  v/ere  regarded  as  most  essential  (l)  to  maintain 
existing  cooperation  programs  with  State  conservation  agencies,  and  (2) 
to  strive  towards  a  reduction  of  the  most  serious  big  game  herds  where 
they  were  too  numerous  for  the  food  supply  and  were  damaging  national 
forest  lends. 

Managed  hunts,  trapping,  and  fishing  was  continued  on  the  30  cooperative 
v^ildlife  management  areas  in  the  Southeast.  Forest  officers  worked  with 
the  State  officials  in  determining  the  game  populations,  fish  management, 
and  in  forraulating  the  hunt,  trapping,  and  fishing  plans.  That  this  work 
was  heavier  is  shov/n  by  .  reports  of  use  on  these  areas  generally  40  percent 
higher  than  in  1944. 

The  179  million  acres  of  national  forest  land  contain  90,000  miles  of 
fishing  streams  and  l|- million  acres  of  fishing  lakes.  In  addition, 
the  forests  afford  suitable  environment  for  several  million  fur-bearers, 
and  great  numbers  of  small  game  such  as  squirrels,  rabbits,  quail,  grouse, 
and  turkey.  Past  appropriations  have  prec I’uded  the  possibility  of  an 
action  program  working  toward, a  satisfactory  management  of  these  animals' 
and  their  habitat. 
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8.  Enforcement  of  seniter’y  lews,  gerbr'ge  disposfl.,  policing  end  ^ther  •  ' 
requisite  measures  for  sefepjn.e  rc  ing  heelth  rnd  srfety  of  IV  tione  1  Forest 
users  ;  During  1941  improved  nrtionrl  forest  recreptjon  rrers  received- 
10-0/4  million  visits  rnd  other  nrtionrl  forest  rrers  received  rn  rdd^tion 
7-1/4  million  visits.  'ihrtli-ie  restrictions  on  tnrvel,  gr  s  rnc  ti'^e  . 
rrtioning  rnd  long  work  hours  resulted  in  much  lower,  use  in  1942  to 
1944 »■  '.ecrertion  use  of  the  nrtionrl  forests  incrersed  immedirtely  r.fter 
VJ-dry  rnd  it  i's  now  rersonrble  to  expect  thr  t  the  fii;ures  for  crlendrr 
ycr r  1946  v.rill  '■  t  lorst  equrl  rnd  probshly  py.ceed  1941. 

.ti'oreover,  the  rote  of  use,  pr rticulr^ly  the  incre?  se  in-winter  sports 
use,  mokes  it  necessf  ry  to  expect  higlier  use  yearly  rnd  it  is  conservr- 
tively  estimrted  thrt  the  use  du.’*ing  the  fiscrl  yerr  1948  v/ill  be  ■ 
12,000,000  visits  to  improved  recrertion  rrers  rnd  rn  rddit ionr 1  9,060,000 
visits  to  other  nrtionrl  forest  rrers. 

If  simple  crmp  grounds  rnd  picnic  rrers  were  not  rvrilrble  people  would 
be  scrttered  over  millions  of  rcres,  forest  fires  v'ould  be  numerous 
rnd  drmf  ging^  v/rter  supplies  of  cities  rnd  towns  v/ould.  be  polluted  by 
crmp  rnd  picnic  refuse  rnd  the  public  herlth_  of  the  users  w-ould  be  en- 
drng,ered.  through  the  use  of  wmter  from  unprotected  sources.-  . 

The  recrertion  use  of  the  nrtionrl  forests  hr s  grown  sterdily  since  the 
development ■ of .  the  rutomobile  grve  this  form  of  use  .  its  first  impetus; 
it  crme  becr.use  the  nrtionrl  forests  r  re  widely  distributed,  include  fine 
f O’^estcd  ■  mountr  in  terrr  in  rnd  rre  clhmrticr  l.ly  suited  to  summer  rnd  winter 
recrertion.  The  users  come  to  the  nrtionrl  forests  for  picnicking, 
cem.ping,  skiiing,  hunting,  fishing,  swimming,  vr cr  bion:' ng  rnd  other 
recrertion. 

The  construction  of  re.crertion  rrers  wr  s  undertrken  to  meet  this  siturtion 
-rcil’ities  were,  kept  -to  r  minimum,  rnd  included  only  those  oss.entirl-  for 
her  Ith,.  .sr  fety  r  nd -protecti  on.  .  Lr  trines,  gr  rbr  ge  pits,  w/rter  systems 
rnd  fire  grrtes  'v/ere  instrlled  rt  rr^irs.  Community  shelters,  brthhouses, 
group  picnic  rrers,  rnd  other  freilities  required  by  the  public  were 
rdded  Irter  rs  the  number  of  users  i.ncrersed. 

At  present,  the  ..Forest  Service' hr  s  rvrilrble  for  the  expected  12,000,000  ■ 
visits  .the.  following  rrers:  . 

1.  ,4,o00  crmp  rnd  picnic  rrers,  covering  35,000  rcres  with 
r  erpreity  rt  one  time  of  281,000  people. 

2.  254  winter  sports  rrer s ,■ cover ing  51,000  rcres  rnd 
hrving  r  erpreity  rt  one  time  of  156,000  people. 

o.  201  swimi'iing  rrers,  covering  900  rcres  rnd  crprble  ©f 
being  used  by  36,000  rt  one  tiute. 

4.  54  orgrnizrtion  crrips  with  r  erpreity  of  5,000  rt  one 

time. 
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The  Job  of  keeping  these  rrers  sr  fe  r  nr  srnitrry  reo.-'ires  the  hiring 
of  hundreds  of  short-terri  cf  rctrkers  v/ho  keep  If  trines  operrting  r  nd 
llyp-'oof,  collect  rnd  incinerfCe  trfsh,  clem  out  gfrbrge  pits  rt 
intervrls,  mr  ke  ninor  reprirs  to  trbles,  fii^e  grrtes  rnd  pr  rking  rrers, 
remove  fire  hrzrrds,  give  first  rid  to  injured  persons,  pr trol  ski 
rrers  for  slide  drngrr,  hunt  for  lost  persons,  ctc» 

:  rny  existing  recrertion  rrers  r  re  const-' ntly  overcrowded  rnd  rre 
werring  outa  Attrr ctive  trees  rnd  shrubs  ;  re  being  killed  by  trrmpling 
rnd  the  ground  cover  is  turning  to  dusta 

In  rddition  to  the  i-rovernment-owned '  recror  tion  freilities,  there  rre 
Tiif  ny  recrertion  developments  v/hich  hrve  been  constructed  under  specirl 
use  perrnita  These  include: 

bOO  resorts 

300  orgrnizrtion  ermps 
11,500  summer  homes 

T.T'crer  s  these  rre  operrted  privrtely  in  -''ccord^nce  with  the  conditions 
of  the  permit,  the  Forest  Service  is  obliged  to  supervise  their  operrtion 
sufficiently  to  insure  the  sefety  end  welfrre  of  the  using  publica 
legulrr  inspections  of  wrter  supply,  srnitrtion  end  fire  prevention 
measures  rre  mfdea 

In  addition  to  the  12,01-0,000  users  of  improved  national  forest  recre- 
ftion. areas  the  above  listed  private ly-ovcied  facilities  account  for 
some  5,000,000  visits  annually,  and  another  6,000,000  visits  are  made 
by  persons  using  unimproved  national  forest  land  for  hunting,  fishing, 
hiking,  riding,  etc. 

These  visits  are  not  as  :  uch  of  an  administrative  load  on  the  Forest 
Service  as  the  12,000,000  users  of  improved  areas,  but  constant  general 
supervision  is  required  to  safeguard  public  health  and  safety,  clean 
up  isolated  camps,  remove  sources  of  pollution  and  prevent  fire. 


This  work  is  done  largely  by  short-term  campground  caretakers,  which 
require  qQ%  of  the  project  funds.  The  remaining  62%  is  used  for 
necessary  supervisory  and  planning  personnel. 

The  supervision  and  planning  of  recreation  areas  and  recrertion  use 
must  be  carefully  coordinated  with  ell  other  national  forest  administra¬ 
tion  to  avoid  conflicts.  Administrative  men  experienced  in  general 
national  forest  management  and  with  special  training  in  recreation  are 
required  to  do  this  job  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public. 


9 »  Land. -use  mana  gement  on  national  fores  t  s  j_  _ijp_lud  ing_  special  uses, 
ea  sements 


cultura i 

listings,  plans,  land  exchen^-.e ,  boundary  posting. 

-  r.-  - 

status 

records  , 

general  surveys  a'nd  maps,  forest  coirriunit  ie  s ,  and 

aerial 

photogre phy :  The  land  use  item  includes  the  follov/ing  entirely  separate 
activities:  (l)  Special,  uses,  (2)  -.asements,  (o)  Classification  of 

lands  for  various  purposes,  (4)  Claim.s,  homestead  and  mining. 
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(5)  Agriculture?  1  listings ,  (6)  Lrnd  use  planning,  (?)  Land  exchange, 

(S)  Boundary  posting,  (9)  Btatms  records,  (lO)  Genera  1 . surveys  and  maps, 
and  Aerial  Photography,  (ll)  Forest  coinm.unities . 

These  activities  all  require  experienced  profess i onr 1  supervision  and 
activation.  The  work^m^ust  be  done  by  staff  men  and  specialists.  >  ost 
of  the  funds  for  this  project  are  used  for  the  emplo^/ment  of  year-long 
personnel  in  the  iegional  Offices  and  on  the  forests,  with  a  small 
supervisory  force  in  the  Pra  shington  Office. 

During  the  war  annual  statistical  reports  were  si,;spended  and  no  record 
of  volume  of  business  is  available  later  than  fiscal  year  1941,  but 
it  is  known  that  the  volume  of  work  since  1941  has  remained  constant^ 
except  as  for  Claims  and  Classification,  in  vfhich  categories  it  has 
increased  due  to  renewed  interest  in  minerals  and  agricultural' lands. 

1.  Special  Uses 

As  of  June  oO,  1941,  there  were  in  force  44,010  special  use  perm.its 
covering  1,965,267  acres;  6, -621  new  permits  were  issued  during  fiscal 
year  1941,  and  5,75  8  old  permits  were  terminated. 

Special  use  permits  grant  private  individuals  certain  privileges  on 
national  forest  land  under  certain  conditions.  A  thorough  appraisal 
of  the  area  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  it  is  in  "the  public  interest 
to  grant  a  special  use  permit. 

Each  special  use  area  must  be  inspected  annually  and  some  more  often, 
to  determine  that  the  permittee  is  living  up  to  the  requirements  and 
that  national  forest  interests  are  protected. 

The  proportions  of  the  special  use  business  can  be  visualized  by  the 
fact  that  the  annual  receipts  average  about  ,i560,000. 

During  the  war  a  great  interest  in  oil  and,  gas  leases  and  mineral  poi — 
miits  developed  on  national  forest  lands.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
issued  110  leases  for  which  oil  companies  paid  bonuses  amounting  to 
„2, 500, 000,  in  addition. to  yearly  rentals  of  25^^  to  -1. 00  per  acre. 

Pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  Do.  5  of  1946,  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  minerals  on  miost  lands  were 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  but  it  is  stillincumbent 
on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  whether  a  mineral  permit  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  for 
which  the  lands  Wore  acquired  and  to  specify  the  conditions  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  the  surface. 

The  examination  of  areas  applied  for  and  the  supervision  of  surface, 
protection  stipulations  in  leases  end  permits  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  will  still  be  a  large  job  In  the 'future. 
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2.  Er  s^emcnts 

As  of  June  <50,  1941,  there  were  606  er  sements  in  force  covering  41,662 
fcres .  - 

Er sements  on  nrtionrl  forest  lends  rre  issued  under  severe!  rets  of 
Congress  by  the  Secretory  of  Agriculture  rnd  the  Secretory  of  thc^ 
Interior.  Since  they  gront  on  interest  in  the  title  to  the  lends  very 
co'reful  surveys  ere  necessory.  ■ 

3»  Classifier ti on 


Clo  ssif  ico  tion  involves  the  segrogotion  of  notional  forest  lends  fo'r’ 

0  gr iculturol ,  ’’ecrootion  end  reseorch  purposes.  The  procedure  is 
directed  by  acts  of  Congrojss  end  Secretory’s  regulotions.  It  is  an 
oxocting  v;ork  requiring  professional  s>ill  o  nd  expert  knowledge  of  lend 
values  and  notional  forest  administration. 


At  present  75  areas  totaling  14,000,000  acres  are  classified  os  V'ilder- 
ncss  and  Wild  areas,  87  areas  totaling  856,000  acres  ore  classified  as 
-oxpe ” iraento  1  P'orests  and  longes,  and  48  arc  classified  os  fatural  Areas. 

The  classification  of  several  thousand  areas  as  recreation  areas  is 
being  done  nova. 


Areas  classified  must  be  c^-refv.lly  examined  to  determine  that  they  are 
best  suited  to  the  classification  a'nd  boundaries  must  be  posted  and 
kept  posted.  '  . 

4 .  Claims  -  Tomes  tea  ^  a  nu  i  inning  . 

Lurin^j  fiscal  yer  r  1941  there  v/cro  lc8  new  claims  cases,  involving  13 
hearings,  and  107  da ims  were  sent  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
fo?"  final  action. 

Claims  must  be  carefully  examined  to  determine  that  they  are  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  law  under  which  filed.  . inora 1  and  agricultural  exports 
c  re  often  required  to  protect  the;  interest  of  the  Oovernjnent • 

Hundreds  of  applications  for  classification  under  the  Forest  Homestead 
Act  are  made  yearly.  ^hese  rre  in  effect  appeals  of  the  previous 
cla ssif ication  and  require  individual  attention. 


5.  Agricultural  Listings 

Eurinj,  iisctl  yscr  1941,  31  ,,r6Tlojs  listings  v(6ro  reoelled.  This  in- 

to  determine  whether  or  not 

xt  IS  c.iieflj/  Vciuaole  for  agriculture. 
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6.  Lr  no  Use  Flrnning 

This  work  includes  plrnning  the  effective  use  of  the  entire  nrtionrl 
forest  tree  f nd  involves  correlrtion  of  the  work  of  r 11  rctivities.  It- 
is  r  job  which  necessitrtes  brofd  knowledge  of  nrtionrl  forest  rdminis- 
trrtion  rnd  good  Irnd  use;  prectice. 

7.  Lr  nd  Lxchrng'e 

During  1946,  77  Irnd  exchrnges  xvere  consuirmr ted  under  the  ret  of  Lcrch  20, 
1922.  By  these  t;je  Government  obtr  ined  title  to  2  77,822  rcres  of  Irnd 
suitrblc  for  nrtionrl  forest  purposes  vr lued  rt  „ 1,500, 116  rnd  in  exchrnge 
grrnted  7,810  rcres  of  nrtionrl  forest  Irnd  which  wr s  suitrble  for  privrte 
ownership  vr  lued  rt  ,26,456  rnd  stumprge  worth  ',,1,313,196. 

In  exchrnges  the  Irnd  to  be  required  rnd  the  Irnd  rnd  /or  timber  to  be 
given  in  exchrnge  rre  crrcfully  rpproised  to  determine  thrt  the  public 
interest  is  furthered  by  the  exchrnge.  Apprrisrls  must  be  mrde  by  men 
with  professionrl  skill,  knowledge  of  Irnd  vriues  rnd  long  rrnge 
nrtionrl  forest  mr.nrgement  objectives. 

8.  Boi\ndrry  Posting 

Lrch  yerr  some  1,000  miles  of  nrtionrl  forest  bounerry  must  be  locrted 
rnd  posted  in  connection  with  the  norm? 1  rctivities  of  nrtionrl  forest 
mr negement. 

9.  Str tus  lecords 

The  nrtionrl  forests  hr ve  r  gross  rrer  of  228,759,969  rcres  rnd  r  net 
r.rer  .of  179,726,390  rcres.  The  49,033,579  rcres  of  interior  privrte 
Irnds  ir.ust  be  posted  on  strtus  records,  rnd  rs  requisition  of  Irnds 
progresses  strtus  records  must  be  kept  up  to  dr te . 

10.  Generr  1  Surveys  rnd  i' r  ps  rnd  Aerir  1  Fhotogrr  phy 

Accurrtc  m.r  ps  rre  csseritirl  for  rdequrte  rnd  efficient  protection,  de¬ 
velopment^  rnd  r dninistrr ti on  of  Irnd  rnd  resources.  These  rre  generr 1- 
ly  preprred  from,  rerir  l  pictu.res  which  serve  not  only  for  mr  p  p-^oduction 
but  rre  vrlurble  for  prTcticrl  resource  rctivities  srich  rs  fire  control, 
rrnge  surveys,  do terminr t ion  of  the  distribution  rnd  density  of  timber, 
rnd  mr  ny  other  purposes.  Seventy-one  individurl  irpping  projects  wrere 
rssigned  to  the  Forest  Service  by  the  Lr vy  Depr rtment  on  a  working  fund 
brsis.  This  rctivity  is  being  curtailed,  rs  individurl  projects  rre 
completed.  ilpping  of  nrtionrl  forest  rrers  is  being  resimned  rs  men 
rre  reler  sed  f>'om  the  ’tvy  mapping  projects. 

1 1 .  Forest  Comimunities 

T'ithin  rnd  contiguous  to  the  national  forests  rre  a  Imost  two  hundred 
thousand  rural  families.  Of  these,  approximately  2,500  fam.j.lies  occupy 
national  forest  land,  such  occupancy  in  most  instances  being  in  effect 
rt  the  time  the  national  forest  land  was  acquired.  The  rehabilitation 
of  ' -  -a,  structures  thus  occupied  is  regarded  by  the  Forest  Service 
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rs  r  highly  de.s_irrble,  ohje-Qti-ve ..Conditions  crooted’  -by  the  wfT 
nccessitrted  r  cessrtion  of  positive  rctivity  in  this  field,  but- its 
resumption  ab  the  errlicst  prrcticfble  drte  is  rnticiprted.  ’"driver  or 
modif  ic;  tion  of  fees  to  such  occuprnts  h  s  rre  totally  or  partiflly 
unable  ’to  me^.t  them  beer  use  of  th'e  submarginal  character  of  the  land  and 
lack  of  other  means  of  support,  vaa  s  authorized  by  the  Secretary  several 
years  ago  and  continues  in.  effect  -where  proof  of  such  situation  is  made 
to  the  forest  officer  authorized  to  make  such  ^va  iver  or  reduction  of 
fees.  ' 
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10.  protect iorij  development  and  nanagencnt  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  National  Forests;  Increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  the  effects 
of  soil  and  water  'in  resource  manageraent  on  the  national  forests.  This 
includes  grazing  lands,  timbered  areas,  barren  slopes,  certain  recrea¬ 
tional  units,  and  isolated  cultivated  fields.  The  attainment  of  condi¬ 
tions  favoring  stability  of  soils  is  a  prime  objective,  La.nd  management 
plans  increasingly  feature  this  objective.  Recently  enlarged  plans  to 
rcvegetate  by  seeding  certain  depleted  range  lands  on  the  v/ostern 
national  forests  furnish  an  example.  Also,  modifications  in  timber  sale 
contracts  on  national  forest  lands  which  specify  important  additional 
erosion  control  measures  have  become  standardized,  A  continued  drive  for 
effective  control  of  viator  at  its  source  in  the  soil  mantle  is  essential 
not  only  for  vmtershed  management,  but  also  for  all  phases  of  land  man¬ 
agement  • 

1,  The  Southwest  Region  has  developed  a  condensed  v/atershed 
management  course  for  field  men,  vdth  emphasis  upon  soil 
and  water.  All  land  managers  have  taken  this  course, 

2,  The  study  of  one  main  v;ater  drainage  on  the  Tonto  Rational 
Forest,  in  accordance  v/ith  a  recently  revised  outline  by 

the  Southwestern  Region,  is  planned  for  iirmediate  initiation, 

3,  Special  attention  is  being  given  toward  a  study  of  the 
Santa  Fe  municipal  watershed  v/hich  involved  national 
forest  lands  vmth  intermixed  private  owraerships  and 
adjacent  patented  lands  outside  the  national  forest, 

4,  TTatcr  resources  surveys  on  the  national  forests  to  be 
used  in  v^atershed  management  plans  are  being  continued, 

5,  Ei’osion  surveys  on  many  v/cstern  national  forests  to  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  improved  and  adjusted  management  to 
better  protect  the  w'atersheds  involved  are  being  completed 
as  rapadly  as  possrblot, 

The  management  of  municipal  v/ater  supplies  o.nd  watershed  areas  is 
receiving  increasing  attention  in  the  scheme  of  multiple  land  manage¬ 
ment  a  National  Forests  supply  most  of  the  water  for  major  streams  and 
population  cjutors  of  the  y/'ostorn  states ,  RTater  supply  v/ill  set  the 
limit  for  i-Lltimato  grow'th  and  development  in  much  of  the  Yfesto  In  the 
Bast,  too^  national  forests  are  important  to  the  permanent  protection 
and  assurance  of  good  local  walicr  supplies  in  many  areas, 

contributions  of  data  and  reviewing  of  reports  by  the  Reclamation  Serv¬ 
ice  on  the  development  of  wat. or  and  resources  of  the  major  drainage 
basins  ivest  of  the  Great  plainsj  have  been  and  are  being  made,  A  large 
number  of  snow  gage  readings  and^^^^^'f’eam  gage  readings  have  been  taken 
and  provided  the  Soil  coxiservat j;on  service,  and  recommendations  made 
for  increasing  the  number  of  snow  surveys  for  additional  information 
needed  in  national  forest  v/atersheds,  Basic  data  of  various  kinds  have 
been  furnished  the  U,  S,  Engineering  Division,  and  assistance  rendered 
this  agency  on  the  revision  of  the  snow  line  as  a  factor  for  forecasting 
water  supplies  in  the  Flathead  River  drainage  (Montana), 
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The  United  States  as  the  largest  individual  land  OMmer  of  watersheds 
should  take  the  lead  in  proper  management  of  them.  The  Forest  Service, 
w'ith  an  estimated  134, 000, 000^  acres  of  important  v/atershed  lands,  has  a 
direct  responsibility  in  its  ovm  programs  of  management  *  Grazing  and 
timber  -receipts  on  these  acreages  for  fiscal  year  1946  ran  well  into  . 
eight  figures.  If  direct  figures  were  aviailable  for  water  values,  the 
totals  v/ould  bo  much  more,  j^s  an  illustration,  the  Pike  Forest  of  ap¬ 
proximately  1,000,000  acres  produces  the  water  for  some  425,000  people 
living  v/ithin  and  adjacent  to  it.  The  economic  value  in  terms  of  v^rages , 
rent,'  profit  and  taxes  as  a  result  of  this  watc.r  use  is  high.  The  pro¬ 
tection  and  management  of  the  National  Forest  watersheds  materially 
influence  the  usefulness  of  the  water  yielded  from  this  area. 

Over  1,000  tovms  and  cities  get  all  or  a  large  portion  of  their  water 
supplies  directly  from  national  forest  watersheds i  This  not  only 
includes  such  metropolitan  municipalities  as  Denver,  Portland,  Seattle, 
and  Salt  Lake  City,  but  also  dozens  of  smaller  cities  and  communities. 
Management  on  mo-st  of  these  watersheds  is  no  longer  a  mere  protection 
measurei  It  involves  the  present  day  concept  of  the  value  and  behavior 
of  water  as  such.  Problems  of  erosion,  pollution,  sedimentation,  and 
available  water  supply  are  direct  responsibilities  of  watershed  manage¬ 
ment  ^  Sniontific  water  m.anagement  plans  for  some  of  these  drainages 
are  now  badly  needed;  more  vail  bo  noadod  in  the  future, 

11,  construction  of  improvements  othe-r  than  roads  and  trails;  During 
the  war  period,  construction  work  on  the  National  Fores'ts  v/'as  negligible. 
During  fiscal  year  1946,  expenditures  for  this  purpose  v/ere  confined  to 

a  few  projects  of  highest  priority  —  those  which  could  not  be  deferred 
without  seriously  disrupting  protection  or  vital  resource  management 
programs;  Included  -in  this  category  v/ere  telephone  lines,  drift  fences. 
Water  developments  and  similar  jobs.  Projects  v;crc  avoided  which  would 
involve  purchase  of  materials  needed  in  the  housing  program, 

12,  ■  Reforestation  and  revogetation  of  denuded  national  forest  areas; 


Reforestation;  During  the  fiscal  year  1946  a  small  start  v/as  made  towards 
increasing  the  rate  of  planting  on  national  forest  lands,  following  the 
curtailment  of  this  v/ork  during  the -war,  A  total  of  17,144  acres  v;as 
planted  and  seeded  on  national  forestsi  This  compares  v/ith  the  follov/- 
ing  acreages  planted  and  seeded  during  the  w'ar  years; 


F.Y. 

1945  .  .  . 

acres 

F.Y. 

1944- ,  ,  , 

*F.Y. 

1943  ,  ,  , 

.  ,  *  10,507 

tl 

C'.r. 

1942  ,  ,  . 

1! 

*Last  half  of  Fiscal  Year 


Some  changes  and  adjustmonts  in  planned  nursery  production  v/erc  made  to 
coordinate  nursery  plans  vdth  the.  15-ycar  Initial  Phase  planting  Program, 
planned  production  at  two -nurseries  was  substantially . curtailed,  at  one 
because  of  a  serious  root  rot  situation  which  must  be  corrected  if  the 
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nursery  is  to  bo  ysablc  on  a  large  scale,  at  the  other  because  of  a 
reclassification  and  reduction  of  priority  of  the  planting  sites  supplied 
by  tl^e  nursery.  At  the  same  time  one  nursery  that  v.ras  taken  completely 
out  of  production  during  t'hc  v/ar  was  re-activated.  Engineering  and  other 
plans  for  the  development  of  two  now  nurseries,  one  in  California  and  one 
in  Oregon,  wore  pushed  with  the  objective  of  starting  work  on  those  nur¬ 
series  promptly  after  the  start  of  Fiscal  Year  1947, 

The  acreage  of  national  forest  land  sot  up  for  -planting  in  the  Fifteen 
Year  Initial  phase  planting  program  which  starts  with  F,Yi,  1947  is 
3,200,000  acro^.  Of  this  total,  slightly  dver  tv;o-thirds  consists  of  non- 
stocked  land  vdiich  must  be  planted  if  .it  is  to  be  made  productive  of  de¬ 
sirable  species  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  The  remaining  por¬ 
tion,  nearly  one-third,  consists  of 'partly-stocked  land  whore  "fill-in” 
planting  is  feasible  and  where  such  planting  should  be  done  if  those 
lands  are  to  bo  rendered  fully  productive  within  a  reasonable  period,  of  ■ 
timo^  Tko  not  total  area  of  national  forest  land  planted  to  date  is 
approximately  1,223 ,250’ acres ,  a  figure  that  mil  probably  bo  subject  to 
downward  revision  v>rhon  plantation  survival  surveys  are  rcsuTiiod,  The 
Initial  Phase  Planting  Program,  v/ill  not  complete  the  national  forest 
planting  job.  There  vd.ll  still  bo  need  for  planting,  the  amount  depend¬ 
ing  on  plant  ing' that  should  be  done,  "on  lands  added  to  the 'national  forest 
system,  lands  burned  over  by  largo  fires,  necessary  planting  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  sales  of  national  forest  timber,  and  somio  additional  planting 
ojs.  non-stocked  lands  that  are  of  lower  priority  than  the  lands  sot  up 
for  planting  in  the  Fifteen  Year  Program, 

♦  *  '  •  f 

Range  Reseeding: 

Reseeding  in  F.Y,  1946  —  A  total  of  26,700  acres  of  depleted  national- 
fopcst  range  la!nd  was  roscodod  to  grasses  and  legumes  in  F.Y,  . 1946, 

About  86  percent 'of  the  area  rosooded,  or  22,800  acres,  was  in  th®  Inter- 
mountain  Rcgio:p  (Utah,  Nevada,  Southerh  Idaho,  Western  Wyoming)  v/horo  . 
reseeding  of  foothill  and  mountain,  range  lands  has  progressed  beyond 
the  'trial  stage  and  large-scale  plantings  are  being  successfully  made. 
Reseeding  work  was  also  stopped  up- materially  in  most  other  western  .» 
States,  Many  of  the  plantings  outside  of  the  Intormountain  Region  were 
made  on  a  "pilot  plant"  scale  of  40  to  100  acres  to  try  out  methods  and 
species  which  have  been  successful  in  other  regions  and  to  tost  the 
practicability  of  research  results'  before  applying  them  on  largo  projects. 

The -areas  seeded  in  F.Y.  1946  are  adding  new  and  conclusive  evidence  that 
reseeding  of  depleted  range  lands  ‘pays  substantial  dividends  in  increased 
production  of  meat,  hido.s,  and  w'odl,'  i'ncre'ased  revenues  from  grazing  foes, 
in  stabilizing  the  livestock  industry/  and  healing  ''soro  spots  on  important 
watersheds,  *  . .  • 

plans  for  1947  —  The  funds, for  range  reseeding  for  F.Y.  1947  vrcro  increased 
by  (^400,000,  This  money  is  being  used  to  reseed  only  those  range  typos  ^  and 
under  conditi ons,  f or  which  sound  reseeding  methods  have  boon  developed 
through  research  and  practical  application,  ,  Atout  65  percent  of.  the  funds 
will  bo  expended  in  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming,  v/horo‘  research  in 
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rosccding  of  national-forest  range  lands  has  been  under  v;ay  for  the 
longest  period,  v/here  large-scale  reseeding  of  foothill  and  mountain 
lands  has  been  most  successful,  and  where  the  overall-  needs  arc  the 
greatest.  However,  the  reseeding  program  will  be  more  than  doubled  in 
other  Y/estc-rn  States  and  in  the  Ozark  Forests  in  llissouri.  Highest 
priority  is  being  given  to  ranges  where  an  increase  in  forage  Y/ill  do 
most  to  help  stabilize  existing  communities  and  watersheds  Y/hore  arti¬ 
ficial  revegetation  is  most  urgently  needed  to  abate  critical  flood  and 
erosion  problems,  plans  for  individual  projects  arc  prepared  or  checked 
by  qualified  technicians,  and  the  Y/ork  is  closely  coordinated  with  that 
being  done  by  the  research  organization*  A  total  of  4,200,000  acres  of 
national-forest  land  arc  in  need  of  reseeding  at  the  present  tine.  It 
is  planned  to  reseed  about  100,000  acres  in  F.Y.  1947,  At  this  rate  it 
Y/ill  require  42  years  to  complete  the  program.  The  project  should  not 
only  be  continued  but  should  be  greatly  accelerated. 
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( c )  Merest  and  Range  Managemeat 

Ob.iectivei  To  discover,  develop,  interpret,  and  supply  to  the  public 
facts  on  the  fundamentals,  principles,  and  practices  of  forest  and 
range  Innd  management  essential  for  the  sustained  maximum  production 
and  use  of  merchantable  wood  and  other  forest  products,  palatable 
range  forage,  and  usable,  controlled  vrater  supplies,  and  further  to 
integrate  and  test  the  economic  and  operational  feasibility  of  these 
principles  on  a  practical  scale. 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance:  .  .The  continued  productivity  of  our  for¬ 
est  area,  about  one-third  the  total  area  of  the  country,  is  of  major 
concern  to  a  large , segment , of  the  American  people.  Industries,  communi¬ 
ties,  in  fact  vrhole  local  and  regional  economies  are  founded  on  the 
harvesting,  manufacture,  transportation,  and  merchandising  of  wood  and 
wood  products.  With  forests  properly  managed  and  protected  from  fire, 
insects  and  disease,  these  wood  products  can  be  produced  not  onljr  on  a 
continuing  basis  but  their  quantity  and  quality  can  also  be  materially 
increased.  Improperly  handled,  our  forest  land  cannot  continue  to  meet 
national  requirements  on  the  present  scale.  Continuation  of  present 
trends  of  depletion  will  result  in  further  shortages,  including  housing 
and  lower  standards  of  living. 

The  range  lands  of  the  West,  South  and  Southeast,  both  forested  and 
untimbered,  furnish  an  important  part  of  the  forage  needed  to  carrj'-  the 
country's  near  record  numbers  of  grazing  animals.  These  lands  and  live¬ 
stock  compose  a  3  billion  dollar  range  livestock  industry,  furnishing 
a  high  proportion  of  the  sheep  and  lambs,  wool  and  mohair,  and  cattle 
and  calves.  The  continuing,  great  demand  for  meat,  hides  and  fiber 
makes  it  essential  that  high  production  of  these  products  on  range 
lands  be  maintained,  that  the  range  resource  be  built  up  to  a  higher 
productive  condition,  and  that  overgrazing  be  overcome.  Improved 
grazing  management  and  reseeding  of  depleted  areas  are  keys  to 
sustained  high  and  profitable  production  of  range  livestock. 

Forest  and  range  watersheds  are  the  source  of  much  of  our  water, 
furnishing  about  90  percent  of  the  total  available  -water  resource  in  the 
West.  Viiater  from  these  lands  meets  the  domestic  needs  of  hundreds  of 
communities,  permits  the  irrigating  of  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
agricultural  land,  turns  the  turbines  of  hundreds  of  hydro-electric 
plants,  and  provides  recreation  for  an  increasing  number  of  people. 

These  areas  when  properly  managed  also  help  protect  comjnund-ties  and 
agricultural  lands  from  destructive  floods  and  harmful  sedimentation. 

Much  of  the  inadequate  progress  in  improving  woods  and  range  practices, 
in  regenerating  and  protecting  the  forest  and  range  cover  on  the 
nation's  watersheds,  and  in  safeg-uarding  the  water  resource  can  be 
attributed  to  lack  of  adequate  technical  information  on  ho^^r  to  do  the 
job.  The  tremendous  com.plexity  of  American  forest  and  range  conditions 
creates  such  a  variety  of  problems  that  only  research  on  a  national 
scale  yet  local  in  application,  can  provide  the  measures  to  cope  Y/ith 
them. 
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General  Plan  of  Yfork;  Research  under  this  appropriation  is  conducted 
through  12  regional  forest  and  range  experiment  stations.  Much  of  the 
actual  work  is  conducted  on  experimental  forests  or  ranges  vfhere  con¬ 
ditions  representative  of  those  found  over  a  considerable  area,  permit 
concentration  on  major  problems.  -A  wide  variety  of  detailed  studies 
are  made  of  various  forest  and  range  practices  and  operations  in  their 
relation  to  growth  and  productivity  of  the  land,  to  the  difficulties 
of  fire  control,  and  to  the  3rield  and  control  of  water.  Water  measure¬ 
ments  are  continually  made  on  carefully  selected  drainage  basins  and 
the  effect  of  changes  in  forest  and  range  cover  conditions  determined. 
Continuity  in  work  schedules ;and  records  is  essential  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  these  investigations.  Cooperation  will  be  continued  vdth 
the  various  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  the  Agricultural 
Research  Administration,  and  other  Federal,  State  and  private  agencies. 

Rrogress  and  Current  Programs; 

This  appropriation  is  used  for  research  in  the  fields  indicated  by  the 
four  functional  projects;  "Forest  management",  "Fire  control", 

"Watershed  management  and  protection",  and  "Range  management  and  re¬ 
seeding".  The  project  "Sxperim.ental  forests  and  ranges",  started  in 
F.  Y.  1946  and  shown  as  a  separate  project  in  the  1947  and  1948  Budgets, 
represents  a  new  method  of  regionalizing  and  integrating  research  in 
these  different  functional  fields,  and  of  testing  out  the  results  on  a 
practical  scale.  Funds  appropriated  for  the  project  "Experimental 
Forests  and  Ranges"  are  used  on  these  areas  for  practical,  large  scale 
tests  of  results  obtained  under  the  four  functional  projects  ivhereas 
funds  appropriated  to  these  functional  projects  are  used  throughout 
Station  territory  both  on  experimental  forests  and  ranges  and  elsewhere 
to  develop  and  interpret  broad,  basic  principles  and  practices.  In  the 
following  project  statements  the  research  phases  of  progress  and  current 
programs  both  on  experimental  forests  and  elsewhere  are  reported  under 
the  appropriate  functional  headings  whereas  the  progress  statement  under 
"Experimental  Forests  and  Ranges"  iS'  limited  to  an  account  of  development 
and  organization  phases. 

1 .  Experimental  Forests:  and  Ranges  . 

The  Congress  provided  for  the  fiscal  year  19.46  an  initial  increase  for 
timber,  range  and  water  research  built ' around -a  number  of  experimental 
forests  and  ranges  principally  in  the  South.  It  also  requested  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  1947  there  be  presented  a  similar  program  on  a 
national  basis  that  would  more  fully  meet  the  urgent  need  for  this 
kind  of  work.  After  a  thorough  study  of  the  situation,  a  5-year  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  development  of  a  nation-wide  series  of  experimental 
forest  and  range  research  centers  was  presented,  and  the  Congress 
provided  for  the  fiscal  year  1947  the  increase  required  for  the  first 
year  of  the  program. 
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The  territory  of  the  existing  regional  forest  and  range  experiment 
stations  has  been  zoned  into  a  series  of  areas  of  about  10  million 
acres  each,  each  constituting  distinctive  forest  or  range  conditions  in 
term^s  of  forest  or  other  vegetative  types,  soils,  and  general  land, 
management  problems.  These  areas  are  also  as  nearly  natural  geographic 
and  economic  units  as  possible.  'Tithin  each  of  these  areas  one  or  more 
experimental  forests  or  ranges  representative  of  important  conditions 
have  been  or  vslll  be  established.  Upon  them,  intensive  experiments 
in  timber,  forage,  and  water  production  and  management  are  conducted 
and  new  and  better  methods  tested  and  demonstrated  on  a  scale  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  smaller  holdings  characteristic  of  m.ost  forest  land  OTOer- 
ship.  These  experimental  areas  also  provide  a  place  where  farm  foresters, 
extension  specialists,  forest  and  range  land  ovmers  and  all  others 
concerned  can  come  and  see  good  forest,  range  and  water  management  in 
operation  and  get  acc'urate  and  specific  information  on  how  it  is  done. 

Located  at  some  convenient  headquarters  point,  norm-ally  at  or  near  one 
of  these  experimental  forests  or  ranges,  is  a  sm.all  group  of  skilled 
research  men  wmth  necessary  assistants  who  constitute  the  research 
center  staff.  These  men  not  only  operate  the  experimental  forests  and. 
ranges  but  conduct  investigations  elsewhere  m thin  the  general  area 
tributary  to  the  research  center  as'm.ay  be  necessary  to  m.eet  the 
research  needs  of  the  area.  The  experimental  forests  and  ranges  are  thus 
a  distinctive  and  essential  feature  of  the  program,  but  research  effort 
is  by  no  means  limj.ted  to,  their  boundaries.. 

A  considerable  number  of  experimental  forests  and  ranges  had  been 
reserved  largely  from  public  la.nds  and  a  fewr  partially  developed -prior 
to  fiscal  year  1S46.  Several  research  ce.nters  v/ere  established  in 
fiscal  year  1946  and  more  are  being  established  in  fiscal  year  1947. 
Additional  areas  will  be  needed  as  the  programi  mioves  forT/vard.  It  is 
expected  that  these  can  be  set  aside  from  lands  in  Federal  ownership 
or  by  lease  or  other  suitable  cooperative  arrangement  from  other 
governmental  or  private  agencies.  Full  use  will  continue  to  be  made 
of  all  available ,  research  facilities  and  the  work  Till  continue  to  be 
done  in  close  cooperation  with  all  interested  Federal,  State  and  private 
agencies  concerned.  Particularly  in  its  .more  localized  aspects,  a 
large  measure  of  cooperation  with  local  groups  has  been  developed. 

Experimental  forests  and  ranges  now  in  operation:  Prior  to  June  30,  1946, 
funds  had  been  made  available  .for  starting  a  minimum-  program  at  34 
experimental  forests  and  ranges.  During  F.  Y.  .1947,  a  minimu.m.  program 
was  started  at  19  new  ones,  and  strengthened  on  17  already  in  operation. 
Belo'-v  are  listed  the  experimental  forests  and  ranges  where  work  was 
begun  in  F.  I.  1947, 
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Forest  Experiment 

Station 

Experimental  Forests  and 
Ranges  Established 
in  F.  Y.  1947 

California 

Feather  River,  Cal. 

Central  States 

Kaskaskia,  Ill. 

Eastern,  Iowa 

Intermountain 

Boise  Basin,  Idaho 

Great  Basin,  Utah 

Lake  States 

Northern  Wisconsin 
Northern  Minnesota 

Northeastern 

Massabesic,  N.  H. 

Northern  Rocky  Mountain 

Western  Montana 

Pacific  Northwest 

Pringle  Falls,  Ore. 
Eastern  Oregon 

Western  Washington 

Vfe stern  Oregon 

Rocky  Mountain 

Western  Colorado 

Southeastern 

C-eorgia  Coastal  Plain 
South  Carolina  Piedmont 

Southern 

Tallahatchie,  Miss., 
Central  Louisiana 

South  Alabama 

Southwestern 


2 .  Forest  Management 

Under  this  project  emphasis  is  being  put  on  pilot-plant  tests  of  good 
forest  management  methods  learned  through  earlier  research.  Large 
scale  trials  on  experimental  forests  will  prove  whether  or  not  theat- 
ments  that  gave  good  results  on  the  small  sample  plots  used  in  basic 
research  will  i,vork  out  successfully  and  be  economically  practical  when 
used  as  a  forest  owner  mil  use  them  in  managing  forests  for  profit. 

At  the  same  time  intensive  research  is  being  continued  to  learn  better 
ways  to  reproduce  forests,  make  them  grow  more  rapidly,  and  yield  better 
wood  and  other  forest  products.  Findings  from  these  studies  will  be 
the  basis  for  tomorrow's  pilot-plant  tests. 
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Examples  of  recent  accomplishments  folloTm 

Practical  applications  of  g,ood  forestry  practice;  On  the  Crossett 
Experimental  Forest  in  southern  Arkansas  a  40-acre  '’Farm  woodlandt 
has  been  under  management  since  1937.  This  tract  is  treated  as 
though "it  belonged  to  a  farmer  interested  in  making  yearly  harvests 
of  timber  products  for  his  own  use  and  for  sale.  The  annual  gro'Tth 
from  the  40-acre  tract  has  not  been  overcut,  but  on  the  contrary  the 
groYiTing  stock  has  been  gradually  increased.  To  date  the  stum.page 
value  of  the  forest  products  removed  has  averaged  43.99  per  acre  per 
year  for  the.wtiole  tract.  Records  of  the  amount  of  labor  that  has 
been  used  in  felling  the  trees  and  preparing  them  for  sale  show  that 
the  farmer  would  have  earned  11.13  per  hour  for  his  work  in  the  woods. 
(This  figure  is  in  contrast  with  the  15  to  30  cents  per  h.^'ur  that  a 
cotton  grower  gets  for  producing  his  cotton  crop.)  This  and  larger 
scale  research  at  Crossett  is  being  used  as  the  basis  for  short  term 
training  -schools  at  which  private,  State  and  Federal  foresters  are 
brought  up  to  date  on  new  methods  and  practices. 

Nearly  7  million  board  feet  of  ponderosa  pine  v:as  sold  in  1945  from 
1500  acres  of  the  Blacks  Mountain  Experimental  Forest  in  California. 

Most  of  the  trees  cut  were  large,  overmature,  and  liable  to  be  killed 
by  bark  beetles.  This  large-scale  timber  operation  is  proving  that 
such  a  cutting  can  salvage  merchantable  trees  that  would  be  killed  by 
insects  vfithin  a  5  to  10  year  period  and  that  the  operation  can  be 
conducted  at  a  profit. 

In  Puerto  Rico  the  need  for  all  the  products  of  the  forest  is  so  great 
that  it  is  possible  to  put  into  immediate  practice  the  latest  findinges 
of  the  Tropical  Forest  Experiment  Station.  On  that  island  technical 
management  has  already  caught  up  with  research,  and  increased  benefits 
from  forestry  vrait  only  on  further  findings  of  research  men. 

Nev/  facts  about  natural  reproduction:  Selective  cutting  in  the  northern 
hardwood  stands  of  the  Lake  States  region  insures  a  steady  flow  of 
high-quality  material.  Yellow  birch  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
species  in  that  forest  type  and  although  it  reproduces  readily  v^hen 
the  stand  is  clear  cut,  the  management  of  the  forest  under  the  usual 
selection  system  results  in  a  lower  percentage  of  yellov;  birch  in  the 
nevj’  stand  than  was  present  in  the  old.  Experiments,  hoYrever,  have 
shoTm  that  if  a  modified  selection  system  is  used  in  v/hi'ch  clearings 
from  .05  to  .10  acres  are  made,, yellow  birch  seeds  in  successfully. 
Larger  clearings  have  been  found,  to  be  less  successful  because  they 
encourage  growth  or  brush  which  chokes  out  the  yellow  birch.  This 
kind  of  group  selection  cutting  combines  the  advantage  of  uneven-aged 
management  wmth  the  successful  reproduction  of  yellov/  birch. 
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Aspen  ■which  was  formerly  considered  to  be  a  worthless  weed  tree,  is 
now  of  considerable  value  for  pulpwood  in  the  Lake  States.  Dependable 
reproduction  by  root  suckering  almost  invariably  follows  fall  and 
vri-nter  cutting  operations.  Hov^ever,  since  aspen  must  be  peeled  to 
be  accepted  by  the  pulpwood  companies,  it  is  desirable  to  cut  it  in 
spring  and  summer  vfhen  the  bark  "slips".  During  those  seasons, 
unfortunately,  very  little  sprouting  from  the  roots  occurs.  In  one 
area  which  had  been  cut  in  the  summer  but  had  not  reproduced .during  the 
subsequent  3  years,  it  was  found  that  cutting  surface  roots  induced 
sprouting.  The  practical  solution  to  reproducing  this  area  vras  found  to 
be  discing  i''/ith  an  Athens  plow.  This  method  holds  great  promise  in 
reproducing  areas  which  othen^ase  might  not  grow  back  to  aspen. 

Rodents  are  a  controlling  factor  in  the  reproduction  of  Douglas-fir 
in  the  southwestern  states.  Following  the  elimination  of  rodents 
by  'the  use  of  poison  bait  and  by  .the  removal  of  the  slash  in  which 
they  breed,  a  good  stand  of  Douglas-fir  became  established  in  an 
area  where  natural  reproduction  had  pre'viously  failed  entirely. 

Newr  facts,  about  timber  stand  improvement:  Experiments  at  the  Lake 
States  Station  show  ‘that  a  specific  type  of  thinning  can  increase 
the  pulp-vTOod  jcields  of  jack  pine  stands  by  as  much  as  20  or  25  cords 
per  acre  in  the  first  50  yeahs  of , the  stand' s  life.  If  only  l/2  of 
this  increase  could  be  realized  throughout  the  jack  pine  type  in  the 
Lake  States,  the  pre-war  cut  of  pulp'wrood  in  that  region  could  be 
maintained  in  perpetuity. 

In  the  northern  hardwoods  stands  of  Pennsylvania  it  was  found  b’^^' 
the  Northeastern  Station  that  forests  growing  at  an  average  rate  of 
1  cord  per  acre  per  year  before  thinning  could  be  made  to  grow  at 
the  rate  of  1.86  cords  per  acre  per  year  after  thinning.  Tree  “vigor 
■v;-as  found  to  be -the  best  indicator  of  potential  growth  after  release, 

The  removal  of  trees  of  poor  vigor  increases  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  stand  in  spite  of  the  reduction  in  number  of  trees  per  acre. 

At  the  Tropical  Experimental  Forest  it  wms  found  that  young  mangrove 
stands  thinned  to  a  basal  area  of  38.50  square  feet  per  acre'  grew  in 
7  years  to  a  basal  area  of  96.85  square  feet.  This  increase  is  at  ' 
the  rate  of  14  percent  compounded  annually. 

The  Northeastern  Station  has  conclu.ded  that  if  controlled  burning 
is  to  be  used  in  .the  oouth  Jersey  pine  region  to  check  the  succession 
of  old  field  pine  stands  to  hardwoods,  burning  should  start  before 
the  hardwoods  are  more  than  2  or  3  feet  tall.  Taller  hardwoods  -prill 
survive  the  burn  and  sprout  vigorously.  ‘Alien  bounded  by  roads  and 
other  barriers  to  the  spread  of  fire,  the  stands  can  be  burned  over 
for  as  little  as  3  cents  per  acre.  If  hardwood  seed  sources  threaten 
to  seed  them  up,  burnings  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  pine  stands 
are  25  j'-ears  of  age. 


At  the  Northeastern  Station  a  basic  principle  for  reducing  the 
hazard  of  spruce-fir  forests  to  infestations  of  the  spruce  budworra  has 
been  worked  out.  This  consists  in  removing  from  the  stand  the  over¬ 
mature  balsam  firs  which  are  the  most  susceptible  to  attack  by  the 
insect.  For  the  State  of  Maine  a  forest  type  map  has  been  prepared 
on  which  areas  characterized  b3^  large  volumes  of  over-mature  balsam 
are  indicated.  These  maps  will  be  of  assistance  to  private  land  ov^ners 
and  others  in  planning  for  cutting  so  that  the  most  risky  areas  can 
be  cut  over  first,  thus  reducing  the  possibility  of  a  vri: de-spread- 
infestation. 

At  the  California  Station  studies  were  continued  on  the  Blacks  Mountain 
Experimental  Forest  in  the  reduction  of  mortality  from  bark  beetle 
attacks.  YJhere  silvicultural  control  treatments  had  removed 
susceptible  over-mature  ponderosa  pines  the  average  mortality  from 
bug  kill  during  1945  was  only  1.4  bd.  ft.  per  acre  per  year  while  in 
untreated  virgin  stands  mortality  amounted  to  16.1  bd,  ft.,  per  acre. 

Improvements  in  tree  planting  and  nursery  practice ;  Expe ri men t s  i n 
storage  of  forest  tree  seeds  were  carried  out  at  the  California  and 
the  Southern  Forest  Experiment  Stations.  At  California  about  60 
different  species  were  tested  and  differences  in  reaction  to  cold 
storage  i/ras  found  between' seeds  having  thick  and  thin  shells.  The 
Southern  Station  learned  that  although  stratification  in  moist  soil 
and  chilling  will  hasten  the  germination  of  southern  pine  seeds,  such 
treatment  may  be  injurious  and  in  some  cases  has  resulted  in  as  much 
as  60  percent  reduction  in  germination.  They  recommend  that 
preliminary  germination  tests  should  be  run  for  each  nevf  lot  of  seeds 
to  determine  vrhether  or  not  stratification  is  needed.;  The  treatment 
should  be  used  only  when  germination  without  it  is  belov/  par.  If 
moisture  content  of  pine  seeds  is  kept  below  10  percent  seed  storage 
below  freezing  has  been  found  to  be  safe.  Heretofore  it  was  assumed 
that  such  low  temperatures  would  be  injurious  to  seeds. and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  seek  out  refrigerator  storage  space  which  maintained 
temperatures  above  freezing.  Such  storage  facilities  are  much  less 
common  than  below-freezing  plants,. 

At  the  Northeastern  Station  studies  were  continued  on  methods  of 
revegetating  eroded  lands.  It  was  found  that  spring  planting  is 
better  than  fall,  that  mulching  is  valuable  for  fall  planting  and  for 
direct  seeding  with  pine  and  is  essential  on  unfertile , sites .  Of  all 
the  species  tested  blrcck  locust  is  the  only  one  wbiich  responds 
vigorously ,  to  fertilizer  used  at  the  timie  of  planting.  With  this 
species  the  ch-eaper  bar-planting  with  fertilizer  vras  found  to  be  as 
good  as  the  more  costly  planting  in  large  fertilized  holes,  except  on  the 
most  compact  soil.  '  ' 

Nursery  studies  at  the  spmiG  station  showed  that  cloth  .covering  .for 
fall  sown  seed  beds  is  somewhat  better  than  the  use  of  organic  litter 
as  a  mulch.  The  use  of  organic  composts  in  nursery  soil  improvement 
resulted  in  as  good  first  year  seedlings  as  did  the  use  of  mineral 
fertilizers  and  the  injury  caused  was  considerably  less. 
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The  pre-conditioning  of  planting  stock  so  that  it  will  be  more  drought- 
hardy  after  planting  in  the  field  has  been  the  subject  of  investigation 
at  the  Northeastern  Station.  The  use  of  liquid  fertilizer  on  loblolly 
pine  seedlings  before  lifting  was  found  to  result  in  20  percent  increase 
in  survival.  With  other  species  this  treatment  had  erratic  results. 

The  use  of  growth  regulators  to  stimulate  root  growth,  delay  top 
groY'rth,  and  thus  increase  drought  resistance  was  unsatisfactory  because 
the  growth  regulating  substance  often  caused  injury  to  the  planting 
stock.  However,  coating  the  tops  of  trees  to  be  planted  Yd.th  vrax  or 
lanolin  reduced  transpiration  and  resulted  in  a  10  percent  increase 
in  survival.  The  cost  is  less  than  10  cents  per  thousand  trees  and 
may  result  in  considerable  saving  in  the  expense  of  replanting. 

Growth  regulating  substances  were  successfully  used  to  keep  hardwood 
planting  stock  dormant  while  in  unrefrigerated  storage.  Similar 
treatment  unfortunately  resulted  in  injury  to  coniferous  planting 
stock.  This  finding  makes  it  possible  to  store  hardwood  planting  stock 
cheaply  until  it  can  be  used  most  advantageously. 

At  the  Southern  Station  the  value  of  several  species  in  forest  planta¬ 
tions  has  been  demonstrated.  Areas  planted  vd.th  a  mixture  of  longleaf 
and  slash  pines  were  purposely  burned  over,  two  years  after  planting. 
Longleaf  is  resistant  to  fire  and  90  percent  of  the  longleaf  trees 
were  alive  after  the  burning,  but  onlj'-  17  percent  of  the  slash  pine  . 
survived.  In  a  similar  plantation  hogs  destroyed  97  percent  of  the 
longleaf  but  left  the  slash  untouched.  It  would  take  both  fire  and 
hogs  to  completely  desiroy  a  mixed  planting  of  these  two  species. 

The  problem  of  reforesting  spoil  banks  left  behind  by  strip  mining 
of  coal  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  adjoining  states  is  being  attacked  by 
the  Central  States  Forest  Experiment  Station.  Headquarters  for. the 
work  have  been  set  up  in  Athens,  Ohio,  Urbana,  Ill.,  and  Pittsburg, 
Kansas.  Meetings  have  been  held  vd-th  State  Forestry  and  agricultural 
interests  and  coa'l  producing  associations  to.  work  out  plans  for 
research  to  be  undertaken.  Reconnaissance  work  has  been  begun  in  a 
number  of  states,  and  experimental  tree  plantings  have  been  started. 

A  study  of  the  effects  of  levelling  spoil  bank  ridges  in  some  areas 
showed  the  levelling  decreased  the  ability  of  the  spoils  to  absorb  rain- 
iwaterj  for  example,  80  percent  of  the  water  falling  on  the  unlevelled 
ridges  filtered  into  the  soil  and  20  percent  ran  off;  but  vdiere  the 
ridges  vrere  levelled  only  12  percent  was  absorbed  and  88  percent  ran 
off.  If  the  spoil  banks  are  to  be  used  for  forestry  purposes,  it  is 
better  not  to  adopt  a  uniform  policy  of  levelling  until  more  is  known 
of  levelling  effects  on  all  types  of  banks. 

developments  in  forest  tree  genetics;  At  the  Institute  of  Forest 
Genetics,  a  branch  of  the  California  Forest  Experim.ent  Station,  a 
number  of  hybrid  pines  have  been  developed  -with  growth  rates  superior 
to  one  or  the  other  of  the  parents.  Seed  of  these  hybrids  is  being 
developed  so  that  they  can  be  tried  out  extensively  throughout  the 
range  of  the  slower  growing  parent.  Some  of  the  hybrids  growr  more 
rapidly  than  either  parent  and  in  one  case  the  hybrid  increases  in 
vreight  more  than  3  times  as  fast  as  the  better  of  the  tvro  parents. 
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Prior  to  1939  only  1.4  percent  of  the  crosses  between  pine  species 
tried  at  the  Genetics  Institute  were  successful.  In  1944  crosses  yre^re 
21.1  percent  successful.  The  increase  in  successes  was  due  to  gains 
in  knowledge  of  the  relationships  between  pine  species  brought  about  " 
throu^  basic  studies  of  the  phylogeny  of  the  genus. 

Naval  stores  research;  At  the  naval  stores  research  center  in  northern 
Florida,  pilot  plant  tests  shovired  that  chemical  stimulation  of  gum 
flow  brought  a  net  profit  of  about  iii>1300  per  crop  in  1945.  A  .scheme 
for  the  coordinated  production  of  naval  stores  and  timber  advocated 
by  the  Southern  Station  calls  for  the  chipping  of  trees  "rfiiich 
are  to  be  removed  from  the  stand  in  thinning.  Methods  have  been 
deAdsed  for  obtaining  large  quantities  of  gum  from  these  trees  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The, use  of  tvro  faces  simultaneously  plus  acid 
treatment  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  in  one-  or  two  years  as  much  gum 
as  would  be  produced  in  three  to  five  years  under  the  usual  methods. 

This  scheme  makes  it  economically  feasible  to  chip  fewer  than  the  usual 
number  of  trees  per  acre.-  .  • 

Fundam.ental  studies  in  .tree  physiology  have  shown  that  after  4  years 
of  heavy  acid  treatment  the  roots  of  pine  trees  have. more  sugar  than 
untreated  trees.  The  reason  is  not  kno^/n,  but  it  indicates  that  in 
any  event  chipping  does  not  deplete  food  supply.  Two  years  data  on 
adjacent  treated  and  untreated  stands,  show  no  increase.'  in  mortality  . 
or  dry  face  after  treatment  wdth  acid.  , 

3.  Fire  Control 

Research  under  this  project  has  contributed  much,,  to  the  nation-mde  forest 
fire  weather  forecasting  system..  It  continues  to  supply  technical  help 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  weather  stations  where  data  basic  to. the-  fore¬ 
casts  are  gathered,  and  to  improve  the  methods  used  in  making  and  using 
fire-danger  measurements.  More  and  more  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
use  of  prescribed,  fire  as  a  tool  for  reducing  risk  of  ?ri.ld  fire  and.  as  a 
means  of  controlling  forest  stand  composition.  At  the  same  time  studies 
are  being  made  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  combustion,  the. factors  that  in¬ 
fluence  the  spread  of  fire,  and  of  the  damage  that  fires  do  to  timber.,. 

The  use  of  prescribed  burning  to  decrease  the  , risk  of  loss  from  vrlld 
forest  fires  has  been  the  subject  of  investigation  at  the  Southern  and 
Northern  Rocky  Mountain  Stations.  Comparisons  of  cost  of  burndng  areas 
of  inflammible  slash  in  the  Northern  Roclq/"  Mountain  .Region  vhL'th  the  - 
extra  cost  needed  to  protect  these  areas  from  accidental  burning  showed 
that  the  use  of  controlled  fires  to  consume  the  slash  was  justifiable 
only  in  the  most  hi^ly  inflammible  fuels.  There  are  about  700, QGO  ,  ■ 

acres  of  such  high  hazard  fuel  in  the  region.  ,  '  . 

At  the  Southern  Station  studies  of  metho.ds  to  be  used  in  prescribed 
burning  in  the  longleaf  pine  type,  where  dried  vegetation  becomes  very 
inflammible,  have  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  costs  of  prescribed 
burning  to  7.35  cents  per  acre  at  the  same  time  dam.ages  from  the 
burning  have  been  reduced  to  21  cents  per  acre.  Already  some  250,000 
acres  of  National  Forest  land  in  this  region  have  been  treated  by 
prescribed  burning. 
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At  the  Lake  States  Station  data  collected  on  the  costs  of  fire  control 
indicate  that  a  minimum  cost-plus-loss  is  obtained  when  3,75  cents  per 
acre  is  expended  in  normal  yezrs.  During  years  of  vrorse  fire  weather 
this  ideal  expenditure  m.ay  be  as  much  as  4,5  cents  per  acre. 

At  the  Pacific  Northwest  Station  detection,  of  forest  fires  from 
airplanes  has  been  aided  by  a  study  of  the  visibility  of  smokes  as  seen 
from  the  air. 

4 ,  Ifatershed  Management 

The  basic  effort  in  this  project  is  to  determine  by  tests  and  measure¬ 
ments  how  watersheds  function  in  producing  water,  and,  how  the  kind  and 
character  of  the  cover,  and  its  protection  and  treatment  affect  this 
production.  Watershed  management  recognizes  that  water  is  a  resource 
and  a  product  of  the  land,  and  that  the  kind  of  treatment  accorded  the 
land  and  its  cover  can  materiall3^  affect  this  resource.  Improper 
management  can  result  in  'vraste  and  damage,  good  management  can  produce 
high  quality  water  of  great  usefulness.  Viatershed  managem.ent  also 
recognizes  that  the  soil  is  a  resource  and  again  that  handling  the  cover 
can  result  either  in  preservation  or  destruction  of  this  resource,. 

Tfater  resources  Yv^asted  by  abused  land;  Summer  rains  in  the  great 
interior  basin  of  the  west  are  of  high  intensity  and  v;ere  believed  to 
be  a  source  of  potential  water  supply.  Utah  studies  reveal  these 
summer  rains  are  largely  ivasted.  About  60  percent  of  the  total  flow 
from  small  diarp  drainages  in  central  Utah  are  wasted  because  of  the 
condition  of  the  watershed.  '  On  areas  vrith  adequate  cover  treatment 
and  soil  protection,  much  of  the  -water  is  absorbed  into  the  soil  mantle 
and  reappears  later  as  desirable  flow.  On  abused  lands,  the  flash 
run-off  carries  silt  and  the  flood  peaks  cannot  be  used.  Even  grass 
areas  that  had  b’urned  over  a  year  previous  to  these  high  intensity 
storms  can  produce  flood  run-off  of  dam.aging  proportions.  Ey  contrast, 
under  good  cover  and  with  proper  soil  treatment,  even  a  rain  with 
trem.endous  intensities  of  12  inches  an  hour  produced  no  damaging  run¬ 
off. 

Another  recent  finding  from  Utah  concerns  the  relation  of  seasonal 
soil  moisture  changes  to  the  storage  and  run-off  of  water  from  snow 
melt.  A  6-foot  deep,  north  facing  soil  mantle,  for  exam.ple,  vras 
found  to  hold  22  inches  of  moisture,  of  which  14  inches  ivas  removed 
each  year  by  evaporation  and  tran.spiration.  These  annual  losses 
to  mter  yield  amount  to  around  half  the  total  precipitation  from 
October  1  to  March  31.  Recommended  improvements  in  snow  sampling 
site  selection  and  methods  are  expected  to  increase  considerably  the 
accuracy  and  monetary  value  of  annual  water  supply  forecasts. 
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Evaluating  Y>-atershed  damages:  Data  ft'ora  the  San  Dimas  Experimental 
Forest  of  southern  California  are  finding  new  uses.  A  study  begun 
this  past  year  of  m.ethods  of  appraising  fire  losses  is  producing  a 
sound  procedure  for  evaluating  damages  to  water  values  resulting 
from  chaparral  fires  of  different  sizes  and  locations.  The  method, 
based  on  experimental  data,  is  now  being  applied  to  150  separate 
watershed  units  in  the  chaparral  zone.  It  will  provide  a  positive 
base  for  determining  the  desired  intensity  of  fire  control  when 
water  production  and  delivery  are  primary  or  important  factors. 

New  soil  instrum.ents  developed:  Experiment  with  the  San  Dimas 
lysim.eters  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  new  type  of  soil- 
moisture  measuring  device.  A  small  unit  is  placed  in  the  soil  at  any 
specified  depth  with  wires  leading  to  the  surface.  An  electronic 
device  carried  from  place  to  place  and  hooked  to  the  wires  at  the  soil 
surface  determines  the  soil  moisture  and  the  temperature  almost 
instantly,  and  what  Is  even  miore  important,  accurately  at  critical 
values.  This  eliminates  much  of  -the  work  of  extracting  soil  samples, 
weighing  and  drying  them  to  obtain  soil  moisture.  The  instrument 
is  this  year  being  tested  in  other  areas  of  the  country  under  other 
soil  type-s  and  climatic  conditions. 

The  scientists  have  also  produced  a  new  type  of  tensiom.eter ,  a  device 
to  maintain  soil  m.oisture  in  a  block  of  soil  at  a  predetermined 
moisture  content.  Heretofore,  plant  physiologists  in  lysimeter 
operation  have  been  unable  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  xirater  along 
the  bottoms  of  the  plant  containers  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
naturally  breaking  the  surface  tension  of  the  water.  This  also  pro¬ 
duced  '’perched"  water  tables  in  the  block  of  soil  so  the  worker  could 
never  be  certain  that  the  moisture  throughout  his  soil  approached  that 
of  natural  soil.  By  use  of  the  Colman  tensiomieter  the  moisture  of  the 
soil  inside  the  block  can  be  kept  the  same  as  that  outside.  This 
device,  and  the  one  for  electrically  measuring  soil  moisture  promise 
to  revolutionize  much  plant  research. 

Logging  dam-ages  water  values;  At  the  Goweeta  Watershed  Experimental 
Forest  in  North  Carolina,  the  results  of  logging  by  sm-all  operators 
are  being  closely  studied.  Considerable  evidence’  is  accumulating 
that  logging  as  currently  practiced  throughout  the  Appalachian  region 
does  far  more  damage  to  the -soil  and  yfater  resources  than  is  generall^^ 
recognized. 

5 .  Range  Management  and  Reseeding  Investigations 

Research  in  management  and  rcseeding  of  range  lands,  the  primary 
Federal  responsibility  for  which  is  vested  in  the  Forest  Service, 
seeks  to  develop  improved  methods  of  using  and  restoring  forage  on 
the  country's  9C0  million  acres  of  range  lands.  More  than  half  of 
the  nation's  cattle  and  calves,  and  three-fourths  of  the  sheep  and 
lambs  are  raised  in  the  range  country  of  the  Vfest,  South  and  Southeast 
Many  range  animals  go  direct  to  slaughter  while  ethers  which  make 
their  growth  on  range  lands,  constitute  the  raw  m.aterial  for  the  large 
feeding  industry  and  the  profitable  use  of  farm  products  in  the  Corn 
Belt  and  other  feeding  centers.  Full  forage  production  on  range  lands 
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and  better  use  and  maintenance  of  this  forage  are  essential  for  the 
continued  high  production  of  meat,  hides,  wool  and  other  livestock 
products  needed  for  the  economy  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

During  florid  Yi'ar  II,  ranchers  and  farmers  produced  record  amounts  of 
livestock  products.  As  a  result  of  a  better  understanding  of  good 
management  practices,  they,  largely  avoided  the  overstocking  of  ranges 
that,  during  Y/orld  War  I  failed  to  provide  the  increase  'in  production 
needed  and  'resulted  in  serious  damage  to  the  range  resource.  Daring 
the  1942  to  1945  period  annual  slaughter  averaged  30  million  cattle 
and  calves  and  25.7  million  sheep  and  lambs  compared  vrith  23.8  million 
cattle  and  calves  and  12.2  million  sheep  and  lambs  annually  during  the 
World  War  I  years. 

The  past  five  years  of  all-out  production  from  range  lands  in  the  face 
of  labor,  feed  and  equipment  shortages  and  other  v^ar  born  difficulties, 
hmever,  has  ■  left  its  mark  on  the  country's  range  lands  and  the  range 
livestock'  industry.  Ran^.e  livestock  numbers  are  still  out  of  balance 
mth  available  range  forage  YJhich,  over  a  long  period,  is  the  key  to 
the  stability  of  the  range  livestock  industry.  The  total  number  of  , 
animal  units  principally  dependent  on  range  in  the  West  is  only  slightly 
below  the  15,3  million  peak  reached  on  Januar;/'  1,  1944,  and  is  higher 
than  at  any  previous  time  since  1920.  This  intense  pressure  for  range 
and  the  fact  that  forage  production  on  m^any  ranges  could  and  should  be 
increased  by  proper  use,  makes  the  development  and  application  of 
efficient  management  practices  more  urgent  than  ever. 


Examples  of  accomplishments  include; 

Increased  meat  production  and  better  use  of  forage;  At  the  Desert 
Experimental  Range  in  Utah  a  study  of  water  requirements  of  sheep 
and  of  damage  to  'winter  range  resulting  from  the  use  of  permanent 
watering  places  has  demonstrated  the  '"easibility  of  hauling  vwater 
to  sheep.  Trampling  of  range  is  reduced,  forage  is  more  uniformly 
used,  and  sheep  are  provided  fresh  feed  at  all  times  and  maintained 
in  better  condition.  The  benefits  to  the  range  and  sheep  far  out¬ 
weigh  the  cost  which  ordinarily  runs  from  6  to  12  dollars  per  day 
for  a  band  of  2,500  head. 

At  the  U.  S.'  Range  Livestock  Experiment  Station  in  Montana  one  phase 
of  cooperative  cattle  grazing  studies  ■'vas  terminated  ’vith  the  sale 
of  the  60  experimental  covfs  last  November.  The  salvage  value  of 
cows  from  heavily  stocked  range  w'as  only  $76.21  per  cow,  compared  to 
$88.90  for  cows  from  conservatively  stocked  range.  This  advantage 
of  conservative  over  heavy  stocking  amounted  to  $12.69  per  cow,  or 
$1.59  per  co'w  year  for  the  8  year  period.  Conservative  stocking 
also  produced  6  percent  bigger  calf  crops  and  greater  calf  Treaning 
weights  by  28  pounds,  than  heavy  stocking.  A  net  saving  in  feed 
costs  of  $1.48  per  cow  year  resulted  from  conservative  stocking. 

In  addition,  the  hea-'/ily  stocked  range  deteriorated  but  conservative 
stocking  maintained  the  range  in  good  condition. 
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Fi.irther  evidence  of  the  undesirability  of  too  heavj'"  stocking  of 
northern  mixed  prairie  ranges  has  resulted  from  cooperative  sheep 
grazing  studies  at  the  U.  S.  Range  Livestock  Experiment  Station. 

Less  than  half  as  much  valuable  perennial  grass  herbage  was  produced 
on  heavily  as  compared  to  conservatively  stocked  range  after  six 
years  of  sheep  grazing.  Low  value  annual  plants  increased  many  fold 
under  heavy  stocking.  Accelerated  movement  of  top  soil,  particularly 
on  slopes,  occurred  under  heavy  grazing,  and  yearling  ewes  gained 
significantly  less  weight  during  the  average  grazing  season  than 
similar  ewes  on  conservative  and  lightly  stocked  range. 

Summer  ranges  in  northeastern  California  consist  of  intermingled 
meadow,  sagebrush  and  open  pine-grass  types  v^hich  cattle  tend  to 
graze  unevenly  with  resulting  light  use  of  the  timbered  range  and 
damage  to  the  valuable  meadovfs  and  sagebrush  areas.  Studies  at  the 
Burgess  Springs  Experimental  Range  have  shoim  that  full  use  can  be  made 
of  the  pine-timber  range  vdthout  damage  to  the  meadow  type  by  good 
m.anagement,  conservative  stocking  and  proper  fencing.  The  total 
gain  per  head  for  the  season  was  205  pounds  on  the  pine-timber  range 
in  contrast  to  186  pounds  on  the  meadow  range.  By  indicating  how  to 
get  more  value  from  timbered  ranges,  these  studies  point  the  way  to 
more  forage  and  greater  stability  for  California  cattlemen. 

Aids  to  determining  range  condition;  One  of  the  first  steps  in 
improving  ranges  and  obtaining  better  management  is  recognition  of 
the  productive,  condition  of  ranges  and  whether  they  are  improving  or 
declining  in  condition.  Criteria  for  judging  condition  and  trend 
have  already  been  developed  for  shortgrass  ranges  of  the  Central 
Plains,  sub-alpine  grasslands  of  Oregon  and  T/ashington,  Intermountain 
alpine  ranges  and  other  important  range  types.  Similar  guides  are 
urgently  needed  for  all  of  the  major  western  range  types.  During  the 
year  such  guides  have  been  developed  for  mountain  meadows,  which  can 
produce  l/5  of  the  summer  forage  in  Oregon  and  'i’'/ashington,  and  for 
ponderosa  pine  ranges  which  cover  4  million  acres  in  Colorado.  Field 
work  has  been  completed  for  adapting  general  score  cards  of  range 
condition  and  trend  in  the  Southwest  for  use  specifically  on  the 
extensive  pinon- juniper  type.  These  guides  enable  stockmen  and  range 
administrators  to  check  their  management  practices  and  take  steps 
Tiiere  needed  to  increase  their  efficiency  so  that  ranges  will  improve 
under  proper  use. 

Range  fertilization  and  control  of  noxious  plants;  Range  research  has 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  improving  ranges  and  increasing  forage 
production  through  fertilization.  At  the  San  Joaquin  Experimental 
Range  in  the  Central  Valley  of  California,  gypsum,  applied  at  the  rate 
of  250  pounds  per  acre,  increased  forage  production  1,300  pounds 
per  acre  annually  in  1944  and  1945.  The  increased  yeilds  consisted 
largely  of  native  clovers.  The  forage  was  more  palatable  and  doubtless 
more  nutritious  on  treated  than  on  untreated  ranges.  Costs  varied  from 
$1,00  to  $1,50  per  acre,  exclusive  of  hauling  and  spreading  charges 
and  were  justified  by  the  increase  in  yield  and  palatability  of 
forage . 
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Further  progress  was  made  in  determining  methods  of  controlling  south¬ 
western  noxious  range  plants.  For  example,  burroweed  can  be 
eradicated  by  burning,  mowing  or  grubbing  betvreen  May  1  and  September 
30,  followed  by  deferred  grazing  and  reseeding  to  good  forage  species 
where  necessary.  Sodium  arsenite  is  effective  for  killing  juniper  and 
either  sodium  arsenite  or  diesel  oil  for  cholla  cacti.  Treatment  of 
ranges  viiere  such  low  value  plants  are  numerous  increases  forage 
production,  simplifies  the  handling  of  livestock  and  provides  better 
soil  protection. 

Supplemiental  feeding  and  herd  flexibility:  A  large  proportion  of  the 
cattle  in  the  Southern  and  Southeastern  Coastal  Plain  graze  on  forest 
range  at  least  a  part  of  the  year.  Studies  in  Louisiana,  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina  shoiv  that  about  25  range  plant  species  are  of  importance 
in  the  cattle  diet  throughout  the  year,  but  15  of  these  furnish  more 
than  SO  percent  of  the  grazing.  Nutritive  values  of  the  native  forage 
are  adequate  for  good  cattle  gains  during  spring,  but  barely  enough 
for  animal  maintenance  in  summer  and  fall,  and  far  beloiv  maintenance 
in  vanter.  These  research  results  indicate  the  value  of  grazing 
systems  which  capitalize  on  the  high  but  inexpensive  grazing  values  of 
forest  range  in  spring,  and  provide  mnter  supplemental  feed  to  keep 
herds  fully  productive  .  This  and  other  improved  management  practices 
which  have  been  developed  offer  real  opportunities  in  cattle  grazing 
in  the  South  and  Southeast — reduced  death  losses,  larger  calf  crops, 
heavier  calves  at  ma.rket  time,  and  greater  profits  without  dam.age  to 
the  timber, 

A  flexible  plan  of  herd  management  in  the  Southwest  and  other  semi- 
arid  range  areas  is  desirable  and  necessary  to  avoid  heav^/  losses 
during  drought,  according  to  a  recent  summary  of  research  results  at 
the  Jornada  Experimental  Range.  Conservative  stocking  will  reduce 
death  losses  from  starvation  and  provide  some  leeway  for  necessary 
herd  adjustments,  but  even  so,  some  financial  loss  often  occurs  during 
drought  due  to  forced  sales  on  a  glutted  market.  The  flexibility  of 
an  operation  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  breeding  cows  in  the  herd. 
Breeding  cov;s  are  often  hard  to  move  or  sell  in  an  emergency  while 
steers  or  dry  heifers  can  usually  be  marketed  more  readily  and 
profitably.  Ttie  best  balanced  herd  is  a  flexible  one,  consisting  of 
only  45  to  55  percent  breeding  cows.  Additional  cattle.,  preferably 
steers,  can  be  put  on  the  range  to  utilize  surplus  forage  when  avail¬ 
able  . 

Reseeding  research  guides'  extensive  plantings;  With  the  intensification 
and  extension  of  reseeding  research  to  all  Western  States  and  to  a  more 
limited  degree  in  the  South  and  Southeast,  the  use  of  reseeding  to 
improve  forage  production  on  range  lands  was  advanced.  Problem 
analyses  were  prepared  to  delimit  the  most  needy  areas,  and  experimental 
plantings,  were  made  to  determine  adapted  species  and  efficient  planting 
methods  on  more  than  50  areas,  representative  of  a  wide  variety  of 
conditions  throughout  the  range  country..  Guidance,  based  on  available 
information  from  limited  local  trials  and  adaptation  of  research 
results  on  comparable  areas  elsewhere,  wras  extended  to  the  planting  of 
26,030  acres,  mostly  as  small  pilot  test  plantings,  on  western 
national  forests. 


In  Utah  and  Idaho,  where  reseeding  research  has  been  undervray  longest, 
over  one-half  million  acres  were  reseeded  last  year  in  accordance 
mth  tested  procedures.  This  Tdll  provide  for  carrying  approximately 
S14,000  cattle  or  892,000  sheep  through  the  critical  spring  period 
where  only  one-tenth  that  number  could  be  carried  satisfactorily'- 
before  seeding. 

Thirteen  hundred  acres  of  aspen  and  oakbrush  range  in  Utah  was  reseeded 
experimentally  by  airplane  in  17-1/2  hours  flying  time  at  a  cost  of 
$2.68  per  acre.  Satisfactory  distribution  of  the  seed  mixture  at 
about  12  pounds  per  acre  was  obtained,  and  falling  aspen  and  oak  leaves 
provided  covering  for  the  seed.  In  Montana  a  225  acre  burn  on  the 
Cabinet  National  Forest  was  also  successfully  seeded  by  airplane.  Ashes 
pro-vided  a  satisfactory  covering  for  the  seed  mixture  on  this  area.  The 
cost  of  seed  and  flying  service  was  $1.20  per  acre.  Others  trials  have 
shown  that  falling  aspen  leaves  or  ashes  prcvide  suitable  covering  for 
seed  distributed  from  airplanes,  but  that  vdthout  such  covering,  success 
is  uncertain. 

Improvements  have  been  made  in  sagebrush  remo-val  equipment  vfhich  render 
these  implements  more  efficient  for  work  on  rough  or  rocky  range  land. 
The  Tiih.eatland  plov/,  a  heaw  one-way  disk  used  by  dry  farmers,  has 
been  strengthened  to  prevent  excessive  breakage  and  improved  hitch 
adjustments  have  been  made  to  reduce  draft.  The  efficiency  of  several 
types  of  rail  drags  vias  compared  and  the  basic  design  modified, 
including  the  addition  of  a  scalloped  cutting  edge,  to  secure  better 
kills  of  sagebrush  at  less  cost. 

Recent  research  has  shown  th"t  natural  recovery  of  abandoned  farm  land  i 
Colorado  and  other  parts  of  the  Tfest  frequently  requires  20  to  40  or 
mors  years,  whereas  good  forage  can  be  reestablished  in  a  year  or  tw'o 
through  artificial  reseeding.  Successful  reseeding  to  adapted '  species 
mil  provide  a  cover  of  vegetation  thct  wall  quickly  promde  abundant 
forage  and  stabilize  the  soil. 

Successful  reseeding  of  many  southern  ranges  depends  upon  control 
of  low  value  plants  such  as  scrub  oak  to  reduce  plant  competition 
for  soil  nutrients  and  moisture.  Promising  control  methods  not 
poisonous  to  livestock  include  spraying  with  solutions  of  ammate 
and  2,  4-Dichlorophenoxyacetic  acid  on  sprouts  and  applying  ammate 
solutions  and  pure  crystals'in  frills  or  holes  at  the  base  of  trees. 
Fertilization  of  seeded  areas  pro-vides  an  additional  stimulus  to 
forage  production.  Unseeded  and  unfertilized  plots  produced  only 
3,459  pounds- of  air  dry  herbage  per  acre,  compared  to  7,097  pounds 
on  plots  seeded  to  common  lespedeza  and  fertilized  wdth  calcium 
metaphosphate.  Fertilization  on  unseeded  but  burned  over  areas 
increased  the  palatability  of  range  forage  as  evidenced  by  the 
heavier  utilization  bv  cattle  on  such  areas.  Methods  also  have 
been  developed  for  planting  carpet  grass  on  plo^wed  fire  furrows. 
Application  of  these  findings  wall  not  only  increase  forage  pro¬ 
duction  but, enlarge  the  acreage  of  usable  range  and  reduce  the  fire 
hazard. 
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( d)  Forest  Products 

Objective :  To  provide  the  research  and  technical  services  required  for 
the  harvesting,  conversion,  conditioninc,  protection  and  development 
of  forest  products  to  further  increase  their  usefulness  and  worth. 

The  Problem  and^its  3JLg.iifica^ce :  The  deraaiid  for  forest  products  con¬ 
tinues  to  far  exceed  the  supply  and  this  condition  will  prevail  for  a 
number  of  years  to  come.  This  heavy  demand  is  accompanied  by  a  great 
many  problems  that  require  solution. 

To  help  meet  the  great  need  for  housing,  increased  supplies  of  suitable 
lumber  and  other  wood  products  are  required.  Improvements  are  needed 
in  the  operation  of  small  mills  to  expand  production  and  improve  the 
qualitj^  of  the  lumber.  Efforts  must  be  continued  to  increase  the  amount 
of  adequately  seasoned  limiber  going  into  houses  if  owners  are  to  avoid 
the  troubles  that  occur  when  green  or  partly  dried  lumber  is  used. 
Improved  techniques  in  the  use  and  protection  of  lumber  and  plyirood  in 
conventional  and  prefabricated  houses  are  essential  to  lower  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  costs  and  to  increase  OM-raer  satisfaction. 

The  fuller  utilization  of  the  tremendous  x'/aste  that  occurs  in  the  woods, 
at  saxrmills  and  in  wood-using  industries  xTOuld  do  much  toward  relieving 
the  shortages  of  forest  products.  Nex-r  and  improved  harvesting  and 
chemical  and  mechanical  conversion  methods  must  be  developed  to  increase 
the  utilization  of  xraste  for  the  production  of  useful  goods.  One 
promising  outlet  for  saxTuust,  shavings  and  bark  is  for  insulating  type 
xmllboards .  Research' in  this  field  has  indicated  some  ver;^  promising 
leads  and  the  problem  is  being  given  intensive  stu.d'y. 

There  is  need  for  more  information  on  the  utilization  of  additional 
species  and  xxaste  xjood  of  various  types  for  pulp  to  help  rollex^'e  the 
paper  shortage.  Improvements  in  pulping  processes  arc  also  needed  to 
increase  tlio  yields  and  improve  the  quality  of  pulps  from  the  xroods 
nox’i  being  used. 

The  hea'vg'-  re;- uiroments  for  treated  poles  for  the  construction  of  nexx 
electric  poxxer  and  communication  lines  and  for  the  maintenance  of  exist¬ 
ing  linos  cannot  be  met  by  the  species  and  preservative  troaxoments  that 
have  been  in  general  use  horotoforo.  The  spocios  base  for  polos  has 
already  been  expanded  and  furthor  expansion  is  dosirablc.  To  do  this,' 
information  on  strength,  seasoning  and  treating  characteristics  is 
required  on  spocios  that  appear  promising  for  polos.  The  shortage  of 
standard  preservatives  malcos  it  necessary  to  dotorminc  the  effectiveness 
of  nexT  materials  that  hold  proraiso  as  polo  preservatives.  Tlicro  is  also 
need  for  a  simple,  inexpensive,  and  effective  motliod  for  treating  fence 
posts  and  other  farm  timbers  to  increase  their  life. 

Uses  must  be  found  for  the  many  species  x/hich  for  various  reasons  havo 
little  or  no  cormiercial  value  today.  Their  utilization  xrould  con¬ 
tribute  materially  to  rolioving  shortages,  llanj'  species  once  unpopular 


now  find  ready  markets  because  rcsoarch  showed  how  the  barriers  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  utilization  could  be  reraoved.  Continuing 
rosoarch  is  needed  to  find  outlets  for  more  of  these  noglectod 
species,  l/o  must  also  find  markets  for  tho  largo  cj_uantitioG  of 
disease-  and  firc-killod  timber  now  being  left  in  the  woods. 

In  order  that  viood  naj^  serv^  more  satisfactorily  and  economically  in 
engineering  structures,  wliero  it  has  always  boon  used  extcnsivol;^,  ncx/ 
information  is  nooded  on  scloction,  storage,  fabrication,  design  cri¬ 
teria,  and  protection  against  deterioration. 

C-oneral  _Plan:  In  fiscal  year  1947  about  85  parcent  of  the  research  and 
technical  work  is  being  done  at  the  Porost  Products  Laboratory,  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  The  romaindor  is  being  done  at  tlie  forest  experiment 
stations  having  forest  utilization  service  units. 

Ih:ample^  of  Progress  and^Gurront  Program: 

C_ondntionlng  and  prot.jc_^Gion  of  wood  products:  This  project  has  to  do 
vrith  seasoning,  bonding,  and  thu  control  of  moisture  content  of  vrood 
products;  tho  improvement  and  devolopmont  of  teclmiciuos  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  voiiwor,  plyvrood,  laminated  n'ood,  and  other  glued  proomets; 
and  tho  protection  of  r/ood  against  weathering,  fire,  docay,  insects 
and  marine  borers. 

More  dry  lurf^or  J?or  housing:  IlU3mrs  are  in  for  trouble  when  green  or 
partl3^  dried  lumber  is  used"  in  house  construction.  Every  effort 
should  bo  made  to  see  that  properlj^  dried  lumber  is  available  to 
moot  the  requirements  of  tho  nation's  present  housing  program.  One 
of  a  number  of  methods  by  wMch  the  forest  Service  is  contributing 
toward  this  end  is  through  instruction.  Classos  in  kiln  drying 
methods  conducive  to  increased  output  of  dry  lumber  vdth  a  minimum 
of  degrade  losses  and  at  reasonable  costs  arc  being  conducted  at 
industrial  centers  and  at  tho  Laboratory. 

Publications  on  housing:  Two  articles,  "Glues  and  Gluing  in  Pre¬ 
fabricated  iiouse  Construction”  and  "Increasing  the  Eire  Safety  in 
Eouscs”  Tjerv^  prepared  and  published.. 

Fire-retarding  insulation  boards:  A  proliminari'-  study  of  tho  flaano- 
spread  characteristics  of  20  cormrcial  interior  fiber  insulation 
boards  v;as  complotod.  Several  test  methods  vrere  used  in  evaluating 
boards  as  furnished  hy  tha  manufacturers  and  aft>jr  the  application 
of  different  fire-retarding  preparations.  iTliqn  applied  in  adequate 
emounts  several  of  tiia  preparations  wore  found  .sufficiently  effective 
to  permit  rcproscnto.tive  boards  to  moot  the  flame-spread  requiro- 
monts  of  Federal  Specification  for  "slow  burning"  classification. 

Fci^ber  gAu^ng  rrith  radio -frequonej^  heating;  To  apply  tho  speed 
advantages  of  radio-froquenc3i"  heating  to  the  setting  of  glues  in  ’Tood 
products  -  the  glue  sots  in  seconds  rather  than  hours  -  methods  were 
devised  using  such  heat,  including  design  details  for  necessary 
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olcctrical  aquipriiont,  and  incxponsivc  presses  and  pressing  methods . 
High-fropu^Jncy  heat  appears  to  hold  special  proraisc  in  furniture 
riio.nuf acturo  and  production  of  loniinatad  tirabers  for  land  structures 
and  ships. 

Treated  \rood.  can  be  glu^d:  A  report  was  prepared  covering  a  recently 
completed  study  in  the  gluing  of  uood  treated  T/ith  vjood  preservatives, 
fire  retardants,  and  urea.  The  results  of  these  tests  indicated 
that  no  treatments  produced  v;ood  .vdiicli  x'jas  ungluable  if  the  proper 
glue  and  gluing  conditions  x7ero  used. 

Dot PC ting  unea  in  rosin  glues:  Urea  resin  is  loss  durable  than  other 
corivionlj^  used  resins  for  gluing  vrood,  particular!’/*  phenol,  resorcinol, 
ojid  nolamine  resin  glues.  In  specifications  for  the  latter  glues, 
tests  that  vrould  exclude  urea  or  urea  rosin  as  an  ingredient  vrcre 
needed.  On^' \rc,G  developed  that  ronuires  but  10  minutes  to  maJ:c. 

Preservative  treatment  of  poles  and  other  tirabers:  In  addition  to 
advising  on  miscellaneous  polo  treating  and  pole  specification 
problems  for  the  Puu’al  Electrification  Acini  ni  strati  on,  eight  specific 
projects  r-jere  undertaken,  the  object  of  v/hicli  is  to  acquire  informa¬ 
tion  most  helpful  to  the  REA  in  its  efforts  to  meet  its  heavy  dcraand 
for  treated  povor  lino  polos. 

A  paper  entitled,  •  “The  Preservative  Treatment-  of  'V'an’ious  Species 
Proposed  for  Poles  and  Crossarms,”  X7as  presented  at  the  smiraor  raeot- 
ing  of  the. American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 

A  paper  entitled  “T'^mporaturos  Obtained  in  Timbers  inien  the  Surface 
Temperature  is  Changed  after  Various  Periods  of  Heating"  xras  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  annuo.l  m-eeting  of  the  American  giood  Presvcrvors' 
Association.  The  information  given  in  this  paper  permits  the  follov;- 
ing  determinations:  (1)  heating  periods  for  sterilizing  timbers, 

(2)  temperatures  in  timbers  treated  by  the  hot  and  cold  bath  method, 

(3)  temperatures  at  the  end  of  the  vacuum  period  rrhon  timbers  arc 
conditioned  by  the  steaming  and  vacuum,  (1)  heating  periods  and  cooling 
temperatures  needed  to  set  phenolic  resin  glues  used  in  gluing 
laminated  timbers,  raid  (5)  temperatures  at  any  point  in  a  timber  vhon 
the  surface  temperature  is  raised  during  th^  heating  period. 

Southern,  pii^e :  Tho  Laboratory  cooperated  rrith  a 'commer¬ 
cial  producer  in  a  study  of  tim  practicability  of  producing  pl^aTOod 
from  Southern  yellov  pine  logs.  The  preliminary  studios  indicated 
that  veneer  can  be  cut  successfully  from  Southern  yclloiT  pine  and 
can  be  dried  vith  currv^nt  types  of  equipment. 

^erformaeicc  of  TVA’o  mcliine  assembled  flooring:  A  cooperative  study 
raas  begun  vith  the  Tenness^jo  Valley  Xuthority  to  tost  the  performance 
of  cross-bomdod  hardvood  flooring  glued  bj^  a  process  raid  in  equipment 
developed  bj^  TVA.  The  production  of  this  type  of  flooring  is 
directed  toxrard  the  utilization  of  loxr-grade  hardx'food  logs  xihich  can¬ 
not  economically  bo  converted  into  flooring  of  the  conventional  typo. 
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Properties  investigations  and  v/ood  products  development 

This  project  deals  T;ith  the  effect  of  wood  structun'e  on  its  properties; 
the  effect  of  grovrth  conditions  on  the  quality  of  the  wood;  the  strength 
of  natural,  nodified  and  converted  wood;  the  development  and  design  of 
vrood  products  and  structures;  and  the  efficient  harvesting  and  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  timber  crop. 

Retaining  woods  market  in  tobacco  curing;  In  the  bright-leaf  tobacco 
region  i;ood  is  the  principal  fuel  used  for  curing  and  drying  tobacco, 
but  the  trend  is  to'ward  replacement  of  vrood -burning  funnaces  v/ith 
coal  stokers  mainly  because  the  latter  afford  automatic  control  of 
temperatures.  There  is  still  a.  sustained  market  per  annum  for  over 
one  million  cords  of  wood,  and  because  such  wood  may  be  of  a  qua.lity 
not  suitable  for  higher  use,  the  retention  of  this  market  is  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  forest  products  utilization.  A  cooperative 
study  with  the  North  Carolina  Agriculture  Experiment  Station,  the 
U.  S.  Tobacco  Experiment  Station,  and  a  commercial  stove  company  was 
begum  for  the  purpose  of  improving  ways  of  employing  wood  as  fuel  in 
tobacco  curing.  Several  curing  tests  ireve  conducted  in  vdiich  the 
drying  vras  up  to  standard  requirements  with  a  saving  of  about  13.6^ 
in  the  amount  of  wood  used.  Additional  work  v/ill  be  done  looking 
toward  further  improvement. 

Outlets  for  v/hite  fir,  Sngelmann  spruce,  and  lodgepole  pine:  Studies 
were  begun  to  compare  the  qualities  of  white  fir  lumber  with  those 
of  ponderosa  pine  vjith  a  viev/  to  substituting  it  for  ponderosa  pine 
where  its  qualities  are  adequate  and  costs  are  favorable.  A  series 
of  kiln  runs  indicated  that  the  successful  drying  of  white  fir  is 
probably  more  a  problem  of  kiln  efficiency  and  operating  technique 
than  one  of  developing  a  nev/  and  special  drying  procedure.  In  resawing 
studies  it  v/as  found  that  the  differential  between  white  fir  and 
ponderosa  pine  could  be  reduced  but  probably  never  to  the  point  of 
making  v/hite  fir  as  easy  to  savj  as  ponderosa  pine.  A  series  of  tests 
involving  the  factors  of  moisture  content  and  nailing  vrere  made  on 
orange  crates  using  both  species.  VJhite  fir  vrsiS  found  to  have  more 
tendency  to  split  than  ponderosa  pine,  except  v/hen  a  rail-type  end 
T/as  used.  Nail  pull  occurred  to  a  greater  extent  in  vmite  fir  than 
in  ponderosa  pine  orange  crates. 

A  study  v/as  begun  on  the  use  of  Engelraann  spruce  and  lodgepole  pine 
timber  in  Colorado  and  IJyoming.  Even  in  local  markets  luiaber  from 
the  ITest  Coast  and  elsevmere  is  used  alraost  to  the  exclusion  of  native 
timber.  In  an  attempt  to  investigate  this  seemingly  uneconomic 
practice  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  better  utilization  of  the 
nation’s  lumber,  a  fact-finding  survey  vras  made  in  these  States.  It 
appears  that  Colorado  and  Nyoming  have  the  timber  to  support  a 
greatly  increased  cut,  and,  since  two-thirds  of  the  timber  used  there 
is  now  imported  from  outside,  that  a  good  market  is  at  hand  v/ithin 
these  States.  Hoy,;  this  as  vrell  as  outside  markets  can  be  developed 
is  being  given  further  study. 
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Hardvjood  log  grade  developnent :  The  v;ork  on  hardwood  log  grade 
development  held  in  abeyance  during  the  war  was  resumed  in  the 
Central  States.  Represented  in  the  mill  tallies  made  are  all  of 
the  comjjiercially  mportant  vroods  coEimon  to  the  Lake  States  and 
the  North  in  general  and  most  of  the  common  hardwoods  of  the  South. 
Computation  of  field  data  is  not  yet  sufficiently  complete  to 
permit  analysis. 

California  hardwoods:  Despite  the  fact  that  California  hardwoods 
are  fairly  plentiful  in. some  localities  their  use  has  been  very 
limited.  The  current  shortage  of  lumber  of  all  kinds  brought  to  a 
head  the  need  for  a  better  understanding  of  this  potential  supply 
of  hardvroods.  As  an  initial  move  some  logs  of  chinquapin,  tan  oak, 
Pacific  madrono,  and  California  laurel,  representing  a  fair  average 
of  the  timber,  vjere  started  through  a  series  of  processing  tests 
including  seasoning,  veneer -making,  and  machining.  In  veneer 
cutting  by  the  rotary  process  all  species  cut  satisfactorily  from 
the  standpoint  of  tightness  and  smoothness  of  veneer.  During  dry¬ 
ing  the  laurel  developed  some  -aaviness,  some  madrone  split  badly, 
but  the  chinquapin  and  tan  oak  veneers  v^ere  quite  free  of  such 
defeats.  The  machining  and  lumber  seasoning  studies  are  now  underway. 

Foreign  woods  information:  A  constantly  increasing  number  of 
inquiries  were  received  seeking  information  on  foreign  woods,  v/hich 
are  needed  to  alleviate  current  shortages.  To  help  supply  this 
demand  for  information  nev;  issues  of  the  Foreign  Noods  Leaflet 
Series  to  include  the  latest  available  information  were  completed 
for  alerce,  Cedrela,  Marupa,  Pririoavera,  Rakuda,  and  Santa  Maria, 
most  of  which  are  tropical  American  woods. 

Other  woods  for  shuttles  -  dogxjood  scarce:  Because  dogivood  for 
shuttles  continues  in  short  supply,  efforts  are  being  continued  to 
find  other  vroods  that  are  satisfactory  for  this  use.  The  studies 
of  the  properties  of  open-grovm  sugar  maple  followed  by  cooperative 
manufacture  and  testing  of.  shuttles  from  this  source  resulted  in 
the  purchase  of  6,000  high-density  sugar  maple  shuttle  blanks  by 
one  firm  for  a  commercial  trial  of  shuttle  manufacture.  Shuttle 
blocks  of  Eastern  hophornbeaia  and  American  beech,  which  also  appear 
promising  for  this  use,  were  furnished  to  two  companies  for  manu¬ 
facture  and  service  tests  of  finished  shuttles. 

"Tension  wood*'  in  hardvjoods:  "Tension  vrood"  is  an  abnormal  type  of 
structure  in  hardvjood  species  that  is  characterized  anatomically 
by  the  presence  of  so-called  gelatinous  fibers.  Some  vrood  with 
gelatinous  fibers  has  been  found  to  have  excessive  longitudinal 
shrinkage,  erratic  strength  strength  properties,  and  to  be  difficult 
to  surface  smoothly.  Studies  made  on  white  oak  and  cottonwood  showed 
good  correlation  betvroen  high  longitudinal  slorinlcage  and  the 
presence  of  gelatinous  fibers.  A  study  is  undervroy  to  correlate 
the  relationship  between  varying^  amounts  of.  gelatinous,  fibres,  and 
the  strength  properties  of  v;hite  oak  beams  that  have  been  found  too 
lov;  in  bending  strength  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  cause  of 
these  lov7  properties. 


A.S.T.I'.i.  publications:  Ti-vo  papers,  "Ivletlicds  of  Deterr.iining  the 
Specific  Gravity  of  h"ood  and  vJood-Base  Materials",  and  "Fatigue  of 
VJood  and  Glued  Mood  Construction,"  vrere' presented  iat  the'  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials, 

Ash  from  Lake  States  may  help  relieve  shortage:  Analysis  of  average 
bending  and  end  crushing  strength  properties  of  second-grovrth  vdiite 
ash  from  Northern  Uisconsin  showed  that  it  v^as  about  equal  to  that 
from  Indiana  and  Ohio.  This  indicates  that  the  second-grov;th  white 
ash  in  the  Northern  Lahe  States  region  is  a  potential  source  of  high 
grade  iiiaterial  for  lifting  tool  handles,  rackets,  and  baseball  bats. 
Its  possibilities  for  these  uses  are  being  explored. 

Assistance  to  N.H.A, :  The  goal  of  2,700,000  houses  to  be  built  by 
the  end  of  1947,  set  by  the  National  Eousing  Agency,  will  require 
more  m.aterials  than  are  likel;?-  to  be  produced  by  manufacturers  of 
well-kncvm  building  materials.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to 
utilize  fully  all  satisfactory  new  materials.  At  the  request  of 
the  National  Housing  Agency,  the  Laboratory  began  the  testing  of 
these  materials  as  they  are  submitted  and  is  assisting  in  making  an 
evaluation  of  their  suitability  for  housing.  The  preparation  of  a 
manual  on  prefabricated  house  construction  was  begun  for  N.H.A. 

This  vrork  was  financed  with  funds  advanced  by  IT.H.A. 

Types  of  nails  for  boxes:  An  investigation  was  made  to"  study'  the 
properties  of  different  /i:;>n)es  of  nails  under  static  and  impact  with- 
drau/al  tests  as  v;ell  as  the  utilization  of  these  nails  in  assembly 
of  wood  boxes.  Analysis  of  results  to  date  indicates  a  marked 
superiority  of  the  _a.nnularly  or  spirally  grooved  nails  over  the 
plain  shank  nails  v/ith  or  x'/ithout  surface  treatment  both  in  the 
withdrawal  tests  and  for  use  in  boxes. 

Evaluating  cushioning  ma.terlals:  There  was  developed  'a  method' of 
determining  the  properties  of  cushioning  materials  to  guide  their 
use  in  the  design  of  cushioned  packages  for  the  shipment  of 
products  subject  to  damago  in  transit.  The  method  fulfills  a  need 
lor^  expressed  by  such  organizations  as  the  I-mierican  Society  for 
Testing  Materials  and.  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry  amd  by  industry  in  general.  Selection  of  cushion¬ 
ing  iiiaterials  hitherto  v/as  purely  a  trial  and  error  procodure.  As 
a  result,  many  packages  were  either  underdesigned  or  wasteful  of 
materials,  with  consequent  hirgher  freight  costs  and  x^aste  of  ship¬ 
ping  space.  This  procedure  i;ill  enable  manufacturers  of  cushioning 
materials  to  develop  nsv7  cushions  to  meet  the  specific' needs  of  any 
industry  and  will  enable  industry  in  general  to  design  packages 
xvLthin  specific  cost  limits.  The  growd;h  of  freight  shipment  by  air 
xvill  emphasize  the  need  for  accurate  design  of  pc.ckages  of  Biinimum 
weight  and  volume,  and  the  method  x-uill  make  possible  a  fuller  use 
of  this  means  of  transportation. 

New  chests  for  fire-fighting  tools:  Four  different  sizes  of  chests 
for  tools  used  in  fighting. forest  fires  were  designed  and  tested. 

The  chests  a.re  of  sturdy  construction  to  xvithstand  the  rough  handling 
in  hasty  loading  and  unloading. 
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Jack  and  red  pine  poles:  Tssts  were  completed  on  jack  pine  and  red 
pine  in  the  green  condition  from  Minnesota.  These  tests  were  made 
to  obtain  further  data  on  these  species  because  of  their  possible 
expanded  use  for  pole  construction. 

Hijiher  working  stresses  satisfactory:  As  a  basis  for  determining  the 
validity  and  continued  use  of  worlcing  stresses  in  wood  members  and 
joints  based  on  the  principles  of  Directive  29  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  an  appraisal  of  service  rendered  was  made  on  a  number  of 
Navy  buildings  erected  during  the  war.  V'Jhile  evidence  vras  found  that 
numerous  difficulties  had  been  encountered,  most  of  them  could  be 
attributed  to  other  causes  rather  than  to  any  inherent  deficiency  in 
the  working  stresses  used  in  the  design. 

Pulp  and  paper 

The  purpose  of  the  work  under  this  project  is  to  increase  economical 
production  and  to  attain  better  pulp  quality  and  higher  yields  from 
native  species,  including  those  now  little  used  or  unused.  Activities 
are  also  directed  toivard  the  improvement  of  present  pulp  and  paper 
products  and  the  development  of  nev;  ones. 

Flavanone  interference  in  Douglas-fir  pulping:  From  experiments 
made  to  date  there  is  strong  evidence  that  a  nev:  flavanone  (2,3 
dihydroquercetin)  found  in  Douglas-fir  heartvrood  to  the  extent  of 
1  to  2  percent,  is  largely  responsible  for  poor  results  in  the  sul¬ 
fite  pulping  of  this  species.  Practical  methods  vrill  be  sought  to 
overcome  the  deleterious  effect  of  this  material. 

Use  of  hr.rdv;oods  by  Northeastern  pulp  mills:  Tx'7enty-two  importojit 
pulp  mills  in  6  Northeastern  States  were  visited  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  determining  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  use  of 
hardxTOods  in  the  pulp  .and  paper  industry  in  this  region.  One  of 
the  secondary  objectives  oi*  the  visit  was  to  present  the  latest 
Laboratory  information  on  hardxTOOd  utilization  for  pulp  and  paper. 

It  v:c.s  found  that  most  of  the  mills  were  vrell  av/are  of  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  diminishing  softxjood  supplies  and  the  necessity  for 
increased  use  of  hardvjoods  for  better  forest  balance.  It  was  like- 
v;ise  found  that  most  mills  vrcre  using  small  amounts  of  hardxTOods. 

One  mill  has  found  that  bleached  hardwood  sulfate  pulps  are  entirely 
suitable  for  replacing  a  v;ell-knoxvn  bleached  softv/ood  sulfite  pulp 
in  a  x'lide  variety  of  papers  and  is  constructing  a  sulfate  pulp  mill 
xvhich  will  pulp  hardwoods 'to  a  considerable  extent. 

Book,  tissue  and  other  papers,  from  hardxvoods:  As  a  part  of  the 
extensive  study  of  the  groundvrood  pulping  of  quaking  aspen  for  pulp 
to  bo  used  in  the  manufacture  of  machine-coated  book  paper,  a  study 
X7as  made  in  cooperation  xTith  a  pulp  and  paper  concern  on  the  effect 
of  temperature,  pressure,  and  stone  surface  condition  on  pulp 
quality  and  grinding  efficiency. 

The  investigation  into  the  suitability  of  traditionally  less 
desirable  v/oods  for  the  production  of  neutral  sulfite  semichemical 


pulp  for  book  paper  was  extended  to  include  the  more  dense  species  of 
cherry,  beech,  and  maple.  The  study  v;as  made  in  cooperation  with  a 
New  England  concern  vhiere  the  more  desirable  vjoods  are  becoming 
scarce.  An  acceptable  book  pa.per  was  produced  from  a  mixture  of  the 
fnree  species. 

A  project  to  determine  to  what  extent  bleached  neutral  sulfite  semi- 
chemical  pulp  and  groundwood  pulp  from  several  southern  hardwoods 
could  be  used  in  book  coating  stock,  bond  paper,  and  paperboard  for 
food  packaging  was  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  a  large  paper 
company.  The  species  studied  included  yellovj-poplar ,  black  tupelo, 
sugar  maple,  swectg'om.  Eastern  cottonwood,  and  white  ash.  The  scmi- 
chemLcal  pulps  v/ere  bleached  by  the  use  of  sodium  hypochlorite  and 
by  sodiuia  peroxide.  All  the  hypochlorite-bleached  semi chemical 
pulps  appeared  to  bo-  satisfactory  for  book  coating  stock  furnishes 
up  to  40  percent.  None  of  the  seini chemical  pulps  prepared  in  this 
manner  v/erc  permanent  enough  in  brightness  to  be  suitable  for  use 
in  bond  papers  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  semichomical  pulps 
were  suited  for  use  up  to  about  25  percent  in  the  paperboard 
furnishes.  The  groundv/ood  pulps  viero  found  to  be  satisfactory  for 
the  book  grades  in  quantities  up  to  60  percent  of  the  fur*nishes. 

Tests  wore  made  on  yellow  birch  in  cooperation  with  an  eastern  manu¬ 
facturer  in  an  effort  to  develop  a  greater  utilization  of  this 
species.  It  v/as  cooked  by  the  neutral  sulfite  semi- chemical  process. 
Experimental  papers  wore  made  using  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
unbleached  pulp  mixed  vnth  softxTOod  groundwood  and  softwood  sulfite 
pulps  A  trial  run  vm.s  also  made  using  60  percent  birch  neutral 
sulfite  semichomical  pulp,  50  percent  aspen  greundx/oodj,  and 
10  percent  softwood  sulfite  pulp.  The  cooporator  reported  that  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  results  v/oro  obtained  in  converting  those  papers 
into  embossed  napkin  and  toilet  tissue. 

Bleaching  mechanical  pulps:  A  study  of  the  sodium  peroxide  bleach¬ 
ing  of  mechanical  pulps  vxas  made  for  a  southern  mill  interested  in 
the  possibility  of  using  such  pulps  in  a  grade  of  book  paper  for 
which  a  pulp  brightness  of  about  65  is  desired.  Mechanical  pulps 
wore  prepared  from  yellow-poplar,  black  tupelo,  swoetgum,  post  oak, 
and  Southern  yellow  pine.  Brightness  values  of  the  bleached  pulps 
ranged  from  64  for  post  oak  to  74  for  swcetg’on.  The  post  oak, pulp, 
presumably  due  to  the  tannin  content,  xTas  the  only  one  vjhich 
required  the  alkaline  extraction  in  order  to  attain  a  satisfactory 
brightness  v/ith  the  2  percent  peroxide. 

Chor.h. cglly  converted  and. derived  products 

This  project  covers  the  chemistrj^  of  cellulose,  hemi cellulose ,  lignin, 

extractives  and  other  components  of  v/ood;  the  improvement  of  v/ood's 

properties  by  chemical  means;  ,  and  the  chemical  conversion  of  v/ood  into 

now  products. 

Alpha-cclluloso  for  special  requirements:  One  phase  of  the  work 
being  done  on  alpha-cclluloso,  'which  is  the  most  stable  part  of  the 
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cellulose  and  is  used  for  making  rayons,  tire  fabrics,  sausage 
casings,  and  cellophane,  has  to  do  v/ith  developing  practical 
means  for  separating  the  alpha-cellulose  from  the  lignin  and  the 
hemi cellulose  with  a  controllable  degradation  of  the  alpha- 
cellulose  for  special  requirements.  Some  uses  require  a  high 
(96  percent)  alpha-cellulose  material  Yjith  extremely  high  vis¬ 
cosity  (150  to  200  c.p.),  and  a  soda  solubility  of  7  to  10  percent. 
Procedures  for  producing  a  material  having  this  combination  was 
developed  and  a  quantity  of  it  v/as  raade  and  shipped  to  an  industrial 
company  for  testing. 

Anti-shrink  efficiency  of  resin-forming  systems:  A  study  was  made 
to  deterraine  the  most  suitable  rosin- forming  system  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  dimensional  stability.  Under  identical  treating  condi¬ 
tions  urea  resins  appeared  to  give  about  two -thirds  the  antishrink 
effectiveness  that  can  be  obtained  with  the  v/ater- soluble  phenolic 
resins.  Thus,  at  a  resin  content  of  30  percent,  urea  rosins  showed 
an  antishrink  efficiency  of  44  percent  and  phenolic  resins  67 
percent. 

Alcohol,  and  feeding  yeast  from  vjood:  Laboratoi'y  investigations  of 
the  production  of  industrial  alcohol  and. high  protein  feeding  yeast 
from  wood  T:aste  were  continued  during  the  year.  In  one  series  of 
tests  it  was  shown  that  redxrood  mill  vjastQ  could  bo  hydrolyzed  to 
produce  sugars  sufficient  for  the  production  of  40  to  42  gallons  of 
alcohol  per  ton  of  wood  v/aste.  Pilot-plant  investigation  showed 
that  mixtures  of  Douglas-fir  mill  v;aste  containing  hogged  slabs  and 
edgings,  sawdust,  and  shavings  may  bo  charged  into  the  digester  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  produce  5.5  to  6  pounds  of  reducing  sugar 
per  cubic  foot  of  digester  capacity.  A  continuous  process  for 
introducing  the  acid  for  hydrolysis  into  the  digester  resulted  in 
decreased  time  for  hydrolysis  and  higher  yields  and  made  possible 
greater  ease  of  control.  In  cooperation  with  an  industrial  con¬ 
cern,  a  process  for  the  automatic  neutralization  of  wood-sugar 
solutions  under  pressure  was  developed,  so  that  it  is  now  possible 
to  neutralize  the  wood-sugar  solutions  continuously  as  they  are 
being  removed  from  the  digester. 

Fermentations  using  yeast  transferred  from  a  completed  fermenta¬ 
tion  to  fresh  sugar  solution  were  continued  for  over  180  transfers, 
producing  high  yields  of  alcohol  and  maintaining  a  satisfa^ctory 
rate  of  fermentation.  In  another  series  of  experiments  the 
residual  liquors  from  the  alcohol  distillation  (still  bottoms) 
wore  used  to  propogatc  yeast.  The  yield  of  yeast  indicated  that 
both  pentoses  a,nd  volatile  acids  v7ore  used  to  grow  yeast.  The 
solutions  remaining  from  the  yeast  production  vjctq  used  as  the  make¬ 
up  liquor  for  hydrolysis  and  found  suitable.  Such  experiments  shov/ 
that  stream  pollution  can  be  avoided  by  reuse  of  the  liquor  and 
that  either  yeast  or  furfural  can  be  produced  from  the  pentose 
sugars . 
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Lignin  utiJ-ization:  Many  saxTiples  of  the  lignin  remaining  from  the 
conversion  of  vrood  tvaste  to  alcohol  have  hocn  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  for  test  as  soil  builders,  resin  extenders, 
and  many  other  uses.  ‘'Tork  on  the  acid  hydrolysis  of  trood  for  use 
in  plastics  done  during  the  past  three  years  was  smimarized  and 
presented  in  a  publication  for  distribution. 

General 

State  and  Federal  research  conference:  A  comprehensive  exposition 
of  xvhat  is  transpiring  in  the  State  and  Federal^  forest  products 
research  institutions  of  the  United  States  was  given  March  18-20, 
1946,  when,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 
representatives  of  virtually  every  important '■wobd-pfoduding  State  ' 
and  region  in  the  country  met  for  the  first  time  to  exchange  infor¬ 
mation  and  ideas  at  a  nationwide  Conference  on  State  and  Federal 
Forest  Products  Research  Program. 

Forest  Utilization  Service:  Five  additional  units  -of  the  Forest 
Utilization  Service  were  established  making  a  toto.l  of  seven  units 
ncvj  functioning.  The  regions  being  served  by  the  nov;  units  are 
the  Pacific  Northvrest,  California,  Northern  Rociij'- Mountain,  Central 
States,  and  Southeastern.  The  units  estci.blished' in' 1945:  ,Sorve''tIie 
Southern  and  Northeastern  regions. 
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( e)  Forest  Resources  Investigations 


Objective;  To  provide  and  maintain  information  on  the  forest  resource 
of  the  United  States,  including  its  condition,  area,  volume,  loca- 
-  tion,  quality,  rate  of  growth,  and  rate  of  drain;  to  determine  the 
requirements  for  forest  products;  to  study  problems  of  the  forest 
economy  as  revealed  by  this  survey;  and  to  make  special  studies 
related  to  the  economic  problems  of  timber  ownership,  management, 
production,  utilization  and  consumption. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  Approximately  630  million  acres,  or 
one- third  of  the  total  area  of  the  United  States,  is  in  forest  land, 
three-fourths  of  which  is  commercial  and  one-fourth  noncommercial, 
'The  forest  stands  vary  from  heavy  virgin  forests,  now  mostly  in 
the  west,  to  light  and  scattered  second-growth  stands,  mostly  in 
the  east.  Some  of  the  timber  is  readily  accessible;  some  is 
economically  inaccessible.  Some  timber  ij,  of  the  species,  size 
and  quality  to  make  it  highly  desirable  and  useful;  some  is  so  poor 
it  cahnot  be  harvested  economically s  New  growth  is  being  produced 
abundantly  on  part  of  the  forest  land;  other  lands  are  too  poor 
to  produce  a  forest  stand,  or  fires  or  heavy  cutting  have  pre¬ 
vented  regeneration.  Some  of  the  timber  is  still  close  to  consum¬ 
ing  markets,  but  much  of  it  can  be  brought  to  iiiarket  only  at 
considerable  cost.  Detailed  knowledge  of  these  conditions  is 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  our  forest  opportunities  and  pr'S-b- 
lems.  The  mieans  of  acquiring  this  knowledge  is  through  forest 
resource  studies--the  forest  survey  and  forest  economics  investi¬ 
gations  o  . 

The'  function  of  the  forest  survey  is  to  inventory  the  forest 
stand,  to  show. where  and  in  what  volume  trees  of  different  species, 
age  and  ‘quality  arc  located,  to  determine  how  fast  stands  of 
different  quality  and  value  are  being  depleted  through  cutting  and 
other  losses,  and  the  nature,  location  and  extent  of  new  forest 
growth,  Ylfithout  this  information  there  can  be  no  intelligent 
appraisal  of  the  storehouse  of  value  in  our  forests  nor  of  the 
problems  of  utilizing,  replacing,  and  protecting  our  forest 
wealth.  ‘  With  this  information  there  will  be  a  sound  basis  on 
which  public  and  private  agencies  may  develop  plans  and  programs 
which'  Will  assure  adequate  supplies  of  forest  products  for  the 
future  'and  proper  forest  land  uscc 

In  addition  to  providing  these  basic  data,  the  forest  survey  dis¬ 
closes  many  special  problems  of  local,  regional  and  national 
interest.  Many  of  'these  problems  which  are  economic  in  nature 
are  the  subject  of  forest  economics  investigations..  These  in¬ 
clude  studies  of  the  costs  and  financial  returns  to  be  expected 
from  different  methods  of  managing  forest  lands,  including  returns 
to  timber  land  owners,  v/ood-using  industries,  and  forest  communi¬ 
ties®  Other  studies  are  designed  to  determine  means  of  allevi¬ 
ating  the  social  and  economic  adjustments  that  follow  depletion 
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of  timber,  range  or  water  resources.  Still  other  economic  inves¬ 
tigations  are  concerned  with  specific  factors  limiting  forest 
management,  such  as  forest  taxation,  insurance,  credit,  price 
trends  and  market  changes.  Such  analyses  of  social  and  economic 
problems  together  v/ith  survey  data  on  forest  resources  form  the 
basis  of  forest  policies  and  programs  for  public  agencies,  for 
private  forest  enterprises,  and  for  farmers  and  other  forest  land 
ovaiers* 

General  Plan:  The  forest  survey,  initiated  in  1930,  is  accomplished 
by  a  field  inventory  and  analysis  of  resource  data  for  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  lands.  Also  included  are  studies  of  current  and 
prospe ctive- production  and  consumption  of  forest  products  and  the 
influencing  factors.  The  inventory  field  work  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  regional  Forest  Experiment  Stations,  and  the  require¬ 
ments  phase  by  a  central  unit  in  Washington.  The  general  plan 
is  to  cover  unsurveyed  territory  as  rapidly  as  conditions  v/ill 
permit.  Findings  of  the  survey  are  compiled  and  analyzed,  and 
reports  ane  issued  by  counties  or  groups  of  counties,  states,  and 
forest  regions  as  soon  as  possible  after  completion  of  the  field 
inventory.  Subsequently,  the  data  for  the  territory  covered  are 
brought  up-to-date  from  time  to  time  through  field  checks  and 
office  computations.  Fo llowihggthe  completion  of  initial  surveys 
for  the  entire  country,  the  aim  v^ill  be  to  keep  the  data  current 
thereafter. 

Forest  economics  investigations  arc  conducted  at  the  regional  ■ 
experimental  stations  and  in  the  Washington  Office.  These  studios 
of  economic  problems  are  closely  integrated  with  the  forest  survey 
and  with  other  research  in  forest  management  and  related  fields. 
Close  working  relationships  are  also  maintoined  with  a  number  of 
other  research  groups,  including  State  experiment  stations, 
universities,  trade  associations,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and 
other  Federal  agencies. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program 

During  the  past  year,  as  in  earlier  v/ar  years,  investigations  of  forest 
resources  involved  considerable  effort  in  collection  and  analysis  of 
information  needed  by  government  agencies  in  carrying  out  recojavor- 
sion  policies.  At  the  same  time  work  was  continued  on  other  research 
activities  such  as  the  Forest  Survey  and  a  number  of  other  economics 
projects. 

Forest  Survey:  Activities  of  the  Forest  Survey  project  included 
bringing  resource  information  up-to-date  for  a  nationwide  reappraisal 
of  the  forest  situation,  developing  plans  for  a  large-scale  resump¬ 
tion  of  now  and  maintenance  Surveys,  and  supplying  varied  resource 
data  to  a  largo  number  of  public  agencies,  industries  and  indi-  - 
vidua Is. 
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Flans  and  procedures  for  a  largo-scale  expansion  of  the  Forest  Sur-* 
vey  were  completed.  New  techniques  based  upon  interpretation  of 
aerial  photographs  were  developed  for  classifying  forest  areas  and 
measuring  timber  volumes  and  tree  heights.  Tests  were  made  of 
infra-red  and  other  'b^rpes  of  film  to  determine  desirable  specif i- 
ca.tions  for  aerial  resource  photos.  Sempling  procedures  were 
developed  to  reduce,  costs  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  more  detailed 
and  statistically  reliable  data  for  local  areas.  To  assure  effec¬ 
tive  inter-regional  coordination,  standards  wore  evolved  in  two 
national  conferences  for  survey  objectives,  subject  matter  coverage, 
levels  of  intensity  and  accuracy,  and  field  and  report  scheduling 
by  regions.  Detailed  working  plans  wore  also  prepared  in  each 
region  to  guide  future  new  forest  surveys  and  reinvontorics  of  areas 
previously  covered. 

Four  , regional  Survey  publications  for  the  South,  Virginia,  and 
California  were  completed  and  published.  Varied  other  detailed 
information  was  released  in  the  form  of  correspondence  with  public 
agencies,  forest  industries,  timber  owners,  and  others. 

There  remain  to  be  surveyed  initially  some  325  million  acres,  or 
somewhat  more  than  half  the  total-  forested  area  of  the  country.  The 
Survey  is  now  embarked  on  a  program  to  complete  the  initial  Survey 
in  7  years  and  to  resurvey  the  remainder  of  the  country  in  10  years. 
New  v/ork  is  being  concentrated  in  the  California,  Central  States, 
Northeastern  and  Southern  regions.  Resurvey  work  is  also  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  all  other  regions.  In  1947  a  number  of  county  and  State 
statistical  reports  will  be  completed  as  well  as  comprehensive 
analytical  reports  for  Virginia,  Florida,  western  Montana,  and  the 
Lake  States  region. 

Forest  Reappraisal;  As  part  of  a  general  reappraisal  of  the  forest 
situation  in  the  United  States,  made  to  evaluate  effects  of  the  war 
and  to  determine  policies  needed  to  assure  future  wood  requirements, 
considerable  effort  was  devoted  to  a  careful  reanalysis  of  available 
information  on  forest  resources.  Field  checks  were  made  in  pre¬ 
viously  surveyed  territory.  These  showed  in  the  Southern  States, 
for  example,  that  during  the  past  decade  sawlog  growing  stock  has 
declined  by  14  percent,  although  in  terms  of  small  as  well  as  saw- 
timber  trees,  the  growing  stock  has  shown  little  change.  Estimates 
were  also  compiled*  for  unsurveyed  regions  on  forest  areas  by  lype 
of  cover  and  ownership,  the  quantity,  quality  and  distribution  of 
timber  stands,  forest  growth  and  drain,  potential  timber  require¬ 
ments  and  related  information.  These  estimates,  like  those  for  the 
South,  show  a  continued  decline  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
nation’s  saw- timber  resource. 

Other  investigations  for  which  reports  were  prepared  analyzed  the 
problems  and  opportunities  of  various  forest  industries,  potential 
timber  requirements,  wood  waste,  forest  credit  and  insurance,  forest 
taxation,  forest  cooperatives,  forest  employment,  and  the  world  tim¬ 
ber  situation  in  relation  to  United  States  forest  resources. 
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Lumber  Production  and  Requirements  Surveys;  A  cooperative  program, 
financed  jointly  by  the  Civilian  Production  Administration  (formerly 
YiJPB),  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Forest  Service,  was  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  means  of  furnishing'  needed  data  for  housing  and  other 
reconversion  programs.  Monthly  surveys  of  lumber  production  and 
mill  stocks  were  continued  throughout  the  country.  Log  inventories 
were  reported  monthly  for  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Regional  reports 
on  factors  affecting  production  of  lumber  evaluated  the  changing 
importance  of  such  factors  as  manpower,  equipment,  cost-price  rela¬ 
tionships,  and  stumpage  supplies.  Surveys  of  distributors*  stocks, 
estimates  of  current  lumber  consumption  by  uses,  and  forecasts  of 
prospective  future  requirements  also  were  prepared.  These  studies 
indicate  that  lumber  production  in  calendar  year  1946  will  approxi¬ 
mate  33  billion  board  feet- -materially  above  1945  output  of  28 
billion  feet  but  still  below  the  1941  peak  of  36,5  billion  feet, 
and  materially  below  requirements  for  housing  and  other  purposes. 

An  annual  census  of  lumber  production,  based  in  part  upon  complete 
coverage  and  in  part  upon  sampling,  was  made  for  the  year  1945  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authbrity.  Surveys  were  also  made  of  lumber  distribution  and 
stiimpage  and  log  prices  in  1945, 

Other  Economic  Studies;  Special  reports  to  the  Office  of  the 
'Stabilization  Administrator  appraised  the  probable  effect, of  price 
changes  on  production  of  ■  southe.rn  pine;  and  West  Coast  lumber;  a 
survey  of  the  pacific  Coast  plywood  industry  analyzed  means  of 
increasing  plywood  output.  The  post-war  lumber  situation  in  the 
Uni  ted 'States  ,  pros'pe  ctive  lumber  requirements,  and  lumber  .  oxpor  t 
policies  were  analyzed  in  reports  to  Congressional  Committees, 
Domestic  timber  resources  in  relation  to  military’’  securi'ty  and 
foreign  trade  was  the  subject  of  a  special  report  to  an  Inter¬ 
departmental  Committee  on  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources, 

Ihe  probable' future  of  forest  industries  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
was  the  subject  of  intensive  study  during'  the  past  year  with  the 
objective  of  advising  th-e  Bonneville  Power  Administration  and  U,  S, 
Army  Engineers  on  probable  fu-bare  power  requirements  for  the  for¬ 
estry  segment  of  the  Pacific  Coast- economy.  Reports  were  prepared 
on  th'O  p’lywood  industry,  the  pulp  and  paper  indus-try  and  forest 
industries'  of  the  Snake  River  Basin,  This  project  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  during  the  current  year. 

The  Otsego  Forest  Products  Cooperative  Association  at  Cooperstown, 
Now  York,  which  produces  and  markets  l\amber  from  local  woodlots, 
has  recently  proposed  a  compromise  .settlement  of  its  heavy  indebted¬ 
ness  to  the  government.  In  its  capaci'ty  as  advisor  and  loan  admini¬ 
strator,  the  Forest  Service  has  carefully  reviewed  the  Association 
offer  and  has  recommended  acceptance. 
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At  the  CrossGtt  Experimental  Forest  in  Arkansas  studies  of  finan¬ 
cial  aspects  of  forest  management  and  utilization  indicated  how 
forest  incomes  and  employment  can  be  maintained  at  high  levels 
by  frequent  cutting  and  close  utilization  for  products  such  as 
sawlogs,  pulpwood,  chemical  woodj  posts,  etc© 

Studies  of  the  economics  of  forest  fire  control  in  the  Appalachian 
and  Pacific  Northwest  forest  regions  were  completed.  These  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  development  of  basic  data  and  standards  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  losses  of  timber^  water,  wildlife  and  other  values 
caused  bjA  forest  fires.  They  also  indicated  criteria  for  allo¬ 
cating  available  protection  funds  and  for  establishing  levels  of 
fire  protection  that  are  economically  justifiable  in  various 
for  es t  areas . 
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(f)  Forest  Fire  Coo‘Deration 


1,  Cooperation  with  States  in  forest  fire  prevention  and  suppression: 


The  obiective  is  to  extend  Federal  aid  in  attaining  adequate  standards 
of  fire  control  on  the  303  million  acres  of  State  and  private  forest  and 
watershed  lands  now  under  organized  protection  and  to  cooperate  in  extend¬ 
ing  forest  protection  as  rapidly  as  practicable  to  the  remaining  136  million 
acres  of  non-Federal  lands  in  need  of  protection  but  not  receiving  it. 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  Nation ^s  forest  lands  is  in  State  and  private 
ownership  and  from  such  lands  must  come  most  of  our  essential  wood  products. 
Safeguarding  this  supply  of  raw  material  is  of  fundamental  importance. 

During  recent  years  the  cost  of  fire  control  has  increased  materially. 
Salaries  and  wages  are  higher  and  costs  of  fire-fighting  tools  and 
equipment  have  mounted.  State  protection  personnel  turnovers  have 
been  heavy  making  it  necessary  to  spend  more  money  for  training  purposes. 

The  Clarke-McNary  Law,  enacted  in  Ib^i,  has  greatly  stimulated  protection 
by  State  and  local  agencies.  Appropriations  by  the  States  and  private 
landowners  for  fire  control  have  shown  steady  and  substantial  increases. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1947,  budgeted  State  and  private  funds  amount  to 
$14,845,317,  an  increase  of  $1,279,477  over  fiscal  year  1946. 

During  the  calendar  year  1945,  the  latest  period  for  which  statistics 
are  available,  fire  protection  under  this  program  was  given  303  million 
acres  of  State  and  private  forest  lands,  48,176  fires  were  reported  on 
these  lands  of  which  61^  was  confined  to  less  than  10  acres.  The  value 
of  organized  fire  control  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  fires  in  1945 
burned  over  only. 81^  of  the  area  protected  'whereas  fires  burned  11.64^  of 
the  unprotected  area. 

Total  expenditures  for  the  regular  program  for  fiscal  year  1946  'were 
$16,635,420  of  which  the  Federal  Government  contributed  $6,743,754  or 
41^;  the  States,  $7,497,466,  or  45^o,  and  the  cooperating  private  owners, 
$2,389,200,  or  1A:%.  An  additional  $263,477  was  allotted  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year  for  protecting  critical  war  areas.  Intensified  logging 
operations  continued  throughout  the  year.  State  protection  organizations 
were  confronted  with  added  hazards  due  to  these  heavy  accumulations  of 
logging  slash  added  to  those  of  the  three  previous  years.  Holding  the 
area  burned  to  less  than  1%  of  the  protected  area  is  gratifying  under 
conditions  of  increased  hazard  and  shortages  of  labor,  equipment,  and 
experienced  supervisory  personnel. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1946  the  Forest  Service  and  cooperating  states  com¬ 
pleted  a  periodic  revision  of  basic  estim.ates  for  the  total  State  and 
private  area  needing  protection  and  the  cost  of  doing  the  job.  This 
revision  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete  and  thorough  going  analysis  made 
since  the  inception  of  federal-state  cooperative  fire  control.  The  revised 
estimates  show  that  there  are  439  million  acres  needing  organized  protection 
and  that  a  complete  protection  job  will  cost  $31,684,000  annually.  This  is 
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an  increase  of  16  million  acres  and  a  69  percent  higher  cost  as  compared 
to  the  1939  estimates.  The  higher  cost  prim.ari-ly  reflects  the  general 
increase  in  salaries,  wages,  equipment  and  supplies  over  pre-war  years 
plus  a  clearer  understanding  of  needs  for  an  adequate  protection  job, 
based  on  added  years  of  past  experience.  -  .■ 

State  Allotments  for  Forest,;  Fire  Cooperation 

Fiscal  Year 

1947 

State  and 
Private  Funds 

State  Budgeted 

Federal  • 

Allotments 

Alabama  : 

1533,546 

|227,999 

Arkansas  . .  ; 

197,875 

156‘,589 

California 

,'.2,366,179 

1,080,797  -  * 

Colorado 

40,940 

40,000 

Connecticut  ..........  j 

89, 725 

56,918  ■ 

Delavrare 

10,780  •• 

7,150 

Florida  . . : 

541 , 42*8" 

382,337:  ■ 

Georgia  . 

■'  ■  302,827 

'210,  342 

Idaho  (n)  .....  0 .. 0 

re.9,015 

108,989 

Idaho  (S)  ............i 

33,021 

32,270 

TIItuoIs 

' ' 44,173 

18,975 

Indiana  : 

88,742 

43,694 

I OWP  ••  #0  •<»  O  a 

10,904 

7,000 

Kentucky 

81,387  ^ 

66,864 

Louis  iana  . .  : 

523 , 839 

202,717 

Ma  ine 

221,376 

158,385 

180,786 

82 ,333 

Massachusetts 

303,485 

96,108 

l  irrlnip'pn  •_  o.  •  : 

781,510 

503,906 

frlinne  s  ota  . . .  .  : 

441 , 19b 

302,490 

;  ississippi  ..........  - 

457,214 

161,967 

1  .issouri  . 

132,000 

102,195 

i'lonta  na 

122,700 

75,912 

Wpvp  da  . 

19,803 

9,437 

Kevj-  Hampshire . : 

94,177 

57,614 

,T<=>r* 

310,212 

137,500 

2o , 607 

6,000 

l\Tpw  Ynrlr 

641,974 

244,402 

North  Carolina 

362, 8. ,3 

183,521 

Gh io  ... 

110,000 

69 ,288 

45,000 

45,000 

r)r*P^n)^  . 

1,242,401 

764,998 

p^arrn  1  ^rr  nip 

^241^495 

234,815 

Vlnnrip  Tpirnri 

79,536 

30,500 

South  Cf  rolina  . : 

594 , oOl 

329,993 

South  Dr  kota 

23,200 

4,800 

Tennessee 

110,239 

95,373 

163,642 

128,627 
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state  Allotments  for  Forest  Fire  Cooperation 


■ 

Fiscal  Year  1^47 

✓ 

State 

State  and 

Private  Funds 
Budgeted 

Fe  d  e  ra  1 

Allotments 

TTtah  . 

43,148 

14,005 

Vermont  . . 

36,455 

27,760 

172,395 

767,761 

141,452 

Virginia  . 

Washington  . . 

251,084 

2,211,868 

342 , 592 

Vfest  Virginia  ....  ..4  ... 

li'J’i  s  non  sin  . . 

498,474 

299,322 

Hawa  ii  . . 

7 . 2  32 

4^,500 

Administration, , Inspection, : 

Prevention  and  Specie 

'■1 

Services  to  States.. 

--- 

405 , 000 

Grand  totals  . 

i?14,978,320 

#8, 300,000 
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(g)  Farm  and  Other  Private  Forestry 


General .  During  the  lattei-  part  oi  Fitcai  Year  19^6  progreeu  wae  maae 
in  combining  on  a  geographical  the  management  work  on  farm  wood- 

lanue  authoricea  the  Noi’riCTboxe^  act  with  that  on.  email  non-farm 
iorebtfc  carriea  on  under  the  allotment  unuer' Private  Forestry  Coopera¬ 
tion.  Ine  email  wooalana  owner,  wnether  he  ie  a  farmer  or  non-iarmer, 
neeae  technical  management  aeeictance.  aleo,  the  ownere  on  the  grouna 
look  to  the  "public''  foi'eeter  tor  help  whetxier  he  be  paia  from  one  funa 
or  anotner.  aleo,  progreee  hae  been  maae  in  combining  uhe  heaaquarters 
aarainietrative  etafi  ior  tne  horrie-Doxey  ana  the  Private  Forestry 
Cooperation  activitiee  unaer  the  one  Livieion  of  Cooperative  Foreet 
Management.  Until  the  combinatione  menuionea  above  are  lully  achievea, 
however,  it  ie  believea  aeeirable  to  ehovx  progreee  ana  current  programe 
in  accordance  with  formei-  plane  of  operation. 

Activities  unaer  thie  appropriation  fall  into  three  general  categories: 

1.  Cooperation  with  etate.-,  iii  the  procurement,  proauction, 
ana  aietribution  of  ioi’e.-.t-tree  ana  siirub  seeas  and 
plants  ior  fai'mers. 

2.  Cooperation  witn  states  ior  exteiision  activities  in 
aeveloping  i'arm  iorestry. 

3.  Cooperation  with  tales  ana  with  timber lana  ovmers 

for  a  service  program  oi  uecunicai  aeeix:-tance  in  iorest 
mano.gement . 

(a)  lo  3;|  million  farmers  owning  wooalots 
totaling  139  million  acres. 

(b)  To  1  million  owners  oi  inau^trial  forestry 
nolaingo.,  large  ana  small,  totaling  206 
million  acres,  in  oi'aer  to  promote  better 
forestry  practices. 

1.  Planting,  (I'orest  service): 

In  1945  tne  demand  by  farmers  lor  planting  stock  was  far  in  excess  of  the 
37,743  ^.:^00  seeaiings  ana  transplants  proaucea  unaer  the  cooperative 
progiam  by  L,2  states  ana  2  territories.  Prouuction  in  fact  fell  236,729 
seeaiings  below  that  of  1944  ana  6k  mi.l.iion  below  i94r»  However,  32 
states  shovveo  slight  increases  in  proauction,  the  remainder,  some  of  the 
largest  producers,  v;ere  retponsible  for  the  aecreases.  Lven  though  total 
proauction  was  slightly  less  thaai  in  1944  many  of  the  smaller  proaucing 
states  appear  to  have  been  successful  in  maintaining  the  necessary  labor 
xorce  at  least  comparatLe  to  j-ast  year. 

Labor  for  weeaing  ana  care  of  seeaiings  in  the  nursery'  beas  is  still  far 
short  of  neeas.  The  seea  supply,  so  meagre  in  i94a-,  was  no  better  in  1945* 

In  the  lace  of  all  these  aiificulties  the  states  nave  improvea  their 
nurseries,  soil  imprpvement,  better  irrigation  ana  ivattring,  new  ana 
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improved  macninery,  repair  ana  painting  oi  all  buildings,  ana  a  general 
increa^^e  of  efficiency  and  productive  capacitj*  oi  the  physical  plant 
leave  the  states  in  reccdiness  to  embark  on  a  greatly  expandea  proGuc- 
tion  program  when  aaditional  labor  ana  iunds  are  available.  '  The  seen 
crop  in  194b  is  promising. 
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Tree  Distriliution.:  The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  forest 
tree  seedlings  and  transplants  distributed  to  farmers  by  states  during 
the  last  three  calendar  years. 


n  V 

u .  1 , 

C.Y. 

C.Y. 

1944 

13}& 

Alabajna 

1,250, 4U9 

921,350 

945,200 

Arkansas 

2SO,000 

355,550 

667,200 

California 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Colorado 

200 , 500 

86,600 

13^.700 

Co nnecticut 

42,500 

126,100 

84,000 

De  lav/are 

29,  goo- 

47,000 

27,500 

Florida 

2,995.SOO 

1,877,400 

1,693.300 

Georgia 

3,557,730 

1,489,750 

2,906,800 

Hawaii 

18,700 

35,100 

37,500 

Idaho 

152,430 

89,500 

145,800 

Illinois 

644, goo 

46i , 900 

832,000 

Indiana 

1,032,080 

1,225,600 

908,500 

Iowa 

246,900 

178,000 

121,400 

Kansas 

340,177 

325. 8I3 

341,800 

Kentucky 

162,600 

128,300 

134,100 

Louisiana 

401,000 

58,000 

218,000 

Maine 

71,850 

30,750 

78.800 

Maryland 

130,850 

106,665 

113,600 

Massachusetts 

238,400 

465,800 

489,700 

Michigan 

1,704,449 

1,622,750 

1,986,900 

Minnesota 

_  _ 

-  - 

-  •  - 

Mississippi 

2,399,400 

915,000  - 

2,009,600 

Missouri 

861,200 

798,253 

827,600 

Montana 

227,253 

220,395 

233,600 

Nebraska 

974,000 

1^045,200 

838,300 

Nevada 

_  _ 

-  - 

-  - 

New  Hampshire 

96,670 

97,377 

165,700 

New  Jersey 

468,900 

290,200 

209,600 

New  Mexico 

_  _ 

-  - 

-  - 

New  York 

4,847,000 

4,122,000 

2,194,000 

North  Carolina 

703,000 

362,200 

327,300 

North  Dakota 

434,913 

349,900 

486,500 

Ohio 

1,397,185 

988,775 

1,453,900 

Oklahoma 

301,900 

289,704 

310,700 

Oregon 

112,400 

174, 300 

208,800 

Pennsylvania 

3,873,500 

2,726,000 

2,934,000 

Puerto  Rico 

1,143,000 

2,393,300 

1,745,200 

Rhode  Island 

.  _  _ 

_  _ 

_  _ 

South  Carolina 

8,676,050 

4,320,200 

1,261,300 

South  DpJco.ta  .  . 

579,250 

241,300 

305,300 

Tennessee 

.  836-,  24l 

4i9,74o 

739,200 

Texas 

948,200 

891,500' 

1,867,000 

Utah 

63,200 

58,600 

77,600 

Vermont 

169,413 

109,810 

189,200 

Virg inia 

396,810 

213,400 

305,800 

Washington 

81,100 

70,847 

81,200 

West  Virginia 

468,400 

733,000 

812,100 

Wisconsin 

7,745.100 

6,484,300 

6,226,900 

Wyoming 

45,400 

32,800 

65,600 

Tota,ls 

46,350,500 

37,980,029 

37,743,300 
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2.  Extension  Forestry;  (Extension  Service): 

At  present  there  are  42  States  and  2  Territories  cooperating  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  farm  forestry  extension,  employing 
58  State  extension  foresters  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
conducting  a  Statewide-  farm  forestry  extension  program  and  for  carrying 
it  out  among  farm  people  through  the  county  agricultural  agents.  The 
State  extension  foresters  prepare  the  necessary  subject  matter  by  way 
of  bulletins  and  circulars,  press  releases,  radio  programs,  visual  aids, 
such  as  lantern  slides,  posters,  exhibits,  etc.  Two  Eederal  extension 
foresters  assist  the  State  extension  foresters  in  developing  and  preparing 
subject  matter  and  provide  a  general  advisory  service,  besides  serving  in 
a  forestry  liaison  capacity  between  the  States  a-nd  the  Department,  One  of 
these  extension  forest-ers  is  assigned  to  the  South  and  East,  and  the  other 
to  the  'Lalce  Central  and  Western  States. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  helpful  contributions  the  extension  foresters 
are  now  mpJcing  is  in  the  field  of  farm  building  construction.  The 
State  Specialists  are  a  valuable  link  in  assisting  farmers  to  canvert 
farm  timber  to  much  needed  building  materials.  In  one  community  the 
lumber  cut  by  one  rather  large  sawm.ill  was  supplied  by  over  J,00  farmers 
who  harvested  their  timber  from  their  farm  woodlands.  Labor  saving 
equipment,  such  as  efficient  hand  and  power  tools  is  being  demonstrated 
by  extension  workers.- 

The  increasing  interest  in  4-H  forestry  club  work  is  creating  additional 
demands  on  extension  foresters.  Closely  allied  to  the  forestry  phase  of 
this  work  and  of  coming  importance  are  activities  in  fish  and  wildlife, 
and  v/ater  and  soil  conservation.  Forestry  specialists  are  contributing 
to  these  allied  projects. 

The  follov/ing  summary  shows  the  number  of  farmers  who  were  assisted  by 
extension  workers: 

Counties  reporting  Number  of  Farmers 


1,682  In  reforesting  nev/  areas  by  planting  vrith  small  trees  ,  46,651 
1,266'  In  making  improved  thinnings,  weedings,  or  pruning 

of  forest  trees  . . .  27,487 

1,261  With  selection  cutting  .  27,713 

105  With  production  of  naval  stores  . .  2,983 

157  With  production  of  maple-sirup  products  .  3»252 

1,200'  -  In  timber  estimating  and  appraisal  .  l6,088 

1,217  -n  cooperating  in  prevention  of  forest  fires  . 591,297 
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3a  Farm  V/oodland  Mana;;~ement  Pro.iects  (Forest  Service): 

Under  txhe  ■direct  on-the-ground  a-.ivice  and  assistance  rendered  by  the 
farm  foresters  on  the'  f,arm  ivoodland  management  prpjects,  12,083  farmers 
in  the  fiscal  year  of  1946  grew,  managed  and  marketed  their  farm  timoer 
crop  in  accordance  with  sound,  workable  forest  management  practices* 

The  farmer  liked  this  direct  assistance  approach.  He  v/alked  through 
his  woods  Vvith  the  farm  forester  .and  studied  and  .  considered  the  recom¬ 
mendations  for  its  careful  management  which  included  fire  protecuion, 
protection  from  grazing,  proper  improvement  and  harvest  cuttings  :ind 
v/ise  marketing  of  the  products,  all  of  vhich  are  necessary  if  good 
husbandry  is  not  to  be  defeated,  .  plOl  farmers  performed  improvement  and 
harvest  cuttings  on  167,130  acres.  In  each  case,  the  farmer,  his  son 
or  hired  man  participated  in  the  marking  and  measuring  of  the  trees 
for  sale.  Assisted  and  advised  'cj-  the  farm  forester,  the  farmers  cut  a 
total  of  452  million  board  feet  v.hrch  contributed  6,092,499  dollars  to 
the  gross  farm  income.  This  compared  'with  411  million  board  feet  cut 
in  fiscal  year  1945  and  /^-3/4  million  dollars  of  farm  income.-  ..;ith  the 
assistance  of  the  farm  forester  5403  barrels  of  gum  naval  stores  and  Z;-S, 929 
gallons  of  maple  syrup  were  harvested. 

More  and  more  timber  buyers  mid  sai/mill  men  are  endorsing  the  farm 
woodland  management  projects,  Many  operators  now  refer  farmers  with 
vroodlands  to  the  farm  forester  for  advice  and  assistance.  In  the 
perpetuation  of  this  renewable  resource  the  timber  operator  sees  a 
future  for  his  sawmills  and  other  related  forest  industries.  ./itji 
the  farm  v/oodlands  supplyin^:  approximately  1/3  of  the  total  nsticnal 
cut  of  a]-!  forest  products  these  operators  are  benefited  when  farm 
woodlands  a^re  cut  so  as  to  oe  left  in  condition  to  produce  continuous 
crops  in  the  future.  One  sure  v;ay  to  echdeve  this  objective  is  to 
see  that  the  fari.aer  receives  a  foir  price  for  a  measured  amount  of 
farm  timber  cut.  in  accordance  with  continuous  yield  practices,  156  farm 
foresters  'working  'iidtii  farmers  in  oOO  counties  are  doing  just  this. 

•  Their  success  cind  orogress  is  reflected  in  statements  from  the  far.iiers 
themselves  who  were  benefited  by  the  farm  w'ocdland  management  program. 

Farm  Forester  A,  K.  TZaxwell,  Iloiyainton,  N,  C.:  L.  L.  Chester,  Burke 
County,  iJ.  C.,  says,  "There  is  a  good  profit  in  your  timber  if  you 
work  it  yourself,  I  tried  to  sell  all  my  timber  on  the  st'ump,  but 
wasn't  satisfied  wdth  the  offers,  I  got  the  farm  forester  to  go  over 
the  timber.  Ke  bored  some  trees  to  see  hoV'/  they  were  'fattening  up’ 
and  determined  'which  trees  were  ready- to  be  cut.  The  white  pines 
around  my  house  had  ceased  growin,^'  ■  nd  some  h.?.d  a  little  red  heart . 

'.hen  my  boy,  Carl,  c^ime  back  from  the  Army,  we  v/ent  to  work  .and  cut 
20,000  board  feet  from  the  marked  i;hite  pine  trees.  .vb  also  cut  and 
sold  7,000  feet  of  hickory,  locust  and  hardwoods  for  pushbroomi 
splinters,  h'o  got  a  good  price  because  we  put,. some  labor  in  it.  I 
paid  off  three  years  ahead  of  time  on  my  farm  with  the  timber  money, 

I  have  decided  to  gro'N  the  thrifty  .3'oung  trees  for  a  fevv  years  longer." 

Farm  Forester  Eldridge  J.  oylvester,  Winasor,  N.  G,;  .  K.  3.  3-ker, 

At.  3,  -’inasor,  M.  G.,  offered  to  sell  his  timber  to  sav/mill  man  1,  L, 
Taylor.  Taylor  asked  him  ho.v  much  he  had,  but  Baker  didn't  know, 

Ta\'lor  told  hi..^  "p  busy  here  at  the  mill  I  do  not  have  time 

to  look  it  over.  You  get  Mr.  Sylvester  to  help  y®u  deteianine  hov/ 

much  you  have  for  sale.  I  ha.ve  purchased  several  tracts  on  his  estimate. 


I! 
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Farm  Forester  C.  F.  ■■woodcock,  -^"arm.orville.  La.:  In  19 3S  Ilr.  Joyle  Smitii 
acquired  6/+  acres  of  timberland  for  -‘ylO  an  acre.  Several  months  ago 
he  came  to  the  farm  forester  and  said  that  he  had  been  offered  ,,750  for 
all  of  his  trees  and  that  he  v/anted  some  advice.  Together  they  culled- 
out  and  sold  63?!  cd.  ft.  of  sav;logs  at  013 •  50  per  hi  and  168  cords  of 
paper  wood  at  fl.bO  per  cord  for  a  total  sum  of  fl_,056.30.  iiftojr  the 
last  stick  of  p^per  wood  was  cut^  the  contractor  offered  him  ^1,1U0 
for  the  remaining  stand.  In  Smith’s  own  words ^  "My  64  acres  of  timber 
could  not  be  purchased  for  any  price  as  those  f ast-grovving  poles  th.at 
wore  left  after  cutting  vill  some  day  bring  me  five  tiiaes  the  amount 
anyone  could  afford  to  pay  me  now," 

Farm  Forester  Joirin  3.  Grcuves,  Union  Sprin.gs,  Ala.;  During  the  past  month, 

10  oper.itors  of  forest  products  sou^:ht  advice  and  assistsmce  from  the 
farm  forester,  limy  operators  one  kind  enough  to  sprecud  information 
about  the  program  and  the  forester  viiich  is  very  helpful.  Another  iLmibercmn 
farmer  was  added  to  the  list  .'/ho  have  received  advice  and  assistance  in 
marking  their  farm  timber  for  selective  cutting.  Eleven  of  the  last  30 
recuc-sts  received  were  placed  because  operators  suggested  to  the  farmer 
that  the  assistance  of  the  farm  forester  be  secured. 

Farm  Forester  S.  Kreher,  Jr.,  Live  Oak,  Fla.:  'ith  my  assistance, 

V-r,  Henry  Daniels,  F''.rmor,  J-ckson  County,  Florida,  stcarted  small  gujn 
farming  operation  in  1943.  First  year  893  faces  produced  21  bbls.  for 
a  not  profit  of  :,;.302.00,  or  34)2^'  per  face,  exclusive  of  labor,  v/hich 
v-ras  done  by  himself,  along  vdth  iiis  other  farm  work,  -The  second  year, 
he  only  produced  17  bbls,  but  due  to  rising  prices  made  a  net  profit 
of  i;.356.00,  or  per  face.  Last  year,  Henry  ,ag<ain  produced  21  o'ols* 
foi'  a  profit  of  ;,  516.00,  or  56^  pei’  face.  This  g5l6.bo  v;orth  of  ravv 
,gum  vvas.  produced  with  342  man-hours,  which  in  a  32-v/eek  season  figures 
just  cC  liutle  over  10  hours  ;;er  week  £nd  .i[)1.51  hour  for  his  labor. 


Forester  Nut  .alker,  Still'wa 


0kl£ 


iir 


Kurd,  Farmer, 


of  Broken  ^rrow  planted  throe  aid  one-half  ac^ns  of  catalpa • on 'his 
place  on  the  Verdigris  Aiver  bottoms  six  years  ago.  Last  year  under 
the  advice  of  tho  i^arm  i^'orester  he  h-nvested  1,500  posts  and  has 
completed  the  harvesting  this  spring  by  cutting  3^000  ad'iitional  posts., 
he  had  these  posts  cut  ;ind  haulc.'d  into  broken  xutow  for  7^  apiece  .  nd 
he  sold  them  for  25{2^  per  piece,  netting  18^2^  per  post  over  the  cost  of 


operation. 


Farm  Forester  ■dllicmi  5.  Becklc.'^,’'  Ill,  Deadvjood.  South  Dakot.^:  That 
thinning  can  be  done  profitably  is  shown  very  clearly  in  the  case  of 
ii’s.  E.  1.  E^pchett,  On  one  piece  of  her  property  14  acres  h'ive  been 
thinned  under  the  close  supervision  of  the  F,arm  Forester.  Ihe  original 
stand  w.^.s  aui  average  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  26-50  year  age  class 
in  the  Black  Kills  ponderosa  pine  type.  There  v/ene  9,S43  posts  re.aoved 
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from  the  I4  acres.  Theee  were  from  6'  to  IC  in  ientfros.  fne  operator 
loppeo  ana  bcartered  all  slash  in  blocks  01  about  1  acres  broken  by 
trails  d'  to  10'  in  wiath.  The  stumps,  were  cut  at  a  maximum  height  of 
10''  anc  mostly  6"  ana  lower,  the  tops  '..ere  ucilizea  to  a  aiameter  of 
1^"  tfv'hicn  tcnas  to  account  for  the  large  number  oi  posts  removed  per 
acre.  The  returns  from  thie  operation,  ’  in  .^turapage,  was  ^90. id  or 
i6 .45  per  acre . 

farm  forester  Martin  L.  P.y verson,  Vancouver,  Washington:  Parmer 
Eorjesson  haa  plannea  to  have  a  small  amount  of  biowaovvn  fir  custom 
sawee  into  lumber  for  farm  use.  'while  going  over  his  wooalot,  I  sug- 
gestea  that  he  cut  several  tnousana  feet  of  imrbuxea  alaer  along  with 
tiie  fir.  Eorjesson  ana  his  boyD  loggea  out  13  M  f'^^et  of  alaer  logs. 

I  orrangea  for  a  lumber  buyer  vjho  paid  him  44I.5O  for  one  inch  ana 
143. dJ  for  i  inch  aiaer  boaras  at  the  mill  site  on  the  farm.  The 
custom  sawing  cost  icim  ^15.oG  per  M  plus  about  4;i.50  labor  costs.  This 
lelt  the  remainder  for  him  ana  tne  bo;>^s  to  opeia.te  on;  thus  selling 
iarm  rabor  along  witn  tht;  stumpage  . 

3t.  Cooperation  v^ith  Inaustrial  Tiinberlana  Owners  (Por'^st  service): 

Luring  trie  first  four  months  of  Fiscal  Year  19^6  tne  raajoi'  activity  01 
the  personnel  oT  tne  Private  Poresury  Pivision  was  confinea  to  the  Timbsr 
Pioauction  war  Project.  This  war  lorestr^  program  was  begun  by  the  Forest 
w^srvice  in  -September  1943  at  the  resuest  oi ,  ana  with  allotments  from  the 
bar  Proauction  noara.  as  haa  been  prealcuea  'by  tht.  Forest  w.ervice,  war 
uemana  for  lumber  ana  other  forest  proaucts  ic-.r  excecoea  the  current  pro¬ 
auction  ana  especially  serious  was  the  reaucea  output  of  the  o5,000  small 
sawmills  in  the  hast. 

niter  the  close  of  the  Project  on  October  31,  1943,  requests  continued 
to  pour  in  from  lanaowners  for  marking  assistance  ana  for  aavice  on 
harvesting  ana  selling  forest  proaucts.  In  aaaition.  large  num'bers  of 
requests  have  been  receivea  for  aavice  on  es^uipment  layout  ana  improve¬ 
ment,  grade-sawing,  ana  seasoning  ol  lumber. 

The  aemana  i'or  lumber-  ana  the  requests  for  technical  assistance  have  been 
greatljT  stimuiatea  by  the  nesas  of  tne  National  Housing  Program.  Con¬ 
sequently,  without  the  TP'wP  personnel  each  of  the  few  remaining  foresters 
worxing  on  private  ianas  nas  a  large  backlog  of  urgenu  requests  for 
assistance.  In  the  interest  oi  maxing  the  most  eiiicient  use  possible 
oi  the  reaucea  personnel  tne  foresters  on  privcite  cooperation  work  'were 
aetaileO  to  supplement  ana  assist  the  Norris-loxey  Farm  'wooaiana  Manage¬ 
ment  Projects.  Most  of  the  worx  aone,  therefore,  nas  been  in  cooperation 
witn  the  states  ana  on  the  small  iorest  ovmershipe. 

On  the  3m-5  million  acres  of  commercial,  privateiy-o^vnea  forest  land,  f6i 
million  acres,  or  76^,  is  in  small  no'iuing...  These  small  tracts  are  the 
wooGlanas  oi  4,100,0-00  owners  of  whom  about  one  miliioii  are  non-farm 
ovmera-  .  Tne  N-orris-Doxey  progi'am  is  aimea  to  reach  the  3  million  or  more 
farmers  ov^ning  ’wooalands.  The  non-farm  owners  anc.  the  opierators  of  4O 
tnousana  small  sawmills  ana  other  wooa-using  plants  want  an-d  neeu  tile  xinu 
of  help  oiierea  by  the  IP’wp  auring  the  ?-'ar.  Tne  medium  ana  large  owners 
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oi  i'orebt  ianu  aiia  wooa-uting  inuu&triet.  continue  to  receive  attention 
from  the  epecialietb  on  tne  Regional  Office  etafie  ac.  the  curtaiiea 
program  permite.  Moot  oi  them  can  aif ora  to  pay  for  profeeeional 
forestry  ana  marketing  acvice  which  coneuiting  forcc-tors  or  their  trace 
aeeociatione  enouia  proviae,  but  the  email  ownere  ana  operators  usually 
cannot  alfora  to  pay  ior  such  services  inoiviaually ,  nor  ao  many  oi  them 
belong  to  traue  associations  which  coula  supply  ^uch  aseistance.'  because 
01  tne  impoitance  of  such'  small  ho Icings  ana  the  aggregate  proauction  from 
these  siTtii L,  enterprises,  experiencea.  f orewters  unaer  the  Private  Forestry 
Cooperation  Project  are  needou  to  increase  proauction  and  promote  forest 
husbanary  • 
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(h)  Acquisition  of  lands  for  Fgtionel  Forests 

This  appropriation  is  provided  to  acquire  lands  for  the  protection  of  the 
watersheds  of  navigable  streams  and  for  the  production  of  timber  in  the 
caitinental  United  States  and  in  Puerto  Rico_,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Ueeks  law  of  liarch  1911  (33  Sts.t.  S61)^  as  amended  by  the  Acts  of  June 
1924  (43  Stat.  654)  and  Ilarch  3,  1925  (43  Stat,  1215). 

There  now  exists  78  areas  situated  in  32  of  the  St8,tes  and.  in  Puerto  Rico 
Tri-thin  wliich  acquisition  o.f  lands  pursuant  to  the  above  acts  has  been 
approved  by  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission.  Of  these  areas^ 
tliree  are  subject  to  acts  of  Congress  which  authorize  8>ppropriations  of 
the  receipts  of  specific  national  forests  for  the  acquisition  of  lands 
within  sa.id  forests  an.d  future  pui'chases  mthin  these  a.rea.s  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  under  such  special  authorizations .  In  five  additional  ones  the 
approved  areas  comprised  particular  lands the  acquisition  of  which  has 
been  completed.  Of  the  remaining  70  areas  there  a.re  eight  within  which 
land  acquisition  Ims  been  d-eferred  because  of  lack  of  funds  or  pending 
development  of  conditions  sufficiently  favora.ble  to  Tra.rrant  initiation 
of  an  acquisition  program.  There  are  at  prGscnt_,  therefore^  62  such 
purchase  units  in  an  active  status i,G._,  within  which  lands  have  here¬ 
tofore  been  acquired  and  within  which  further  consolidation  is  deemed 
necessary. 

This  work  eras  initiated  in  1911  in  the  Appalachian  areas  of  New^  England 
and  Western  North  Carolina,.  .During  the  ensuing  35  years  it  has  been 
extended  to  other  areas  in  the  Appalachian  region  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Alabama^  to  the  piediuont  and  southern  pine  areas  of  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  States to  the  central  ha.rchYood  belt  of  the  Ohio  and  Ilississippi 
Valleys to  the  Ozark  Plateau,  and.  to  the  La.ke  States  Region.  TWiile  a 
small  numiber  of  units  have  been  csta,blished  and  minor  acrGa.gos  a.cquired 
in  the  far  western  sts,tcs,  the  greater  pa.rt  of  the  units  established 
mder  the  project  are  located  east  of  the  Groat  Pla.ins , 

During  all  but  five  of  the  36  fiscal  years  1911  to  1946,  inclusive. 

Con  gross  ion  a.l  appropriations  or  a.llotmcnts  by  Executive  Orders  from 
Emergency  funds  have  been  ma.d.c  annually  for  the  acquisition  of  lands 
und.er  tliis  project.  The  purchase  program  was  very  greatly  curtailed 
during  the  recent  wur  years  and  the  a.ppr opr iat ions  for  1943,  1944  and 
1945  were  prima.rily  used  to  consumantc  transactions  previously  a.pproved 
and  entered  into.  No  a,ppropria.tion  rus  made  for  fiscal  year  1946.  For 
fiscal  jroar  1947  Congress  made  available  the  sum  of  $3,000,000. 

A  'few  of  the  units  in  the  West  are  rrithin  na.tiona.l  forests  tha.t  were 
esta.blished  from  the  public  doriiain  but  which  conta-in  key  areas  in  priva,te 
OT/nership  that  need  to  be  a.cquired.  and  administered  by  the  Government  in 
conjunction  with  surrounding  nationa.1  forest  lands,  Othoneise,  the 
purcha.se  units  esta.blished  with  the  consent  and  apnrova.l  of  the  National 
Forest  Rcserva-tion  Commission  comprise  lands  ■'.dnich  wore  all  or  almost 
all  in  private  ownership  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  units .  Such 
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lands  in  large  measure  are  principa.lly  va^luable  for  timber  grovdng  and 
Ymitershod  purposes^  many  of  them  have  been  hca.vily  logged^  unrdsely 
cultivated  or  othoir/ise  imroaired.  The  major  part  of  these  lends 
should  bo  in  public  omersMp  so  tha,t  they  can  bo  ma.de  to  caitribute 
optimum  benefits  to  stream  flea-;  regulation  and  tiihber  production. 


The  follca'dng  ta.bula.tion  shears  the  status  of  the  eristing  purcha.se 
units  a,s  of  June  30_,  1946  and  the  progress  expected  to  be  ma.do  in 
fiscal  year  1947: 


Gross  Area 

(Acres ) 


Purcha.so  Units  as 
,of  6/30/46  (78) 

Acquired  by  purchase 
oxc  ha.n  ge  ^  d  ona. ti  on  ^ 
transfer  from,  other 
Federal  agencies 
reservation  from  the 
Public  Doraa;,in  as  of  6/30/46 


54^233^064 


Balance  to  bo  acquired  as  of 
6/30/46  to  conrploto  purclx’.so  units 


Not  to  be  Acquired  Acquira.blo 
(Acres)  (Acres) 


7,204,154 


Estimated  acquisition  during  F.Y,  1947  , 

Balance  estimated  to  be  acquired  after  6/30/47  .... 


46,028,910 


21.796.237 


24,232,673 


500.000 


23,732,673 
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( i)  Acquisition  of  Lands  from  National  Forest  Receipts 

This  appropriation  •  is  to  meet  tho  following  special  condition  which  is 
not  actionable  under  the  provisions  of  the  Weeks  La?/  Act  of  March  1,  1911 
(56  Stat,  961)  as  amended;  Because  of  intermittent  flox'^ir,  rocky  channels, 
or  other  adverse  characteristics,  the  streams  draining  into  the  Great 
Basin  in  Utah  and  Nevada,  and  into  the  Pacific  from  southern  California, 
are  not  navigable^  whereas  the  Weeks  law  requires  that  lands  purchased 
under  its  terms  shall  be  on  watersheds  of  navigable  streams.  Within  the 
drainages  cited  are  certain  national  forests  and  vAthin  such  forests  arc 
mdely  dispersed  tracts  in  private  ownership.  Such  tracts  frequently  arc 
subject  to  forms  of  misuse  such  as  clear-cutting  of  timber,  overgrazing, 
removal  of  brush  cover,  etc.,  which  minimize  or  neutralize  the  objectives 
of  manc?gemont  of  the  intermingled  national  forest  lands.  In  the  units  lo¬ 
cated  in  southern  California  occupancy  and  use  of  such  private  lands  may 
create  fire  hazards  which  threaten  not  only  the'  privately  owned  tracts 
but  also  large  surrounding  areas  of  publicly  aened  and  protected  watersheds. 
Because  of  their  private  ormership  the  lands  proposed  for  acquisition  are 
not  now  eligible  for  tho  rehabilitation  measures  which  can  bo  applied  to 
publicly  owned  lands  to  correct  misuse  and  restore  or  preserve  the  requisite 
vegetative  covers. 

Because  of  the  vital  importance'  of  the  awatersheds  involved,  local  public 
sentiment  is  strongly  favorable  to  Federal  acquisition  and  management  of 
such  lands.  To  that  end  local  agencies  and  interests  have  proposed  and 
supported  bills  through  v/hich  certain  proportions  of  the  receipts  from  the 
several  national  forests  concerned  have  been  authorized  for  appropriation 
for  the  purchase  of  private  lands  vdthin  such  national  forests.  This  action 
was  iwith  full  know/ledge  that  of  tho  funds  so  approprir.ted "  othenwise 
would  be  payable  to  the  counties  under  the  Act  of  May  23,  1908  (35  Stat. 

260;  16  U.  S.  C.  500)  so  that,  in  effect,  the  counties  wiould  be  contributing 
one— fourth  of  the  costs  of  purchase.  The  appropriations  herein  discussed 
are  based  on  the  seven  such  bills  enacted  by  the  Congress  wrhich  are  cited 
in  tho  appropriation  bill. 

The  v/ork  under  this  appropriation  wdll  consist  of  the  examination  and  ap¬ 
praisal  of  such  lands,  the  conduct  of  the  ensuing  procedur'^s  through  iwhich 
title  thereto  wirill  be  vested  in  the  United  States,,  and  the  payment  to  the 
vendors  of  the  agreed. and  approved  considerations  for  the  lands  conveyed. 

The  following  tabulation  showrs  the  status  of  the  purchase  program  under 
this  appropriation. 
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STATSi-IEi^T  OJ’  OBLIGATIONS  ITOEE  SLTPLEIvEITTAL  FUIID3 


Estimated  : 

Estimated 

Item 

:  ^Bligp.tions , 

oBli gat  ions: 

oBligptions 

;  1945 

1947  : 

1948 

Administrative  Sx'oeiiscs,  Section 
Agricultura.!  Adjustment 
Act  of  193s,  Department  of 
Agriculture  (Porest  Service) ; 
Cooperation  with  Production  and 
Karke  t  ing:  Adm in  i  s  t  ra  t  i  on  in 
administration  of  the  naval 
stores  coiiservoAion  pr.ogram  ... 

Local  Admin'istration ,  Sc-ction 
388,  Agri'cultura.l  Adjustment 
Act  of  193^ »  Lepartment  of 
Agriculture  (Forest  Service) ; 
Cooperation  with  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  in 
administration  of  the : naval 
stores  conservation  program  ... 

¥hite  Pine' Blister  Rust-  Control, 
(Forest  Service) ;  For  v/hite 

control 


pine  Blister  rust 
notional'  forests 


on 


Flood  Control,  General,'  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  (iForest 
Service) :  Preliminary  exp,m- 
inations  and  surveys »  and  works 
of  impr6vements  on  headwaters 
of  streams,  including  upstream 
engineering,  soil  stahiliza- 
tion  and  ref  ores  to.t  ion  on 
selected  watersheds  au-thorized 
By  various  Flood  Control  Acts. . 

Working  Fuzids  ,  Agr iculture^  Fore  st 


Servicer  Advances  from;  Ivar 
Bepartmrent 

Army  Air  Forces,  for  strength 
studies  of  wood,  plywood,  and 
glues  for  use  in  aircraft 
(joint  project  with  navy)  ... 

Army  Air  Foheos,  for  general 
research  and  development 
program,  plastics,  glue 
evaluation,  seasoning,  etc. , 
for  aircraft  . 


$16,589 


105,089 


1,359,791 


34s, 937 


69, SSI 


$19,513- 


$19,513 


97,586 


2,599,471 


97,586 


1,974,650 


901,750 


653,119 


67,310 


5,222 

(Conti  nue  d  0  n  n.c  x  t  pa  ge  ) 


19,553 
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Item 


Working  Funds,  Agricultu-re  , Forest 

Sor vi  ce  ,  (  Cont '  d.  )  Adv?.nce  s 

from  : 

War  Department  (Cont'd. ) 
Engineer  Corps,  for  mapping 

strategic  areas  . 

Army  Air  Forces,  Preparation 
of  packaging  inspection 

manual  . 

Ordnance  Department,  for 
solving  pa.ckaging  and  con¬ 
tainer  problems,  and  for 
instruction  courses  in  con¬ 
tainer  construction  a.nd 

packaging . • . 

Air  Defense  Command,  for 
winterizing  and  operating 

observation  stations  .■ . 

Army  Air  Forces,  for  solving 
packs-ging  and  container 

problems  . . 

Army  Air  Forces,  Air  Service 
Command,  for  instruction 
courses  on  container  con¬ 
struction  and  packaging  .... 
Engineer  Corps,  for  protec¬ 
tion  of  maneuver  area  West 

Virginia  ■ . ' . 

Engineer  Corpg,  for  protec¬ 
tion  of  Hunter-Liggett- 
military  reservation,  ■ 

California . ' . 

Ordnance  Department,  for  de¬ 
velopment’  of  nonmotallic 

land  mine's  . . ' 

Signal  Corps,  for  devel'opment 
of  containers  and  packaging 
of  communications  eauipment 

and  pauts . 

Ordnance  Department,  for 
equipment’  storage  problems  . 
Engineer  Corps,  for  v;ar-dpg 

reception’  center  . . 

Total ,  War  Department  .... 


;  Obi iga.t ions , 

;  1946 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1947 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1948 

$7’,  247 

$3,115 

• 

i64 

-  - 

-  - 

201,601 

6,943 

-  - 

t 

-  - 

3 

-  - 

:  199,546 

61,054 

-  - 

28,927 

-  - 

-  - 

3,331 

— 

-  - 

25,4S8 

1,002 

-  - 

■  2,637 

-  - 

-  - 

5,034 

9,707 

-  - 

24,000 

-  - 

■  '  — • 

1,000 

_  — 

:  ■549,072 

193.687 

-  - 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 


¥orking  Fands,  Agricultiuro  ,!Fb'Test 
Service  (•Cont'd.  )  Advances 

from; 

Uavy  Department ; 

Bureau  of  Aeronautics  for 
strength  studies  of  wood, 
plyv;ood,  and  glues  in:  air^- 
craft  (joint  project  with 

Army )  . 

Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac¬ 
counts,,  for  instruction 
courses-  on  export  packaging 

for  Eavy  personnel  . . 

Bureau  of  Ships,  for  studies 
relating  to  the  use  of  wood 
in  "boats,  including  laminated 
construction,  fire-proofing 

preservation,  etc . 

Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Stores, 
for  development  of  plastic 

cartridge  cases  . . . 

Hydrographic  Office,  for 
mapping  strategic  areas  .... 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics  for 
research  on  fa'Drication  of 
materials  for  high-speed 

naval  aircraft  . 

Bureau  of  Aeronahtics ,  for  , 
development  of  adhesives  for 

"bonding  metal  to  v;ood . 

Bureau  of  Ships,  for  investi¬ 
gations  -of  the  "behavior  of 
composite  lamina, ted  struct¬ 
ures,  David  .Baylor  Aodel 

Basin  .  . ■ . 

Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  for  the 
development  of  protection 
system  for  v;ood  com.ponents 

of  aircraft  . ■ . 

Bureau  of  Ships,  for  con¬ 
tinuation  of  program,  of  in¬ 
vestigations,  tests,  and 
studies  in  connection  with 

various  wood  pro"blcms . 

Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac¬ 
counts,  for  dismantling, 
transporting,  and  reassem"bl- 
ing  fire  lookout  tov/crs  at 
Darragut ,  Idaho  . 

Botal,  Havy  Depa.rtment  ... 


;  Cbligations , 

:  19A6 

Estimated 
o"bligations , 

1947 

Estimated 
obligations , 
194s 

:  :  $77,4i4 

$63,704 

-  - 

:  :  57,673 

6 

-  - 

:  ■  S,93S 

-  - 

-  - 

:  :195,.673 

94  .-678 

-  - 

:  11,565 

8,435 

-  - 

f 

12,000 

-  - 

;  -  - 

30,000 

-  - 

:  ■  24,982 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

6,250 

-  - 

1,725 

:  377,373 

216,79s 

-  - 

(Continued  on  next  oase) 
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Item 

Qhli 

rations , 
1946 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1947 

Estimated 
obi  iga.t  ions , 

1943 

Working  Punds,  Agriculture .Jorcot 

Service  (Cont'd. )  Advances 

from: 

national  Advisory  Committee 
on  Aeronautics; 

Study  of  stress  concentration 
in  non-isotropic  matoriaAs. 

$11,512 

$2,S51 

Tor  investigoAions  of'  fi¬ 
brous  mater ia.ls  for  'Ea-ndwick 

construction  . 

9,716 

15,012 

Tot  aA  ,  ITa  1 1  o  nal  Advisory 
Committee  on  Aeronautics 

21 , 228 

17,363 

-  - 

Interior  Depa,rtmont: 
nor  protection  of  Ore go: ;  and 
California  R.A.  and  ro convey¬ 
ed  Coos'  Bay  ’/agon  P^oad  gra.nt 
loans  1‘ocaAcd  within  the  . 
InundarAes  of  national  forests 

35,69.7 

3.765 

Helocatxon  of  Porest  Service 
facilities  on  la.nds  suDjcct 
to  flooding  from  Shasta  Bam, 

27., .369 

960 

Reconstruction  of  Porost 
Service  telephone  lines  to 
eliminate  power  interference 
caused  Ay  Booneville  urojcct 

.  .4  ,.506 

772 

To  cover  cost  of  moving  Porest 
Ranger  Station,  Boise,  Idaho 

1,10s 

9,640 

—  — . 

Por  survey  and  study  of  future 
development  in  the  Columhia 
River  Basin . ; . . 

S,S2S 

21,172 

Tirnhcr  survey,  Hungry ; Horse 

Dam  .  .  • . . . 

6,000 

—  — 

To  cover  cost  of  protection 

aud  maintenance  of  sitoke- 
jumpers  for  use  on  forest 
fires  on  park  service  land  . 

6,300 

Relocation  of  approximately 

15  miles  of  telephone  linos, 
Booneville  Project  .  . . 

4,59s 

Total,  Interior  Department 

73,50s 

53,207 

-  - 

(Continued  on  noxt  page) 
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Item  : 

Obligations, 

1946 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1947 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1943 

Working  lui'ids,  Agriculture  , Forest : 
Service  (Cent'd.)  Advances  : 

from:  : 

Federcul  Works  Agency;  ; 

Pu-Wlic  Roads  Administration  : 

for  investigo-tion  of  appli-  : 
cations,  and  construction,  ; 

maintenance,  and  improvement  : 
of  access  roads  to  GO'orcGs  of; 
tbm  meter ials  . : 

$269,126 

$86,479 

Federal  ?ov/cr  Commission:  ; 

For  investigation  and  super-  : 
vision  of  Federa,!  Fcv/cr  : 

Commission  or ejects  .  : 

,  923 

2,463 

Department  cf  Commerce;.  : 

Burea.u  of  Census,  for  collec-  ; 
tion  of. forest  products  data  : 

30,381 

76,261 

— 

Office  for  Emergency  Management:: 

For  use  of  Forest  Service  : 

facilities  in  Alaska  to  pro-  ; 
vide  fiscal,  personnel,  a,nd  : 
procurement  services . : 

306 

Office  of  Price  ndministratioir  : 
For  use  of  Forest  Service 
facilities  in  Ala.ska  to  pro-  : 
vide  fiscal,  personnel,  a,nd  : 
procurement  services  .  : 

.  '.9.130 

9,480 

War  Manpower  Commission:  : 

For  use  of  Forest  Service 
facilities  in  Alaska  to  pro-  : 
vide  fiscal,  personnel,  and  ; 
procurement  services  .  ; 

3,417 

Ui'.ited  States  Fm-oloyment  : 

Service;  ■,  : 

For  use  pf  Forest  Service  : 

fp.cilities  in  Alaska  ;tO’  pro-  : 
vide  fiscal,  perso'nnc;!,  and  ; 
procuroment  services  ; .  : 

:  l:,6l0 

1,200 

Office  of  •.Scientific  Rescp.rch  : 
end  Development :  ;  : 

For  pnotostating  secret  : 

documents  . • . . 

:  12.,5.S1 

9,243 

(Centinued 

'n  nert  page) 
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Item  '  ; 

Obligations, 

1946 

Estima.ted 
obligations , 

1947 

Estimated 
obliga.tions , 

194s 

Working  Funds,  Agriculture .Forest : 
Service , ( Cont ‘ d) .  Advances  : 

from:  : 

Civilian  Production  Administra-: 
tion:  ;  : 

Lumker  Division,  for  stimu-  : 
la, ting  the  production  of  : 

forest  products  needed  in  : 

the  ';ar  effort  .  : 

^  $49 9, 804 

$5, 25s 

Lumher.  and  Lum'oer  Products  ; 

Division,  for  gathering  s,nd  : 
furnishing  information  on  : 

the  production,  rcouirerncnts : 
and  supplies  of  forest  prod-: 
ucts . . .  : 

■  334,601 

3‘»7.359 

Office -of  Production'Research: 
and  development,  for  a.  pilot: 
plant  study  of  lanina.ting  : 

ship  timbers, and  structural  ; 
timbers,  design  of  furnace-  : 
t^/pe  dry  kiln,  vater  : 

repellents,  etc .  : 

•  10,251 

Total,  Civilian  Production: 
Administration  .  .  : 

•  s44,656 

352,617 

-  - 

National  Housing  Adininistra.tion: 
Testing  and  research  on 
building  materials  and  : 

systems',  intended  to  facili-  : 
tate  the  Teterans'  Emergency  : 
Housing,  program . : 

2,007 

172,993 

Selective  Service  System:  : 

For  operating  Civil ia/n: Public  : 
Service  -  Ca-m-os  . : .  : 

361,090 

130,233 

—  — 

Farmers'  Home  Administration:  : 
For  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  : 
anid  for  ;  insurance  of  Govern-  : 
mont  proper tj^  on  Sublimity,  : 
Ky. ,  and  Drummond,  Wisn,  ; 

rural  rehabilitation  projects: 

163 

'  200 

Commodity  ■  Credit  Corporation:  : 
To  cover  costs  incident  to  : 

conducting  tests  on  egg  ; 

cases . . . ; .  : 

55 

Total,  Working  Funds  .  : 

2,:61.2,132 

1, •327, 724 

_  — 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

Obligations , 
1946 

Estimated 
obliga.tions  , 

1947 

Estimated 

obligations , 

1948 

Cooperative  V^ork,  Forest  Service: 

Trust  fund  contributed  by  cc- 
operators  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  certain  projects  shown 
below,  which  are  of  mutual 
benefit  to  the  Forest  Service 
and  to  such  cooperators: 

1.  Construction  of  im;prcvem.ents 

1311,098 

$330,000 

1330,000 

2.  Maintenance  of  imipro vement s 

331,216 

360,000 

360,000 

3.  Prevention  and  suppression 
of  forest  fires  . 

878,756 

960,000 

960,000 

I4..  Disposal  of  brush  and  other 
debris  in  tir.;ber-sale 
operations  and  sale  area 
betterment  . 

835,996 

1,541,000 

1,541,000 

5.  Forest  investigations  .... 

178,696 

190,000 

190,000 

6.  Administration  . 

55,426 

60 , 000 

60,000 

7*  Reforestation  . 

3,927 

4,000 

4,000 

8.  Refunds  to  cooperators  ... 

55,365 

55,000 

55,000 

Total,  Cooperative  ’fork 

2,650,14.80 

3,500,000 

3,500,000 

Construction  of  Forest  Access 

Roads  to  Standing  Timber; 

Trust  fund  advanced  by  the 
National  Housing  Agency 
through  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  for  the 
construction  of  roads  to 
National  Forest  timber,  under 
authority  contained  in  Section 
11  of  the  Veterans'  Emergency 
Act  of  I9U6  (Act  of  May  22, 
19^6,  P.L.  368)  . 

221,949 

13,078,051 

Penalty  Mail  Costs,  Department 
of  Agriculture  (Allotmient  to 
Forest  Service).- 

For  cost  of  penalty  m.ail 
pursuant  to  Section  2,  public 
Law  36I;,  78th  Congress  . 

50,425 

45 , 000 

53,000 

Cooperation  with  American  Republics 
(Transfer  from  State  Department}: 

For  training  in  forestry  of 
trainees  from  other  American 
Republics  a/ . . . 

20,117 

21,860 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUP¬ 
PLEMENTAL  FUNDS  . 

7,345,392 

21,589,212 

6,319,728 

a/Schedule  for  this  item  appears  under  the  State  Department  chapter  of  the 
Budget . 


‘  f 
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FOEEST  HOADS  AM)  TRAILS 

Forest  Highways 

General;  The  Forest  Highway  System  and  the  Fo^pest  Development 
System  constitute  the  Forest  Road  and  Trail  System  —  the  planned 
transportation  system  for  the  National  Forests. 

Both  Forest  Highways  and  Forest  Development  Roads  must  serve 
the  forest  land  and  resources.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  relative 
value  of  the  service  (l)  to  the  forests  and  (2)  to  "the  States, 
counties  or  communities,  within,  adjoining  or  adjacent  to  the  National 
Forests.’.'  A  road  is  designated  a  Forest  Highvjay  and  becomes  a  part  of 
the  Forest  Highway  System  when  the  value  of  the  second  purpose  is  the 
higher. 

Forest  Highways  are  a  part  of  the  public  transportation  system 
of  the  Nation  as  against  Development  Roads  which,  while  open  to  public 
travel,  are  essentially  "property  roads," 

Objective :  A  Forest  Highway  System  adequately  serving  National 
Forest  activities  and  resources  and  satisfying  the  requirements  of 
public  travel  vrithin  or  across  the  Forests.  - 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  The  problem  is  to  construct  or 
improve  the  Forest  Highways  so  that  they  will  give  service  when  and 
in  the  amount  required  and  so  that  all  forest  sections  of  \highways 
entering  or  crossing  the  forests  will  be  as  satisfactory  f^r  travel 
as  the  highxvays  outside  the  forests  of  vjhich  they  are  a  part.  The 
System,  located  in  Puerto  Rico,  Alaska,  and  the  40  States  which  con¬ 
tain  national  forests,  is  composed  of  23,415  miles  of  highways. 

Travel  into  or  across  the  forests  is  far  from  restricted  to  that 
in  connection  vjith  administration  of  the  forests  and  their  resources. 

A  relatively  large  proportion  consists  of  local  travel,  that  is 
people  living  Within  or  near  the  forest  boundaries.  Much  of  the 
more  local  travel  is  intercity  and  intercommunity.  Upon  it  depends 
the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  many  neople  living  in  or  near  the 
forests.  Approximately  19  percent  of  the  total  area  within  the 
forest  boundaries  is  privately  ovmed.  These  alienated  lands  and 
other  lands  outside  of  but  adjacent  to  the  forest  boundaries  are 
used  for  growing  timber,  stock  grazing,  mining,  resort  sites,  small 
business  establishments  and  in  many  other  ways.  Whether  the  people 
so  engaged  live  in  or  outside  the  boundaries,  travel  on  forest  roads 
is  necessary  to  conduct  their  business,  to  get  their  mail,  to  trans¬ 
port  children  to  school,  to  make'  business,  or  social  trips,  to  obtain 
supplies  and  to  carry  the  products  of  the  land  to  the  railroad  or  town 
and  city  markets.  These  road  users  'expect  that  the  roads' in  the  fore 
ests  will  fully  meet  their  needs. 
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The  Congress  has  recognized  that  tho  Federal  Government  has  a 
definite  obligation  to  the  nublic  to  provide  for  adequate  highway 
transportation  necessary  to  the  national  forests  and  of  primary  im¬ 
portance  to  tho  States,  counties,  or  communities.  The  highway  trans¬ 
portion  system  in  and  near  national  forests  should  for  obvious  reasons 
be  advanced  in  step  with  connecting  highway's. 

General  Plan  and  Current  Status  of  Program 


The  general  plan  for  imnrovemont  of  Forest'  Highv/ays  involves  about 
13,300  miles  of  grading  and  15,300  miles  of  surfacing  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  approximately  $560, 000,000-  It  vjould  take  over  22  years  to 
complete  tho  v^/ork  vjith  an  annual  construction  budget  of  $25,000,000. 
This  estimate  does  not  t^^ke  into  account  the  deterioration  and  ob¬ 
solescence  of  the  highways  over  a  22  year  period,  vjhich  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  add  considerable  reconstruction  and  resurfacing  to  maintain 
reasonable  highway  transportation  service. 

The  improvement  of  Forest  Highways  has  in  general  lagged  behind 
that  of  the  connecting  roads  outside  the  Forests.  During  the  war 
practically  no  progress  was  made. 

Progress  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1946 

Three  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for 
Forest  Hishvjays.in  1946,  —  §1,500,000  for  maintenance  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  and  32:000,000  for  initiating  an  improvement-  program.  The 
latter  amount  (§2,000,000)  did  not  become  available,  until  November, 
1945=.  About  540  miles  of  location  surveys  for  Forest  Highway  improve- 
mx-nt  were  accomplished  in  the  fiscal  year  1946.  On  June  30,  1946  con¬ 
struction  work  was  underway  on  239  miles  and  work  had  been  completed 
on  5.5  miles  that  vjero  started  in  the  fiscal  year.  Thus  a  start  was 
made  in  getting  undervjay,  but  otherwise  the  progress  was  minor  in 
relation  to  the  total  job  to  be  done. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1947  the  Forest  Highway  construction  program 
has  been  largely  directed  towards-  projects  which  are  of  importance 

to  the  production  of  timber,  Anproximately  400  miles  of  forest  high¬ 
ways  will  bo  constructed  or  improved  during  the  year» 

Forest  Development  Roads  and  Trails 


General:  The  Forest  Development  Road  and  Trail  System  supplements 
the  Forest  Highv/ay  System.  Together  they  form  the  National  Forest  Road 
and  Trail  System,  the  transportation  system  necessary  for  adequate 
service  to  tho  National  Forests.  Usually  a  Development  road  is  a 
feeder  to  a  Forest  Highway  but  occasionally  it  connects  directly,  with 
the  "non-Forest"  highway  system  outside  the  Forest  boundaries.  Usually 
tho  terminus  of  a  Development  foot  or  horse  trail  is  a  Development 
road,  occas j.onally  a  Forest  Highway  and  infrequently  a  point  of  the 
non-Forest  system. 
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Trails  arc  an  essential  part  of  the  fire  detection  and  supnrossion 
system.  Some  are  also  extensively  used  for  forest  administration,  and 
recreation  and  occasionally  for  other  purposes. 

Objective :  A  transportation  system  of  Development  Roads  and  trails 
which  at  the  lowest  annual  expenditure  for  maintenance  and  construction 
investment  will  fully  meet  all  forest  activity  and  resource  needs. 

The  Problem  and  its  significance;  The  gross  national  forest  area 
is  equivalent  to  approximately  10  percent  of  the  entire  area  of  the 
continental  United  States.  The  area  is  generally  rough,  rugged, 
mountainous,  and  remote.  The  forests  contain  about  518  billion  board 
feet  of  commercial  saw  timber  besides  many  other  timber,  land  and  water 
resources.  The  need  for  increasing  timber  production  for  housing  and 
other  requirements  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  current  problems..  The  key 
to  solving  this  problem  is  roads  to  opon  up  inaccessible  stands  of 
timber. 

Soiric  80,000,000  acres  of  the  National  Forests  are  utilized  for 
grazing  resulting  in  important,  production  of  meet,  hides,  and  wo^'l. 
Developed  and  undeveloped  water  povjer  '^.mounts  to  11  million  horsepower. 
Nearly  four  million  people  live  in  or  near  national  forests. 

General  Plan:  The  general  plon  is  based  on  a  systematic  study  to 
determine  the  network  of  roads  and  trails  which  at  least  annual  c^st 
will  adequately  and  economically  serve  the  traffic  necessary  for  pro¬ 
tection,  dev3l"'pment ,  management  and  utilization  of  national  forest 
lands  and  resources  as  well  as  carry  the  traffic  s  rving  agricultursLl 
lands,  industrial  establishments  and  communities  located  vjithin  and 
near  the  national  forests.  On  June  30,  1946,  the  planned  Forest 
Development  Road  Sj^stem.  consisted  of  the  following  miles  ^f  existing- 
and  proposed  truck-trails  and  trails: 


:  Development 

Roads 

:  .  Tro 

ils 

:  Miles  ; 

Percent 

;  Miles  : 

Percent 

Satisfactory  standard  .. 

39 

88,006 

53 

Unsatisfactory  sto.ndard 

. .  46,976 

34 

56,054 

34 

Non-existing  . 

.  37,753 

27 

21,078 

13 

Total  . 

138,167 

100 

165,138 

100 

Recent  Pr'-gress 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  appropriati'~n  for  the  fiscal  year 
1946  contained  $4,448,778  f-r^r  forest  development  roads  and  trails.  This 
was  loss  than  70  percent  "f  the  ojEount  required  for  mai.ntenancc  and  it 
wras  necessary  to  draw  on  the  permanent  appropriot ir^n  "Roads  and  Trails 
for  States"  for  th-3  b^^.lance  of  the  maintenance  obligation.  Maintenance 
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wrrk  was  accrm'Dlished  75,330  miles  rf  frpest  devolnpment  reads  end^ 
123,785  miles  ef  trails. 

Logging  and  other  heavy  traffic  necessitated  the  replacement  of 
many  old  timber  bridges.  The  addition  of  gravel  surfacing,  of  which 
little  had'  been  done  during  the  vjar,  accounted  for  a  considerable  share 
of  the  road  maintenance.  Shortage  of  new  equipment  made  it  necessary 
t^  keen  old  m^achines  in  operation,  beyond  their  economical  life. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1946  the  shortage  of  lumber  for  housing  and 
reconversion  needs  became  more  critical  and  its  seriousness  more 
generally  recognized.  To  prepare  for  and  get  started  on  road  improve¬ 
ment  work  to  3xp£>dite  production  of  timber,  Congress  appropriated  and 
additior4ml  $2,000,000  in  November,  1945.  It  provided  for  such  designs 
and  surveys  as  could  be  accomplished  in  the  winter  and  f^r  sto.rting 
construction  work  in  the  spring  of  1946. 

The  National  Housing  Agency  transferred  $2,000,000  to  the  Forest 
Service  for  timber  access  road  construction.  This  became  available  in 
June,  1946  and  materially  assisted  in  getting  a  prompt  start  on  the 
1947  fiscal  year  program. 

On  Juno  30,  1946  surveys  were  under  way  or  completed  on  900  miles. 
Construction  work  vias  undcrvjay,  or  under  contract,  on  timber  access 
road  projects  totaling  400  miles  estimated  to  cost  $1,700,000. 

In  recognition  of  the  urgency  of  providing  roads  to  open  up  in¬ 
accessible  timber  stands  the  National  Housing  Agency  has  transferred 
additional  funds  to  the  Forest  Service,  bringing  the  total  of  such 
transfers  to  $13^300,000.  The  '  available  funds,  including  the  F-'rost 
Road  Development  appropriation  not  needed  for  essential  maintenance, 
are  being  used  for  the  construction  and  improvement  of  approximately 
2300  miles  of  road.  Work  is  scheduled  for  355  different  projects  in 
33  states.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  construction  program  for  the 
fiscal  year  1947  is  $19,300,000.  Increased  timber  production  as  a 
result  of  this  ’work  is  expected  to  be  1.4  billion  board  feet  by 
December  31,  1947. 
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EKERGEIICY  RUBBER  PROJECT 
Siimmary  of •  Liouidation  Activities 


Bureau  or  Item 

1946 

1947 

(estimated) 

Forest  Service  . . 

$2,631,072 

$350,000 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 

Agricultural'  Engineering  . . ' . ■ 

113,956 

10,000 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 

Chemistry  . 

60,173 

-  - 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  . 

3,462 

-  - 

Transferred  to  "Salaries  and  expenses. 

Office  of  Solicitor”  . 

12,500 

Total  ohlisa.tions  . 

2,821,163 

360,000 

Prior  year  balance  available  in  1946  . 

-1,525,128 

-  - 

1946  balance  a.vailahle  in  1947  . 

+1,307,837 

-1,307,837 

Reaper opr iat ion  of  prior  year  balance 

in  1946  . . 

-4,253.662 

-  - 

Carried  to  surolus  fund,  Public  Law  301, 

79th  Congress  . 

+1,649,790 

-  - 

Unobligated  balance,  estimated  savings  .... 

-  - 

-♦^47,837 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate  . 

-  - 

-  - 

The  Emergency  Ruhher  Project  v;as  initiated  in  1942  to  provide  domestic 
sources  of  natural  ruhher  during  the  wa,r  emergency  end  to  carry  on  related 
research  on  native  ruhher-hearing  plants.  The  project  was  a  Joint  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  Department,  end  funds  were  allotted  or  transferred  to  the 
participating  bureaus. 

Up  to  the  time  v/hen  the  decision  vras  reached  to  discontinue  planting  of 
guajAile ,  approximately  32,000  acres  of  this  shruh  had  been  planted  in  the 
fiscal  years  1942-44.  Harvesting  end  milling  of  shruh  from  these  planta¬ 
tions  commenced  in  the  fiscal  year  1945,  which  v/as  the  earliest  feasible 
time  to  mill  the  shruh  and  recover  the  ruhher  from  these  young  plants. 

Some  v/ild  guayule  shruh  from  Texas  v;as  milled  for  ruhher. 

The  Salinas  mill,  acouired  from  the  Intercontinental  Ruhher  Company  and 
the  Bakersfield  mill  on  which  construction  was  completed  in  May  1945, 
milled  out  an  amoont  of  rubber  before  liouidation  wa,s  directed  h;^  the 
Congress,  through  the  provisions  of  the  First  Sup‘''lemental  Surplus  Appro¬ 
priation  Rescission  Act,  1946,  approved  February  IS,  1946. 

Fiscal  Year  1946 


As  soon  as  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  project  should  he  liouidated 
was  made  known,  the  rU.lls  v^ere  closed  and  bids  on  the  Salinas  mill  and  the 
Government's  interest  in  the  tributary  plantations  v;ere  solicited.  hTien 
it  was  later  determined  thet  there  v;as  no  market  for  the  two  mills,  they 
v;ere  declared  surplus  to  ¥ar  Assets  Administration. 
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Plantations  were  disposed  of  in  the  most  economical  marmer,  to  a  large 
extent  hy  contracting  with  the  landowner  for  the  destruction  of  the  shruh 
and  the  reconditioning  of  the  land.  In  general,  the  leased  land  was 
returned  to  the  ovmers  in  tim.e  for  them  to  put  in  a.  crop  for  the  1946  sea.son. 

The  labor  camps  and  nurseries  v'ere  sold,  transferred,,  dismantled,  or 
declared  surplus  and  all  project  operating  eouipment  vras  assembled, 
cla.ssified,  and  declared  surulus  to  the  War  Assets  Administration. 

Essential  research  projects  which  had  reache'd  a  stage  where  v/orthwhile 
results  could  be  'reached  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  were  com.pleted. 
Other  research  was  abandoned  immcdia.tely  after  the  liouidation  »rder  was 
rece ived. 

Bjr  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1946  all  plantation  a.creage  had  been  returned 
to  the  owners,  settlements  made  and  releases  obtained.  A  large  part  of 
the  project  property’’  which  ha,d  been  reported  'surplus  had  not  been  jphysica.llj'' 
disposed  of,  and  remained  in  the  Custody  of  the  Emergency  Rubber  Project. 

Eiscal  Year  1947  ■  • 

Upon  the  closing  out  of  the  guajnile  -research  project  in  June  1946,  ,the 
indicator  planting  and  experimental  areas  on  leased  land  were  disposed 
of.  The  scientific  and  technical  eouipment  used  by  the  resea^rch  agencies 
vfas  assembled,  classified,  and  reported  surplus  to  War  f.ssets  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  remaining  project  opera.ting  eouipment  used  in  the  disposa.l  of 
plantations,  and  miscellaneous  property  and  supplies  v.'ere  decla.red  surplus 
to  War  Assets  Administration  and  sales  of  miscellaneous  property  carried 
on  to  a.ssist  the  War  Assets  Administration  in  the  final  disposal  of  this 
property. 

Eield  offices  of 'the  Emergency  Rubber  Project  were  closed  during  the 
summer  of  1946.  The  War  Assets  Administration  ha,s  assujried  custody  of 
all  the  remaining  rubber  project  property,  including  lands,  mills,  camps, 
nurseries,  and  other  persona.l  property  not  previously  disposed  of. 

Piles  and  records  of  the  project  will  be  retained  in  the  Ifeshington  Office 
of  the  Porest  Service.  The  field  office'  of  the  Director  of  the  Emergency 
Rubber  Project  at  Los  Angeles,  was  closed  on  December  20,  1946. 


JLOOD  CONTROL 


General ;  The  Rlood  Control  Act  of  1936  gave  recognition  to  destructive 
floods  as  a  menace  to  the  national  welfare;  to  the  need  for  investiga¬ 
tions  and  improvements  of  the  watersheds  of  rivers  and  other  waterways 
in  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare;  and  to  the  need  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  improve  or  participate  in  the  improvement  of  such  water¬ 
sheds  for  flood  control  nurposes.  It  provided  that  Federal  investiga¬ 
tions  of  watersheds  and  measures  for  run-off  and  waterflow  retardation 
and  soil  ero sioh  prevention  on  watersheds  vrould  be  under  the  direction 
of  and  urosecuted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  and  later 
amendatory  and  supplementary  acts  authorized  the  examination  and  survey 
of  the  watersheds  of  a  large  number  of  rivers  and  waterways. 

The  Act  recognized  that,  in  conducting  a  watershed  treatment  program 
on  any  watershed  or  subwatershed  in  the  interest  of  flood  control, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  might  find  it  necessary -to  utilize  certain 
land  treatment  and  water  control  measures  of  the  kinds -apolied  on  a 
national  basis  under  other  programs  but  which,  for  flood  control  pur- 
noses,  would  be  carefully  correlated  and  combined  with-  other  need<=d 
measures  and  intensively  amlied  on  a  watershed  or  subwatershed  basis 
to  attain  specific  waterflow  and  run-off  retardation  and  erosion 
nreventi'^n  ob  jectiyes .  ,_|_|lt ,  accordingly,  provided  that  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  Act  and  any  funds  appropriated  pursuant  thereto  would 
be  supplemental  to  all  other  authority  and  auoropriations  relating  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  that  the  ACt  should  not  be  construed 
I  to  limit  or  retard  the  Department  in  carrying  out  similar  and  related 
/  activities  previously  or  later  authorized  or  to  limit  the  exercise  of 
/  powers  conferred  on  the  Depc?utment  by  other  provisi'''ns  of  law  in 
/  carrying  out  similar  and  related  activities. 

Objective ;  Pursuant  to  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture , in 
conducting  authorized  investigations  and  surveys  of  designated  water¬ 
sheds  and  in  applying  measures  and  in  constructing  works  of  improvement 
for  run-off  and  waterflow  retardation  and  soil  erosion  prevention  in 
the  interest  of  flood  control 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  Accelerated  and  excessive  run-off 
from  v/atersheds  of  streams  results  in  floods  and  erosion  causing  loss 
of  life  and  human  suffering;  impairment  of  soil  productivity;  damage 
to  improvements,  crops,  livestock,  and  equipment;  loss  of  fertile  soil 
and  of  usable  water  resources;  siltation  of  reservoirs,  channels,  and 
ditches;  and  impairment  and  obstruction  of  highways,  railroads, 
navigation,  and  other  channels  of  commerce. 

A  reduction  in  flood  damage  can  be  obtained  by  watershed  treatment. 

Such  treatment  includes  the  wise  use  of  land  and  measures  to  bring 
this  about,  the  care  and  protection  of  natiural  vegetation,  revegetation 
of  denuded  areas,  control  of  I'ire  and  grazing,  use  of  proper  forest 
cutting  and  logr"ing  practices,  wise  husbandry  of  the  soil,  proper 
selection  of  crops,  and  the  use  of  crop  rotations,  the  use  of  supple¬ 
mental  engineering  devices,  and  the  applica,tion  of  other  measures  and 


practices  to  forests,  pastures,  and  croplands,  tfork  of  the  Dejsrtment 
has  demonstrated  that  such^treatment  will  result  in  returns  both  to 
the  public  as  a  whole  and  to  the  landpwner .  Examinations  and  surveys 
of  authorized  areas,  looking  toward'  such  v/atershed  treatment  work, 
were  started  by  the  Department  in  1936  and  continued  until  19^3  when 
they  v'pre  suspended  because  of  the  vrar . 

Plan  of  Work:  Over  600  watersheds  have  been  authorized  by  the  Plood 
Control  Acts  for  preliminary  examination  and  survey.  The  Department 
has  completed  preliminary  examinations  of  154  watersheds  and  has  com¬ 
pleted  surveys  of  18  watersheds.  The  Plood  Control  Act  of  December  22, 
1944  authorized  programs  of  improvement  set  forth  in  the  survey  reports 
on  11  specified  watersheds. 

Survey  work  has  been  resumed  on  several  of  the  32  watersheds  upon  which 
some  work  was  done  prior  to  the  war.  a  start  has  been  made  in  the 
installation  of  works  of  im.provement  on  each  of  the  11  watersheds  for 
which  such  pro.vrams  have  been  approved. 

The  Department  plans  to  complete  surveys  of  watersheds  wherp  pre¬ 
liminary  examinations  indicate  sufficient  flood  and  sediment  reduction 
benefits  to  warrant  such  action  and  to  examine  other  authorized  water¬ 
sheds  as  funds  are  made  available.  It  also  plans  to  progress  with 
the  installation  of  works  of  improvement  oh  the  11  watersheds  wher^' 
such  programs  have  been  approved  in  accordance  i\rith  the  schedules 
contained  in  the  approved  reports  to  the  extent  that  funds  are  provided. 

In  view  of  the  important  protective  relationship  of  watershed  works  of 
improvement  to  flood  control  and  other  works  in  stream  channels  now 
installed,  authorized  and  contemplated  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
other  public  a^^encies  and  of  the  critical  need  for  protection  of  farm 
lands,  improvements,  crops  and  other  property  from  flood  and  sedimenta¬ 
tion  damage,  the  Department  wishes  to  come  abreast,  at  the  earliest 
possible  time,  of  complemientary  work  in  the  stream  channels  b'y  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  War  Department  and  to  provide  what  protection 
it  can  to  upstream  areas. 

In  the  conduct  of  their  work,  the  Departments  of  War  and  Agriculture 
are  continuing  to  integrate  their  examinations  and  surveys  under  the 
Elood  Control  Acts  as  they  have  done  in  the  past  and  so  achieve  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  coordination  in  both  planning  and  action.  Integration  is  also 
continuing  with  other  agencies,  Eederal,  State  and  local. 


Descri'ption  of  Works  of  Improvement,  by  Wate:>^sheds : 

a.  Buffalo  Creek  Watershed  -  New  York 

House  Document  Ho.  57^.  7Sth  Congress,  2nd  Session. 

Summary  of  Work  Provided  for  in  the  Survey  Report;  Work  calls  for 
a  general  farm  land  treatment  urogram  and  control  of  gullies. 

Lands  on  which  'tillaae* 'oroduces  excessive  run-off  and  erosion  will 
he  removed  from  cultivation.  Lands  to  be  continued  under  intensive 
uroduction  of  crops  and  in  pasture  will  be  improved  by  such  practices 
as  contour  cultivation,  con'tour  strip  cropping,  soil  conserving 
rotations,  terraces  an'd  intercepting'  'ditches,  improved  drainage 
channels,  and  fencing-  to  orotect  woodlands  and  pastures,  all  of  which 
tend  to  reduce  floods.  Submarginal  lands  which  .contribute  heavily 
to  sedimentation  in  Buffalo  Harbor  will  be  placed  under  oublic 
ownership  through  ourchase  by  State  or  local  agencies  and  will  be 
revegetated.  'Gullies  will  be  controlled  and  bank  slopes  stabilized 
by  vegetation  or  check  dams. 

Time  required  to  install  the  approved  program . .  IS  years 

Division  of  installation  costs  as  shov/n  in  Survey  Reports" 

federal  Government  . .  $2,5S1,400 

State  and  Local  Governments  .  40,000 

Farmers  (based  on  80^  participation)  .  5^3 

Total  cost  of  installation  .  2,975»9S3 

Total  amount  of  authorized  Federal  expenditures  $2,581,400 

Works  .of  -Improvement  Proponed  for  Fiscal  Year  1948;  Works  of  imf^ 
orovement  are  proposed  to  be  initiated  on  three  subwatersheds  of 
the  Buffalo  Creek  Watershed,  totaling  10,745  acres,  in  area,  which 
were  selected  with  the  assistance  of  a  committoe  of  supervisors 
representing  the  concerned  soil  conservation  districts  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  high  priority  from  the  standpoint  of  flood  water  and 
sediment  production.  Work  v/ill  also  continue  in  the  fo'ur  sub¬ 
watersheds  begun  in  the  1947  fiscal  year. 

The  work  plan  for  each  subwatershed  provides  for  orderly  disposal 
of  water,  conforming  to  the  water  control  pattern  for  the  entire 
watershed.  jT.rrangement s  and  agreements  have  been  made  for  coopera¬ 
tion  with  soil  conservation  districts,  county  boards  and  other  local 
and  State  groups  in  carrying  out  the  work. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  establishment  of  measures  to  correct 
community  flood  and  sedimentation  problems  and  to  produce  benefits 
of  major  importanfce  to  groups  rather  than  to  the  individual  owners 
of  the  land  on  which  the  measures  are  located.  Flood 'control  con- 
seryption  practices  and  measures  planned  on  a  natural  subwatershed 
ba.sis  and  applied  cooperatively  by  groups  of  land  owners  and 
operators  will  likewise  have  high  priority.  The  application  of  con- 


servation  practices  and  measures  which  contribute  directly  to  flood 
damaeie  reduction  will  be  intensified  to  help  assure  their  .installa¬ 
tion  within  the  period  recommended  by  the  survey  report.  Local 
public  agencies  will  be  assisted  to  carry  on  cooperative  reforesta¬ 
tion  work  on  }00  acres  to  supplement  work  on  aairicultural  lands  in 
some  sub'-'ater sheds..  Local  agencies  will  acquire  land .  submar^inal 
for  agriculture  for  this  purpose,  based  on  land  cla.ssif ication  studie 
and  the  Department  will  assist  in  planting  the  land. 

Araount  estimated  to  be  obligated  by.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
fiscal  year  1948: 


Soil  Conservation  Service  . .  $57,500 

Forest  Service  . . . .  3 , 000 


Total  amount  for  fiscal  year  1948  .....  60 , 500 
Potomac.  Fiver  Watershed  -  Pa.,  Ya, ,  Md.,  and- W.  Va. 

House  Dociiraent  Ho.  269,  78th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Summary  of  Work  Provided  for  in  the  Survey  Report:  The  flood  control 
program  on  .the,  .non-f orested  parts  of  this  watershed  will  emphasize 
the  retardation  of  surface  run-off  and  control  of  erosion  through 
shifts  in  use  of  presently  cropped  and  pastured  acreages  and  their 
subseouent  treatment  and  management,  the  rebuilding  of  permanent 
pasture  to  forest.  Contour  cultivation,  strip  cropping  and  grassed 
waterways  will  have  extensive  applica.tion  on  lands  to  remain  in 
crops.  The  forested  area  is  to  be  protected  from  fire  and  owners  of 
forest. land  are  .to  .be  .furnished  technical  assistance  in  managing 
their  forest  lands  so  they  contribute  effectively  to  run-off  retard¬ 
ation  and  erosion  control. 

Time  reouired  to  install  the  approved  program  . .  24  years 

Division  of  installation  of  costs  as  shown  in  Survey  Report; 

Federal  Government  . . . .  $859,189 

State  and  Local  Governments  . . .  96,805 

Farmers  (based  on  kSfo  participation)  .' . .  943,834 

Honfarm  Owners  (based  on  Ssfo  participation)  .  130,525 

Total  cost  of  installation  . .  2,030,353 

Total  amount  of  authorized  Federal  expenditures  ..  $859,000 

Works  of  Improvement  Proposed  for  Fiscal  Year  1948:  Works  of  im¬ 
provement  are  proposed  to  be  initiated  on  five  subwater  sheds,  select¬ 
ed  with  the  assistance  of  the  supervisors  of  the  soil  conservation 
districts,  in  problem  areas  and  determined  to  have  high  priority 
from  the  standpoint  of  flood  water  and  sediment  production. 

The  work  plan  for  each  subwa,ter shed  provides  for  orderly _  disposal 
of  water,  'conforming  to  the  '’ater  control  pattern  for  the  entire 
w^atprshed.  The  location  of  specific  practices  and  measures -has  been 
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determined  and  their  order  of  e stahlishment  correlated  to  the  entire 
system  of  water  control.  Arrangements  and  agreements  have  been  made 
for  cooperation  with  soil , conservation  districts,  county  boards  and 
other  local  and  State  groups  in  carrying  out  the  work. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  application  of  measures  to  correct 
community  flood  and  sedimentation  problems  which  will  produce 
benefits  of  major  imoortance  both  in  and  below  the  v/atershed.  Elood 
control  conservation  practices  and  measures  planned  on  a  natural  sub¬ 
watershed  basis  and  applied  cooperatively  by  groups  of  land  owners 
and  operators  v/ill  likewise  have  high  priority.  Application  of  con¬ 
servation  practices  and  measures  which  contribute  directly  to  flood 
reduction  damages  will  be  intensified,  to  help  assure  that  their 
installation  is  correlated  with  other  related  measures  and  that  they 
are  completed  within  the  period  set  forth  by  the  survey  reuort. 

Forest  land  owners  will  oe  furnished  coooerat i-i.^e  aid  to  accomplish 
reduction  of  watershed  damage  caused  by  timber  operations  in  the  high 
watersheds  as  a  measure  to  complement  watershed  improvement  work  on 
agricultural  lands.  Fire  protection  on  the  George  Wo.shington  and 
Monongohela  National  Forests  will  be  intensified  to  maintain  average 
annual  fire- losses  at  .001  of  forest  acreage. 


Amount  estimated  to  be  obligated, by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  fiscal  year  1948: 


Soil  Conservation  Service  . .  $35,000 

Forest  Service  . .  18, 400 

Total  amount  for  fiscal  year  1948  .  '  53 > 400 


Coosa  River  Watershed  -  Georgia  and  Tennessee 

House  Document  No.  236,  /Sth  Congress,  1st  Session 

Summary  of  Work  Provided  for  in  the  Survey  Report;  The  program  to 
be  installed  in  aid  of  flood  control  is  one  of  imoroved  land  use  and 
management  that  includes  practices  which  will  conserve  soil,  increase 
infiltration  capacity,  reduce  run-off,  and  improve  soil  fertility. 

The  principal  practices  to  be  installed  are  prooer  croo  rotations 
including  summer  and  v'inter  croos;  strip  cropping,  perennial  hay; 
water  disposal  systems  including  terraces,  diversion'  channels,  and 
drainageways ;  contour  tillage;  proper  pasture  management  and  improve¬ 
ment;  and  gully  control  by  structures  and  vegetative  cover.  Farm 
woodlands  will  be  protected  against  fire  and  grazing. 


Time  reauired  to  install  the  approved  program 


20  years 


Division  of  installabion  costs  as  shown  in  Survey  Report: 


Federal  Government  . . .  $1,232,609 

State  and  Local  Governments  .  8,565 

Farmers  (based  on  85^  participation)  .  1 , 107,857 

Total  cost  of  installation  .  2,349.031 


Total  amount  of  authorized  Federal  expenditures  $1,233,000 


Works  of,  Im.^rovempnt  Proposed  for  J'iscal  Year.  1948 ;  Works  of  im- 
TDrovenent  are  to  be  initiated  on  one  subwatershed  of  the  Coosa 
River,  totalin.?::  some  32,800  acres,  selected  with  the  assistance  of 
supervisors  representing  all  of  the  soil  conservation  districts  in 
the  watershed,  and  determined  to  ha,ve  high  priority  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  flood  water  and  sediment  production. 

The  work  plan  for  the  subwatershed  shows  the  kind  and  amount  of 
practices,  and  measures  to  be.  installed  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
cooperating  parties  will  participate  in  their  application  and  cost. 
Arrangements  have  been  ma,de  for  coooeration  with  soil  conservation 
districts,  county  boards,'  and  other  local  and  State  groups  in  carry- 
i.ng  out  the  v/ork. 

It  is  exnected  that  the  design,  layout  and  application  of  the  planned 
practices  and  measuri^s  will  be  completed  for  approximately  l6  percent 
of.  the  total  acreage  of  farm  land  within  the  selected  subwatershed 
during  the  year. 

Emphasis  will  be  nlaced  on  the  establishment  of  measures  to  correct 
community  flood  and  sedimentation  problems  and  to  produce  benefits  of 
major  importance  to  groups  rather  than  to  those  owning  the  land  on 
which  the  measures  are  located.  Flood  control  conservation  practices 
and  measures  planned  on  a  na,tural  subwatershed  basis  and  applied 
cooperatively  by  groups  of  land  ov^ners  and  operators,  will  have  high 
priority;;  Application  of  'conservation  'p'ractices  and  measures  which 
contribute  directly  to  flood  reduction  damages  will  be  intensified 
and  preparation  of  flood  control  conservation  farm  plans  will  proceed 
at  an  a.ccelerated  rate. 

Amount  estima,ted  to  be  obligated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
fiscal  year  19482 

Soil  Conservation  Service  . . . . .  $37iOOO 

Little  Tallahatchie  Watershed  -  Mississippi 

Fouse  Document  ilo.  892,  /"^th  Congress,  2nd  Session 

Summary,  of  Work  Provided  for  in  the  Survey  Report ;  The  work  will 
involve  treating  cultivable  land  to  conserve  soil  and  vvater  through 
introduction  of  improved  cropping  practices  and  the  construction 
of  terraces  and  diversion  channels;  decreasing  flood  run-off  from 
existing  aiid  proposed  pasture  lands  by  such  measures  as  contour 
furrowing,  seeding  .and  planting,  establisbrnent  of  erosion,  control 
structures,  fencing,  and  general  maintenance;  controlling  erosion  in 
gullies,  ditches  and  along  roads  with  vegetation  an.d  simple  structures 
protecting 'the  area  from 'forest  'fires;  acquisition  and  reforestation 
of  badly  eroded  lands  by  the  'Federal  Government;  and  assistance  to 
families  leaving  acquired  farms  to  establish  themselves  on  other  farms 


Time  required  to  install  the  approved  program 


20  years 
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Division  of  insta.llation' costs  as  snovm  in  Survey  Report: 


Rederal  Government  .  $4,220,805 

State  and  Local  Governments  .  472,080 

Rarmers  ("based  on  80^  participation)  .  1 , 223 , 9.20 

Total  cost  of  installation .  5.916,805 

Tota.l  amount  of  authorized  Federal  expenditures  .  $4,221,000 


¥orks  of  Improvement  Proposed  for  Fiscal  Year  1948:  Works  of 
improvement  are  proposed  to  "be  initiated  on  a.  su’bva.tershed  "basis, 
.selected  v/ith  the  a.ssista.nce  of  the  soil  conservation  district 
governing  "b’odies  a.nd  v^ith  priority  given  to  those  su'bv'ater sheds  halv¬ 
ing  acute  flood  and  sediment  problems.  Measures  will  be  installed 
to  provide  water  disposal  systems  for  each  subv/ater shed  and  assistance 
will  be  given  in  improving  cover  conditions  on  critical  areas.  Road-, 
side  erosion  control  work  on  about  2$  miles  of  road  v;ill  be  continued. 

Amount  estimated  to  be  obligated  by  the  Depa.rtment  of  Agriculture 
in  fiscal  year  1948: 


Soil  Conservation  Service  .  $43,000 

Forest  Service  . .  ...  l6  ,000 

Total  amount  for  fiscal  year  1948  .  ^^,000 


e .  Yazoo  River  Watershed  -  Mississippi 

House  Document  Ho.  5^4,  ySth  C.jngress,  2nd  Session 

Summary  of  Work  Provided  for  in  the  Survey  Report:  The  work  will 
involve  treating  cultivable  land  to  conserve  soil  and  water  through 
introduction  of  improved  cropping  practices  and  the  construction  of 
terraces  and  diversion  channels;  decreasing  flood  run-off  from 
existing  and  proposed  pasture  lands  by  such  measures  as  contour 
furrowing,  seeding,  and  planting,  establishment  of  ercslcn  control 
structures,  fencing,  a.nd  genera.1  maintenance,  controlling  erosion 
in  gullies,  ditches  and  along  roads  with  vegetation  a.nd  simple 
structures;  protecting  the  area  from  forest  fires;  acouisition 
and  reforesta-tion  of  badly  eroded  lands  by  the  Federal  Government; 


and  assistance  to  families  leaving  acauired  fa.rms  to  establish 
themselves  on  other  farms. 

Time  reouired  to  irsta.il  the  approved  program .  20  years 

Division  of  installation  costs  as  shown  in  Survey  Report: 

Federal  Goverrment  .  $21,721,205 

State  and  Loca.l  Gcvernments  .  1,198,218 

Farmers  (based  on  25-90^  participation)  ....  2 ,35^. ^0^ 

Total  cost  of  installation  .  25,273.327 

Total  amount  of  authorized  Federal  expenditures  .  $21,700,000 


Works  of  Improvement  Proposed  for  Fiscal  Year  1948:  Works  of  im¬ 
provement  are  proposed  to  We  carried  out  on  a  sukwatershed  "basis, 
the  sulwater sheds  to  •he-  selected  with  the  counsel  of  the  governing 
bodies  of  concerned  soil  conservation  districts  and  joriority  given 
to  those  areas  v;here  flood  and  sedimentation  damages  are  most  acute. 
Work  plans  for  each  subv/ater shed  will  provide  for  a  more  orderly 
disposal  of  surface  discharge  and  a  reduction  in  the  rate,  of  damag¬ 
ing  erosion.  Emphasis  v.’ill  be  placed  upon  revegetation  as  a  major 
measure  to  imiplement  the  reduction  in  both  erosion  and  water  dis¬ 
charge  rates. 

Amiount  estimated  to  be  obligated  by  the  Departm*ent  of  Agriculture 
in  fiscal  year  194S: 

Soil  Conservation  Service  . .  S31,000 

Little  Sioux  Eiver  Watershed  -  Iowa  and  Minnesota 

House  Document  Ho.  26S,  78th  Congress,  1st  Session  ■ 

Summary  of  Work  Provided  for  in"  the  Survey ■  Report :  'The  vfork  in  this 
v.'atershed  emphasizes  the  building  of  structures  to  control  major 
gullies.  Ea.rth  dams  v.dll  be  constructed  across  rniaiii  gullies  at 
strategic  locations  v.'ith-  numerous  flumes  and  other  devices  utilized 
for  lov;ering  water  into  the  gully  system  without  causing  cutting  or 
erosion.  The  solution  to  the  water  and  land  problems  vail  be  a.ccom- 
plished  by  integrating  the  several  devices  into  a  unified  system  based 
on  hydraulic  studies  and  plans  for  each  tributary  or  subv/ater  shed  t,ha-t 
is  designed  to  manage  v.'ater  and  reduce  flood  heights.  Treatm^ent  of 
farm  lands,  the  other  important  phase  of  the  pro.gra.m,  v/ill  consist  of 
practices  and  m.easures  to  reduce  run-off  at  its  source  and  minimize 
erosion,  including  terracing;  contour  cultivation;  small  gully  control 
with  grassed  ''.faterv/ays ,  sod  flumes,  diversion  dikes,  streambank 
protection,  and  vegetative  cover;  and  improvement  of  I'oodlands  and 
present  forest  a,reas  through  better  management,  grazing  protection,  and 


tree  planting. 

Time  recuired  to  insta.il  the  approved  program  ...  I5  years 

Division  of  insta.lla.t ion  costs  as  shovm  in  Survey  Report; 

Federal  Government  .  $4,279.52^ 

State  and  Local  Governments  .  34S,4lO 

Farmers  (based  on  70/°  participation)  .  1 , 299  » ^^9 

Total  cost  of  installation  .  5 . 9^7  > ^03 

Total  a.mount  of  authorized  Federal ■  expenditures  .  $4,280,000 


Vforks  of  Im.provement  Proposed  for  Fiscal  Year  1948:  Works  of  im¬ 
provement  are  proposed  to  be  initiated  on  two  subv/ater  she  ds ,  total¬ 
ing  3  >100  acres.  They  have  been  assigned  a.  priority  bj/  the  Little 
Sioux  Agricultural  Committee,  organized  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
cooperating  vrith  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  carrying  out  the 
v/atershed  improvement  program  and  representing  all  counties  a.nd  soil 
conservation  districts  within  the  watershed.  Work  will  also  continue 
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in.  the  four  subwatersheds  which  were  started  in  the  194?  fiscal  year. 

The  v'ork  in  each  subv;atershed  v;ill  include  the  installation  of 
measures  to  reduce  flood  water  and  sediment  nroduc.tion  by  establish¬ 
ing  complete  water  disposal  systems  and  by  assisting  in  making 
certain  land  use'  changes.  This  work  will  be  carried,  on  through 
coopera.tion  with  soil  conservation  districts,  county  boards,  and 
other  local  and  State  groups.  Residents  living  vdthin  the  subwater¬ 
sheds  selectf^d  have  organized  for  the  purpose  of  sponsoring  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  complete  watershed  treatment  program. 

Emphasi s.  v;ill  be  placed  on  the'  establi shiment  of  major  ^ully  control 
'works  to  correct  community  flood  and  sedimentation  problems  and 
which  vdll  produce  benefits  of  major  importance  both  in  and  below  the 
watershed.  Flood  control  conservation  practices  and  measures  planned 
on  a  subwatershed  basis  and  applied  cooperatively,  by  group’s  of  land 
owners  and  operators  will  also  have  a  high  priority. 

Amount  estimated  to  be  obligated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  fiscal  year  19^8: 

Soil  Conservation  Service  .  $l4l,500 

f .  Middle  Colorado  River  'Watershed  -  Texas 

House  Document  Fo.  270,  ? Sth  Congress,  1st  Session 

SiLmmary  of  Work  Provided  for  in  the  Survey  Report;  The  work  will 
involve  four  major  considerations,  most  im.portant  of  which  in  the 
interest  of  flood  control  tadll  be  the  improvement  of  range  cover 
accomplished  through  better  management  of  both  pasture  and  livestock, 
reduction  of  approximately  50  percent  in  num'oer  of  animal  units, 
supplementa^ry  feeding,  installation  of  contour  furroivs  and  contoiar 
ridges  to  retard  run-off,  and  construction  of  stockwater  tanks. 
Severaly  eroded  lands  will  be  converted  to  pasture  and  such  water 
conservation  measures  as  contour  furrowing,  ridging,  and  listing 
will  'oe  installed.  On  cultivated  land  such  mechanical  measures  and 
improved  nractices  as  terracing,  crop  rotation,  contour  cultivation, 
strip  cropping,  stubble  mulching,  contour  furrows,  and  ridges  will 
be  provided  to  retard  run-off  and  prevent  soil  erosion. 


Time  required  to  install  the  approved  program  .  .  . . . .  20  years 

Division  of  inste-llation  costs  as  shovfn  in  Survey  Report: 

Federal  Government  . . .  $2,693. 1.28 

Farmers  (based  on  participation)  .  666,979 

Total  cost  of  Installation  .  3 >360,103 


Total  amoi.i.nt  of  authorized  Federal  expenditure  ..$2, 693.000 

Works  of  Improvement  Proposed  for  Fiscal  year  1948:  Works  of  im¬ 
provement  v;ill  be  installed  in  subxifater sheds  which  are  heavy  flood 
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and  silt  source  areas,  on  the  basis  of  work' plans  prepared  for  each 
suhwater shed.  The  work  plans  call  for  installation  of  meas'ores,  such 
as  water  disnosal  systenis  and  conservation  practices  and  measures, 
to  reduce  flood  water  and  sediment  production.  Revoi^etation  of 
severely  eroded  areas  is  especially  important.  This  work  will  be 
carried  on  through  cooperation  with  soil  conservation  districts 
and  other  local  groups. 

Emphasis  vdll  be  placed  upon  installation  of  works  to  help  correct 
community  flood  and  sedimentation  problems  and  to  produce  benefits 
both  in  and  below  the  watershed.  Elood  control  conservation  practices 
and  measures  planned  on  a  subwatershed  basis  and  applied  cooperatively 
by  groups  of  land  owners  and  operators  will  also  ha.ve  a  high  priority. 

Amount  estimated  to  be  obligated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
fiscal  year  19^8 t 

Soil  Conservation  Service  .  $66,000 

h.  Trinity  River  Watershed  -  Texas 

House  Document  Ho.  708,  77th  Congress,  2nd  Session 

Summary  of  ¥ork  Provided  for  in  the  Survey  Report;  The  vrork  I'ill 
involve  conversion  of  land  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  best  'suited 
from  the  standpoint  of  good  land  use  end  flood  control,  improve¬ 
ments  in  cropping  systems  to  conserve  water  and  prevent  soil 
erosion,  installation  of  mechanical  struct’ores  to  control  gullies 
and  manage  waterflow,  and  protection  of  the  forested  areas  from 
fire.  Lands  so  severely  eroded  that  they  are  unfit  for  the  sup- 
•  port  of  farm  families  and  must  be  retired,  at  least  temporarily, 
from  further  agricultural  use  v/ill  be  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  treated  to  reduce  run-off  and  soil  erosion.  They 
vdll  be  revegetated  and  grazed  according  to  their  ability  to  sup¬ 
port  livestock  and  contribute  effectively  to  flood  control.  The 
treatment  of  farm  lands  will  consist  of  improved  soil  and  water 
conservation  measures  and  practices  on  cultivated  lands,  pastu?’e 
and  meadow  lands,  range  lands,  and  farm  woodlands. 


Time  recuired  to  install  the  approved  program  .  15  years 

Division  of  installation  costs  as  shown  in  Survey  Report: 

Federal  Government  .  $31,841,824 

State  and  Local  Governments  . . . .  9i000 

Farmers  (based  on“37-80^  participation)  ..  13  » 7 83 , 90^ 

Total  cost  of  installation  .  45 , 634,728 

Total  amount  of  authorized  Federal  expenditures  $32,000,000 


Works  of  Improvement  Proposed  for  Fiscal  Year  1948:  Works  of  im¬ 
provement  will  be  installed  in  subwatersheds  which  are  heavy  flood 
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and  silt  source  areas,  on  the  basis  of  work  olans  prepared  for  each 
subv'ater shed.  The  v'ork  plans  call  for  installation  of  'neasuree, 
such  as  waterodisoosal  systems  and  conservationnpractices  and  measures, 
to  reduce  flood, water  and  sediment  production.  P.evegetation  of 
severely  eroded  areas  is  especially  important.  This  work  will  be 
carried  on  through  cooperation  with  soil  conservation  districts  and 
other  local  groups, 

Emphasi.s  v/ill  be.  placed  upon  installation  of  works  to  help  correct 
community  flood  and  sedimentation  problems  and  to  produce  benefits 
both  in  and  belov;  the  watershed.  Flood  control  conservation  practices 
and  measures  planned  on  a  subwatershed  basis  and  applied  cooperatively 
by  groups  of  land  owners  and  operators  will  also  have  a  high  priority. 

Ampunt  estimated  to  be  obligated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
fiscal  year  1948: 

Soil  Conservation  Service  .  $535>0C)0 

i  .  Vrashita  River  Watershed  -  Oklahoma  and  Texas 

House  Document  Ho.  275»  7Sth  Congress,  1st  Session 

Summery  of  ¥ork  Provided  for  in  the  Survey  Report:  The  flood  con¬ 
trol  oroeram  in  this  watershed  will  consist  of  applying  the  follow¬ 
ing  general  land  and  water  treatment  measures  and' practices: 

(l)  Cultivated  lands 

Crop  rotations,  cover  crops,  strip  cropoing,  terraces,  diver¬ 
sion  terraces,  contour  cultivation  and  shelterbelts. 

(n)  Farm  land  retired  from  cultivation 

Pevegetation,  mechanical  controls  including  contour  furrov/s 
and  gully  control. 

(7)  Pasture  and  range  lands 

Proper  stocking  and  rotation  of  grazing,  and  mechanical 
m.easures  including  terracing  and  contour  furrowing. 

(4)  Farm,  xi'oodlands 

Prop_^er  management,  of  woodlands,  including  planting,  fire 
protection,  grazing  control,  and  good  cutting  practices. 

The  orogram  also  involves  the  purchase  and  treat.ment  of  submarginal 
land  and  assisting  far.m  families  leaving  acquired  farms  to  reestab¬ 
lish  themselves  on  other. farms.  Approximately  328,000  acres  of 
land  are  to  be  purchased  and  stabilized  'by  revegetation  and'  other 


measures  where  necessary. 

Time  reauired  to  install  the  approved  program  I5  years 

Division  of  installation  costs  as  shown  in  Siurvey  Reoort: 

Federal  Government  . . . .  $10,928,611 

Farmers  (based  on  55*7^-59/^  participat  ion)  3,169.633 

Total  cost  of  installation  .  l4, 244 
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Total  amount  of  authorized  Federal  expenditures  . .$11,243,000 

Works  of  Im-orovement  Proposed  for  Fiscal  Year  1948;'  Vforks  of  im- 
provem.ent  will  be  installed  in  subwatersheds  which  are  heavy  flood 
and  silt  source  areas.-,  on  the  basis  of  work  plans  prepared  for  each 
subwatershed.  The  v.'ork  plans  call  for  installation  of  measures, 
such  as  water  disposal  systems  and  conservation  practices  and 
measures,  to  reduce  flood  water  -and  sediment  production.,  Revegeta- 
tion  of  severely  eroded  areas  is  esuecially  imucrtant .  This  work  v.rill 
be  carried  on  through  cooperation  with  soil  conservation  districts 
and  other  local  groups. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  installation  of  worhs  to  help  correct 
community  flood  and  sedimehtation  oroblem.s  and  to  produce  benefits 
both  in  and  below  the  vratershed.  Flood  control  conservation  prac¬ 
tices  and  measures  planned  on  a  subwatershed  basis  and  applied 
cooperatively  by  grouos  of  land  ovraers  and  operators  will  also  have 
a  high  uriority,  ■  ■  • 

Amount  estimated  to  be  obligated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
fiscal  year  194S: 

Soil  Conservation  Service  . $229,000 

j .  Los  Angeles  River  Watershed  -  California 

House  Document  Do.  426,  TT^h  Congress,  1st  Session 

Summary  of  Work  Provided  for  in  the  Survey  Reports ;  The  work  con¬ 
sists  of  two  broad  phases,  one  dealing  v/ith  the  agricultural  area  and 
the  other  with  the  mountain  area.  The  agricultural  area  improvements 
and  treatments  comprise: 

(1)  Correct  tillage  methods,  contour  ridging  and ’ditching,  terracing, 
basin  listing,  and  improvement  of  irrigation  practices  to  control 
silt  movement  and  retard  run-off ; 

(2)  Improvements  to  land  by  use  of  green  manure  and  cover  crops, 
pasture  and  range  management,  tree  planting  and  woodland  manage¬ 
ment,  and  retirement  of  land  from  cultivation; 

(3)  Minor  construction  works  on  individual  properties  such  as 
terraces,  terrace  outlets,  various  kinds  of  check  dams  and  flumes, 
bank  revetments,  and  diversion  channels; 

(4)  Community- tyoe  construction  to  control  large  gullies  and  correct 
drainage  systems;  and 

(5)  Debris  basins  and  channels  to  protect  agricultural  land  from  flood 
and  debris  flows. 

The  mountain  area  improvements  include  installation  of  structures  in 
stream  channels  to  control  flood  debris;  stabilization  of  road  slopes; 
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rPTT-es^etation  of  denuded  areas;  and  intensification  of  the  existing 
fire  control  system  to  hold  d'orn-overs  of  potential  flood  source 
areas  to  a  minimum. 

Time  requirf^d  to  install  the  approved  program  .  10  years 

Division  of  installation  costs  as  shov;n  in  Survey  Report: 

federal  Government  .  $8,379i635 

State  and  Local  Governments  .  1,884,775 

Farmers  (based  on  77^  participation)  .  1,151,759 

Total  cost  of  installation  .  11 , 4l6 , I69 

Total  amount  of  authorized  Federal  expenditures  $8,380,000 

¥orks  of  Improvement  Proposed  for  Fiscal  Year  1948;  Works  of  im¬ 
provement  are  proposed  to  be  initiated  on  the  Bell  Creek  subwater¬ 
shed  of  14,5SS  acres.  Installation  of  works  of  improvement  on  the 
V/ilbu'r  Greek  watershed  v;ill  also  be  continued.  These  areas  have  been 
selected  in  collaboration  v/ith  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  District,  the  City  of  Los  ixngeles,  and  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Flood  Control  District,  who  are  contributing  to  the  work.  The  criteria 
used  in  their  selection  are  high  rates  of  sedim.ent  production,  excess¬ 
ive  run-off,  and  inadeauate  channel  capacities  which,  in  combination, 
result  in  high  flood  water  and  sediment  dam.ages. 

The  dominant  program  in  these  areas  consists  of  structual  work  leading 
toward  the  ultimate  'stabilization  of  minor  channels  with  adequate 
discharge  capacities  and  establishment  of  com.munity  channels  to  facil¬ 
itate  orderly  water  dis'oosal  from-  the  v^atershed  lands.  This  integrated 
water  disposal-  system  is  to  be  supported  and  protected  by  conservation 
■oractices  which  v.dll  be  installed  and  maintained  by  the  farmers  with 
technical  assistance  supplied  by  the  Department. 

Intensification  of  fire  protection  in  the  Angeles  National  Forest 
will  be  continued.  This  will  include  completion  of  one  fire  control 
road,  the  construction  and  equipping  of  one  fire  suppression  station 
and  the  construction  of  water  developments  for  collection  and  storage 
of  wiater  for  fire  suppression  purposes  by  tank  trucks. 

Bettering  of  existing  roads  to  prevent  erosion  from  road  banks  will 
be  continued.  Plant  cover  will  be  reestablished  on  mountain  slo-oes 
to  nr  event erosion  and  v/ater  loss  and  to  increase  the  infiltration 
and  water  storage  capacity  of  the  soil. 

Construction  of  channel  stabilizing  im.provement s  on  a  subwatershed 
basis  will  be  continued  to  prevent  further  channel  dov'n-cutting  and 
to  stabilize  channpl  bed  loads  and  adjacent  side  slopes. 

Improvements  installed  for  ^vatershed  improvement  purooses,  including 
roads,  fire  control  stations,  erosion  control  measures,  fire  equin- 
ment  and  channel  control  works  will  be  maintained. 
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Amount  estimated  to  "be  oblis-ated  by  Department  of  A^ricult'ore  in 
fiscal  year  1948: 


Soil  Conservation  Service  . , .  $150,000 

Forest  Service  .  307 >§35 

Total  amount  for  fiscal  year  1948  .  457 ,635 


k .  Santa'  Ynez  River  Watershed  -  California 

House  Document  Do.  518,  78th -Congress,  2nd  Session 

Summary  of  Work  Provided  fo-r-  in  the  Survey  F:eport:  The  vrork  con¬ 
sists  of  farm  land  treatment  including  changes  in  rotation,  general 
cultural  nractices,  and  retirement  of  eroding  cropland  to  grazing 
use;  construction  of  terraces,  head-cut  controls,  checlj:  dam.s, 
diversion  dams,  and  grassed  waterways;  clearing  of  debris  from 
channels,  construction  of  n^v;  channels,  and  the  sloping  and  olant- 
ing  of  gully  banks;  orotection  of  the  forest  lands  from  fire;  and 
acquisition  of  2,000  acres  of  high  fire  hazard  land  within  the 


national  forest. 

Time  reouired  to  install  the  aporoved  program  .  .  ,  . 10  years 

Divisionoof  installation  costs  as  shown  in  Survey  Reoort : 

Federal  Government  . .  $434,860 

State  and  Local  Governments  . .  13 , g42 

Total  cost  of  installation  . .  447 , 802 

Total  amount  of  authorized  Federal  expenditures  .  $43-4,000 


¥or3ps  of  Improvement  Proposed  for  Fiscal  Year  1948*  It  is  proposed 
to  continue  works  of  improvement  on  three  subwater sheds,  totaling 
12,800  acres,  all  of  which  were  selected  for  first  priority  v'ork 
on  the  basis  of  counsel  from  the  directors  of  the  Lomooc  Soil  Con^ 
servation  District.  Landowners  within  the  basins  are  acutely  aware 
of  their  flood  problems  and  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  coooerate 
'’ith  and  participate  in  the  proposed  remedial  measures. 

The  work  nlans  prepared  for  the  subvjater sheds  orovide  for  installa¬ 
tions  orimarily  to  effect  a  more  orderly  disposal  of  flood  waters 
from  the  land  surface  and  through  existing  channels,  with  emphasis  on 
channel  works  that  wall  provide  a  more  effective  and  efficient  flow 
of  excess  run-off.  Location  of  specific  control  measures  has  been 
determined  and  their  inter-relation  for  an  ordered  discharge  of  water 
coordinated. 

Amount  estimated  to  be  obligated  by  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture  in 
fiscal  year  1948; 


Soil  Conservation  Service 


$45 , 000 
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SOIL  coi:s3Hv;jriciT  93hti'IS 
( a)  Soil  Conservation  Reseax-ch. 

Objective :  .The  vjork  is  concerned  with  the  development,  improvement, 
and  adaptation  of  practical  and  efficient  conservation  farming  methods 
and  practices  and  sound  land-use  principles  in  order  to  provide  sound 
technical  data  and  bases  for  the  soil  and  water  conservation  programs 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  related  conservation  and  land- 
use  programs  of  other  Federal  and  Stats  agencies. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  Improper  land  use  and  exploitive  farm¬ 
ing  methods  have  caused  enormous  v/aste  of  soil  and  water  resources  and 
many  problems,  both  physical  and  economic.  Protection  against  erosion, 
w^ater  loss,  and  unwise  use  of  land,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  land,  can  be  secured  by  conservation  farming.  This  means 
farming  land  according  to  its  capabilities  (or  adaptabilities)  and 
treating  every  acre  according  to  its  individual  needs.  Ihe  soil  and 
water  conserving  practices  recommended  for  installation  must  be  based 
upon  facts  established  by  investigation  and  research  and  not  upon  es¬ 
timates  or  guesses.  This  is  important  because  the  success  of  the  soil 
and  water  conservation  and  land-use  programs  administered  by  the  Ser¬ 
vice  is  dependent  upon  their  technical  soundness. 

Research  into  the  character,  causes,  extent,  and  effect  of  erosion 
and  soil  and  water  depletion  has  resulted  in  development  of  many  new 
practices  and  farming  methods  to  be  used  for  the  protection  of  the 
land.  However,  erosion  and  land-use  problems  vary  everjvihere;  there¬ 
fore  established  practices  m^ust  frequently  be  modified  to  meet 
peculiar  local  conditions.  Newq  improved,  or  adapted  practices  must 
be  tested  and  proved  effective  and  practical  by  field  trials  and 
tests  before  they  can  be  applied-  with  assurance  over  areas  varying  in 
soils,  climate,  and  agricultural  practices.  There  is  a  continuing 
need  for  intensive  and  wide-ranging  conservation  research  as  there 
are  many  erosion  control,  water  disposal  and  use,  and  land-use  pro¬ 
blems  v^hich  require  further  study  and  experimental  tests,  and  nevf 
problems  arise  from  day  to  day.  The  research  work  of  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  is  specifically  directed  at  problems  which  arise  in 
the  day-to-day  field  operations  of  the  Service  and  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  service  rendered  to  conservation,  irrigation,  and  drain¬ 
age  districts  and  to  other  Federal  and  State  agencies  engaged  in 
conserv'tion  w'-ork. 

General  Plan;  ’’Research"  and  "Operations"  work  in  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  are  so  coordinated  as  to  provide  for  immediate  application  of 
special  research  findings.  .  No  research  is  undertaken  e ccept  on  prob¬ 
lems  which  directly  affect  the  soil  and  water  conservation  programs 
administered  by  the  Service.  As  soon  as  the  trend  of  results  from  a 
study  can  be  perceived,  measures  promising  to  solve  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  are  developed  and  tested.  The  development  and  improvement  of 
conservation  practices  is  accomplished  in  three  distinct  steps,  as 
follovfs : 
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(1)  Laboratory  and  plot  v/ork  to  develop  basic  information. 

(2)  Experim.ent  station  field  scale  trials  of  practices. 

(3)  Adaptation  and  testing  of  practices  for  application  over 

extensive  areas. 

The  first  Arid  second  steps  are  primarily  research  functions,  the  third 
the  joint  responsibility  of  the  ''’Research"  and  "Operations"  staffs. 
After  they  have  been  tested  the  new  practices  and  methods  are,  of 
course,  incorporated  into  the  regular  soil  and  water  conservation 
programs. 

The  program  of  research  is  cooperative  with  the  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  and  other  agricultural  agencies; of  the  Department  and  the 
States.  The  State  agencies,  by  agreement  ^vith  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  cooperate  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  the  conduct 

■  of  the  work,  and  in  most  eases  furnish  land,  laboratories,  office 

■  facilities,  and  technical  assistance  as  part  of  their  cooperation. 

The  research  work  of  the  Service  is  correlated  with  that  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Iiesearch  Administration  of  the  Department,  thus  avoiding 
duplication  and  assuring  desirable  cooperation  wdth  other  research 
bureaus . 

Frequent  inspection  of  th^  studies  in  progress  are  made  by  groups  of 
farmers.  Service  technicians,  extension  workers,  and  others,  thus  per¬ 
mitting  quick  practical  use  of  the  research  data  devel©ped.  The  re¬ 
mits  are  also  given  wide  circulation  through  local  papers,  farm 
magazines,  scientific  papers,  and  State  and  Department  bulletins. 

The  published  records  containing  the  conclusive  evidence  make  the 
information  available  whenever  it  mtiv'nt  be  needed  by  State  Soil.  Con¬ 
servation  Committee's,  Conservation  district  governing  bodies,  and 
others,  for  considering  and  planning,  soil  and  water  conservation  and 
land -use  programs. 

Exameples'of  Progress  and  Current  x°rogram;  Recent  accomplishments  under 
this  appropriation  are  cited  by  projects  to  sho?;  progress  being  m*ade. 
Investigations  and  studies  on  v/hi  ch  increased  emphasis  is  now  being 
placed  are  also  explained. 

Erosion  control  investigations-.  The  work  conducted  under  this  project 
includes  the  development  of  agronomic,  mechanical,  and  vegetative 
means  of  controlling  erosion  and  conserving  soil  moisture;  studies  of 
soil  deterioration  by  erosion  and  other  causes,  -and  devel©praent  of 
protective  treatments,  development  of  improved  soi-l  tillage  techni¬ 
ques  and  cropping  systems;  development  of  specialized  protective 
measures  for  areas  that  are  too  steep  for  ordinary  farming  methods;' 
study  of  erosion— resisting  characteristics  of  crop  plants;  studies 
of  the  effects  of  crops,  cropping  systems,-  climate,  and  wind  upon 
soil  and  icatcr  loss,  and  dbx-elopment  of  control  measures;  and  in¬ 
vestigations  to  determine  the  effects  of  conservation  farming  upon 
the  'farmers'  income  and  living  standards. 
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Land-use  Planning 

&nphasis  has  been  placed  upon  devel@ping  practical  land-use  and  con¬ 
servation  practices  which  allow  the  farmer  maximum  flexibility  in 
choice  of  crops,  crop  rotations,  and  land  treatments  which  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  inherent  use-capabilities  of  his  land.  I'his  plan 
permits  the  farmer  optimum  leeV/’-ay  in  adjusting  his  farming  to  impor¬ 
tant  considerations  such  as  market  opportunitios,  labor  supply,  and 
soil  care. 

Causes  of  Soil  Deterioration 

The  underlying  principles  and  factors  vfnich  affect  soil  deteriora¬ 
tion  due  to  V'/ind  and  ?/ator  erosion  and  other  causes  are  being  ' evaluated 
and  clarified  through  lines  of  basic  research  that  furnish  the  basis 
for  development  of  practical  erosion  control  measures  in  accordance 
with  local  needs.  I  arming  areas  are  affected  differently  by  endless 
combinations  of  variable  factors  of  soil  type,,  slope  decree  and 
length,  rain-fall  characteristics,  farming  habits,  etc,  '^he  influ¬ 
ence  of  these  variables  a.lone  and  :.n  combinations  must  be  evaluated 
by  research  and  farming  practices  that  are  effectii'e  in  protecting 
soil  and  storing  and  conserving  soil  moisture  developed  and  tested. 

Effect  of  Or.ganic  Matter  on  Soil  and  Soil  Moisture 

Investigations  have  shown  that  a  soil's  ability  to  take  in  water  ra¬ 
pidly  and  to  hold  and  supply  crop  plants  with  maximirm  amounts  of 
moisture  and  availaole  plant  nutrients  depends  upon  the  organic  matter 
content  of  the  soil  and  favorable  soil  structure  resulting  from  the 
presence  of  soil  organisms.  A  soil  with  these  properties  is  als© 
showm  to  have  increased  resistence  to  erosion,  tiany  erosion-control 
cropping  practices  have,  therefore,  been  designed  and  developed  to 
add  maximum  quantities  of  organic  matter  to  the  soil.  Rotations  that 
include  sod  crops,  between  season  green  manure  and  v/inter  cover  crops, 
crop  residue  left  on  the  land,  and  applications  of  barn^/'ard  mLanure, 
composts,  and  mulch  material  are  tested  practices  that  are  now  being 
extensively  used  on  farms  to  retain  or  build  up  organic  matter  in 
the  soil, 

Iitulching  to  protect  Soil 

The  impact  of  raindrops  upon  exposed  soil  wras  found  to  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  cause  of  soil  deterioration  which  could  be  largely  prevented  by 
protecting  the  soil  surface  by  -^-egetation  and  crop  residues  parti¬ 
cularly  during  the  growling  season.  Stubble  mulch  and  mulch  farming 
systems  'which  make  use  Of  crop  residues  and  cover  crops  to  protect 
the  soil  surface  have  been  developed  and  adapted  to  practical  field 
use  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  .In  this  connection  it  has  been 
necessary  to  develop  subsurface  tillage  tools  and  equi.pment  wjaich 
can  be  operated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain'  the  plant  residues  on 
or  near  the  soil  surface. 
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Control  of  Running;  W'ater 


The"  down-hill  movement  of  water  in '"excess  of  that  w'hich  can  be  absorbed 
by  the  soil  -is  an  -important  cause  of  soil  loss,  which  ultimately  causes 
accelerated  sheet  and  gully  erosion.  Supplemental  practices  of  mechani¬ 
cal  nature  which  check  its  speed  and  conduct  the  run-off  from  the  field 
beforb  destructive  volumes  and  velocities  are  built  up  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  for  a  v;ide  •'variety  of  field  conditions.  Terracing,  strip  cropping 
and  controlled  row-grade  systems  are  practices  that  ha^e  been  developed 
and  extensively  applied  for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  found  that  on 
most  soils  the  intake  of  viater  is  increased  and  run-off  decreased  by 
surface  vegetative  material  which  effectively  protects  the  soil  against 
the  force  of  raindrops  and  prolongs  the  length  of  time  the  Ywater  remains 
on  the  soil.  Many  practices  have  been  developed  to  use  cl®se  growing 
crop  plants,  cover  crops,  crop  residues  and  mulches  to  protect  the  soil 
surface  and  increase  storage  of  winter. 

Practical  Conservation  Practices 


Studies  have  shown  that  ordinary  cultivation  of  farm  land  creates  the 
greatest  man-made  erosion  hazard  by  making  the  soil  subject  to  rapid 
deterioration  and  movement  by  wind  and  water,  extensive  studies  on 
corrective  measures  on  this  phase  of  the  problem  have  bs'-^n  carried  out 
in  many  parts  of  the  co'.mtry'  and  the  practical  results  are  receiving 
wride-spread  farm  application.  Across-slope  cultivation,  application  of 
mulches  and  organic  amendments,  retaining  crop  residues  on  the  surface 
by  use  of  subsurface  tillage  implements,  increasing  the  proportion  ©f 
close  growing  and  sod-forming  crops  in  crop  rotations,  and  winter  cover 
crops,  together  with  the  necessary  development  of  implements  and  tech¬ 
niques',  best  suited  to  the  particular  neods  are  among  the  important 
soil  and  water  conservation  measures  that  have  been  devel®ped. 

Special  Treatment  of  Steep  Lands 

Investigations  have  shovm  the  necessity  for  reducing  and  modifying 
cultivation  on  steep  land  because  of  the  hi,s:h  natural  erosion  hazard. 
Progress  has  been  m.ade  in  developing  improved  planting  and  management 
methods  for  grov\ring  erosion-resisting  crops  of  good  economic  value  on 
these  lands.  Methods  for  establishing  hay  crops,  such  as  alfalfa, 
alfalfa-grass  mixtures,  etc.,  without  plowing' have  given  outstanding 
results.  Bench  terraces  of  various  types  and  other  specialized  cul¬ 
tural  practices  f on  growing  on  these  steep  lands  such  crops  as  fruits, 
nuts,  berries,  trees,  improved  strains  of  forage  species  and  other 
specialized  crops  are  showing  good  promise. 

Principles  of  i'ind  Erosion  bontrol 

In  v/ind  erosion  areas,  vdnd  tunnel  studies  and  studies  of  climatic  and 
physiographic  factors  are  furnishing  basic  information  on  the  causes 
and  manner  of  soil  movement  by  wind,  irom  these  studies  control 
mieasures  have  been  developed  v/hich  include  the 'use  of  barriers,  v^ind- 
breaks,  vegetative  covers,  surface  treatments,  and  land  management 
practices . 
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R-^tes  of  Soil  Decline 

Information  secured  from  studies  on  the  causes  and  rates  of  erosion 
for  different  soils  and  under  different  climatic  influences  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  basic  data  for  establishing  differential  rates  of  soil  de¬ 
cline  within  the  united  States.  This  makes  it  possible  to  establish 
ratings  for  the  many  basic  resource  areas  of  the  country  on  a  time 
priority  basis  as  a  guide  to  concentration  of  e^'Tort  in  erosion  control 
operations . 


Economic  Benefits  of  Conservation  Farraing 


Benefits  derived  from  conservation  farming  are  carefully  considered 
and  evaluated  throughout  the  erosion  control  investigations  as  prac¬ 
tices  are  undergoing  development  for  practical  use  by  farmers.  All 
recommended  practices  are  checked  for  their  beneficial  effects  in  pre¬ 
venting  soil  deterioration  or  conserving  moisture.  Thus,  each  aporo’-^ed 
practice  has  a  positive  conservnation  value.  Since  most  conser'/stion 
practices  involve  installation  costs  or  land-use  changes-,  their  effects 
on  the  farmers'  immediate  and  future  net  incom.e  is  also  important. 

Many  of  the  practices  have  'neon  shown  to  reduce  labor  costs,  save  fuel, 
reduce  wrear  and  tear  on  equipment,  and  to  give  a  substantial  immediate 
increase  in  per-acre  crop  yield  o-^^sr  or-dina]m/  practices-.  The  studies 
show/  that  crop-yield  benefits  become  more  and  more  -'vident  wmth  time 
after  the  practices  are  established.  Inis  is  due  to  increased  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  farmer  as  his  expeilence  grows  and.  to  the  progressive 
improvement  in  soil  and  cropping  conditions  brought  about  by  the  prac¬ 
tices-.  Records  compiled  to  date  show  that  wher-aver  complete  consem’a— 
tion  farming  plans  are  in  effect,  production  -end  e-ernings  are  steadily 
increasing  as  compared  with  faims  upon  which  conserA/aticn  methods  ha,ve 
not  been  applied. 

Drainage  and  abater  control  in"^- estii-r.at-ions  in  huirdd  areas;  The  work 
carried  on  under  this  project  includes  investigations  to  develop,  test, 
and  improve  methods,  materials,  devices,  and  equipment  for  drainage  of 
agricultural  lands;  to  detemnine  the  relation  of  water  ran-off,  soil 
erosion,  and  flood  flovir  to  physiographic  and  climatologic  conditions 
of  the  drainass  area  and  to  land-use  and  farming  practices;  an-d  to  de¬ 
vise  means  for  controlling  sedimentcOtion  in  reservoirs  and  on  valley 
lands.  It  also  includes  investigations  in  the  .eastern  States  relating 
to  irrigation  under  humid  conditions. 

Practical  and  Inexpensive  Drainage  j'^ethods 

Investigations  of  the  practical  utility  of  mole  drains  in  x’arious  soil 
tjqD-es  are  being  continued,  to  desi.gn  a  moling  machine  that  will  make 
the-  most  satisfactory  drain  and  to  learn  vt'-ere  and  under  what  conditions 
this  kind  of  drain  i/;ill  be  effective  and  economical.  Mole  drains  are 
much  less  costl;/  to  install  per  mile  than  tile  drains,  but  are  also 
less  durable-.  It  is  hoped  they  may  prove  suitable  for  many  tight  soils 
where  effective  drainage  requires  such  close  spacing  that  the  high  cost 
of  tile,  per  acre,  prohibits  use  of  that  mat-erial.  An  improvo;d  mole 
point  and  expander  hitch  have  been  devised  that  obtein  a  drain  of 
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smoother  and  more  uniform  section,  v.lth  less  expenditure  of  power  and 
less  rupture  of  the  gro'ond  surface,  '-i-'hese.  improvements  are  expected 
to  result  in  longer  life  for  the  drains  and  consequently  less  expense 
to  the  farm  owner.  Experimental" mole  drains  have  been  installed  in 
North  Dakota,  Indiana,  -Pennsylvania,  and  Louisiana. 

Effect  of  Drainage  on  Truck  Crops 

Studies  of  drainage  needs  of  crop  plants  on  muck  soils  in  northern 
Indiana  have  obtained  yields  of  peppeimiint  oil,  peppermint  hay,  sweet 
corn,  potatoes,  red  beets,  carrots,  and  onions  very  much  greater,  in 
several  cases  more  than  twice  as  great,  from  plots  where  the  water 
table  Y/as  held  at  depths  ofv  27  to  40  inches  than  vfnere  it  was  onljp  16 
inches  belovv  ground  surface..  A  single  year's  results  can  be  considered 
only  as  generally  indicative,  but  if  these  early  differences  are  tr-ily 
representative,  a  considerable  in^-estment  for  Yvatar  control  would  be 
profitable  on  these  lands  and' on  extensive  areas  of  similar  soils 
elsewhere  in  this  and  other  States. 


Grou.nd  Water  How  and  Tile  Spacing 

Diring  the  past  year,  installations  of  special  equip.ment  have  been 
mads  to  study  the-  relation  taetv/een  ground-water  flo’w  and  certain  . 
measurable  qualities  of  the  soil,  in  order  to  dvelop  a  method  of  cal¬ 
culating  the  effective  and  economical  depth  and  spacing  for  tile  drains. 
Relationships  de‘''-eloped  by  some  investigators  have  been  found  by  others 
to 'be  hot  of  general  aoplication,  so  the  design  of  farm  drainage  -  sys- 
tcm.s  is  still,'  a^ter  m.ore  than  a  century  of  experience  in  the  united 
States,  largely  a  matter  of  judgment  on  the  oart  of  the  ^nvinoer,  the 
farmer,  or  the  ditch^'-r.  Success  of  tiiese  studies  will  make  it  oossible 
to  plan  the  most  economical  or  pi'cfi table  drainage  system  for  any  parti¬ 
cular  situation.  Because  the  inv  :sti.gation  must  be  conducted  under  field 
conditions,  XYhere  such  factors  as  precipitation  and  temperature  cannot 
be-  controlled,  it  must  be  continued  through  some  years  in  order  that 
the  findings  may  be  dependable. 


Supplemental  Irrigation  in  Humid  Areas 

Investigations  as  to  value  of  irrigation  to  supoly  temporary  defi-  ^ 
ciencies  in  rainfall,  and  as  to  economical  methods  of  distributing  tne 
irrigation  v^ater,  have  been  undertaken  in  Georgia  and  in  T^'lorida. 

Test  plots  have  been  arranged  with  pumps,  distribution  pipes,  and 
nozzles  for  applying  the  v^rater  and  with  devices  for  measure.ng  Yiatcr 
used  and  the  fluctuations  in  soil  moisture,  -i-he  gro’wth^and  yields  of 
different  crons  on  irrigated  and  on  unirrigated  plots  vd  ll  be  m.easured, 


The  experiments  de.al  v/ith  truck  crops  in'  the 


Piedmont  of 


■orgia, 


oranges  in  central  Ilorida,  and 
Florida. 


ubtropical  fruits  in  extreme  southern 


nffect  of  Soil  Conservation  Practices  on  Peak  Run— o-ff _ 


Studies  to  determeine  the  effectiveness  of  vau-ious  erosion-control  prac¬ 
tices  in  conserving  soil  and  water  and  in  reducing  the  peak  rates  of 
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surface  run-oif  are  being  continued  at  conservation  experiment  stations 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations.  To 
obtain  conclusive  results  from  such  studies  it  is  necessary  that  they 
be  continued  through  a  wide  range  of  climatic  conditions  and  at  as 
many  locations,  representative  of  principal  physiographic  areas,  as 
possible.  The  findings  from  these  experiments  increase  in  reliability 
and  conclusiveness  with  the  number  of  experiments  and  with'  the  length 
of  record  obtained.  Preliminary  analyses  and  reports  are  prepared 
from  time  to  time  for  use  of  field  technicians  of  the  Service,  county 
agents,  and  other  interested  parties.  The  recommendations  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice  are  developed  or  modified  in  accordance  with  the  findings  of  these 
and  similar  reports. 

Farm  Pond  Co nstruction 

There  is  a  demand  for  hydrologic  data ‘upon  vjhich  to  base  the  design  of 
the  thousands  of  farmi  ponds  being  constructed  annually  in  the  central, 
southern,  and  Southeastex’n  portions  of  the  country.  To  meet  this  need 
for  design  data,  all  available  rainfall,  run-off,  and  evaporation  re¬ 
cords  for  several  physiographic  areas  were 'analyzed  and  reports  w^ere 
prepared.  Here  again,  the  conclusiveness  and  reliability  of  these 
reports  depend  upon  length  of  record  and  it  is  planned  to  issue  supple¬ 
mental  reports  from,  time  to  tim,e  as  additional  data  become  available. 
There  is  still,  however,  a  need  for  similar  design  data  in  the  miany 
physiographic  areas  not  cov'.'.red  by  these  reports  and  for  which  no  such 
data  are  now  being  collected. 

Design  of  Effective  water  Disposal  Structures 

Much  important  w'ork  has  been  accomplished  at  the  hydraulic  laboratories 
at  Pasadena,  California,  Stillvv’’ater,  Oklahoma,  and  Minneapolis,  Minne¬ 
sota.  As  a  result  of  model  studies,  several  spillways  were  reconstruct¬ 
ed  and  serious  erosion  of  the  stream  channels  was  elimated.  A  rectan¬ 
gular  '  spillway  was  developed  and  design  instructions  were  published, 

A  graphical  method  of  vegetal-channel  design  was  developed  that  recog¬ 
nizes  the  variation  of  the  retardance  coefficient  in  Manning's  formula 
with  depth  and  velocity  of  flowu  Prior  to  the  laboratory  tests,  tMs 
coefficient  was  thought  to  be  constant.  The  need  for  information  . 
derived  from,  such  studies  is  dem.onstrated  by  the  fact  that  results  ob¬ 
tained  from,  even  prelimdnary  tests  are  put  to  imjmediate  use  by  Service 
technicians , 

Control  of  Sedimentation  in  Resejv/oirs  and  Streams 

Sedimentation  investigations  to  determine  effects  of  various  watershed 
and  climatic  factors  on  rates  of  sediment  production  and  to  develop 
practical  methods  for  controlli.ng  sedimentation  in  reservoirs  and  stream 
channels  are  being  continued  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Requests  are  constantly  being  received  from  conservation  districts  and 
other  local.  State,  and  i'ederal  agencies  and  from,  private  organizations 
for  field  investigations  and  research  on  specific  sedimentation-control 
problems.  A  large  part  of  the  watershed  treatm.ent  under  the  Department's 
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flood  control  program  is  directed  toward  prevention  of  direct  sedimen¬ 
tation  damages  to  agricultural  lands  and  reservoirs,  and  toward  control 
of  sedimentation  in  stream  channels  where  sedimentation  is  a  direct 
cause  of  flood  damages.  .  . 

An  analysis  was  completed  of  sedimentation  data  of  16  representative 
stock  ponds  in  south  central  South  Dakota.  The  results  provided  for¬ 
mulas  useful  in  designing  farm  ponds  and  evaluating  sedimientatiqn 
dam.ages  to  existing  ponds  in  that  area.  Similar  studies  are  planned 
to  cover  various  climatic  and  watershed  conditions  in  other  regions. 

A  resurvey  was  m.ade  of  Lake  Decatur,  Illinois,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Illinois  Agricultural  Lxperiment  Station  and  the  Illinois  State 
iv'ater  Survey  to  determine  effects  of  consemration  practices  on  the  rate 
of  sedimentation  of  this  reservoir.  Analysis  of  field  data  and  pre¬ 
paration  of  a  report  are  in  progress.  Requests  for  this  type  of  inves¬ 
tigation  have  been  received  from  numerous  municipalities  and  water 
companies  which  have  become  increasingly  concerned  Wilth  effects  of 
silting  in  storage  reservoirs. 

An  analysis  of  rates  of  sediment  production  of  the  glacial-till  plain 
area  of  the  >Jpper  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rj.ver  watersheds  was  made 
and  furnished  to  engineers  concerned  with  the  design  of  certain  stream- 
control  works  on  the  Missouri  fdver.  A  similar  analysis  of  sediment 
production  in  South  Atlantic  and  Eastern  Gulf  drainage  basins  has  been 
made  for  use  in  proposed  flood-control  investigations  in  this  region, 
and  studies  of  the  sam.e  kind  vail  be  made  for  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

Irrigation  and  water  conservation  investigations  in  i'Vestern  areas:  The 
work  being  conducted  under  this  project  includes  the  development  of 
engineering  principles  and  methods  of  controlling,  developing,  storing, 
and  conserving  irrigation  v\rater  supplies  and  of  preventing  erosion, 
siltation,  and  accumulation  of  alkali;  development . and  improvement  of 
farm  irrigation  system.s  and  structures;  developm.ent  of  drainage  systems 
for  irrigated  land;  development  of  efficient  v/ater  utilization  prac¬ 
tices;  and  snov/  survey  investigations  and  analyses  to  enable  forecast¬ 
ing  of  irrigation  water  supplies. 

Historic  Background  of  Western  Irrigation 

During  the  100-year  period  since  irrigation  was  first .practiced  in  Utah 
(1847-1947),  approximately  31  million  acres  of  irri.gable  land  have  been 
placed  under  irrigation  systems  in  the  seventeen  i/»'estern  States.  Of 
this  area  only  21  million  acres  are.  actually  irrigated.  The  remaining 
10  million  acres  are  not  yet  irrigated  either  because  of  an  inadequate 
v:ater  supply  or  excess  vrater  and  alkali.  Of  the  31  million  acres,  9 
percent  (1940  census),  or  2,790,000  acres,  is  in  Reclamation  projects 
developed  under  the  Reclamation  Act  v:ith  Federal  funds  and  91  percent, 
or  28,210,000  acres,  vras  developed  largely  by  individuals,  or  partner¬ 
ships,  through  con'imunity  effort  or  vdth  other  private  capital.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  through  its  research 
and  action  programs  to  devise  vrays  and  means  of  c-^nserving  the  water 
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and  increasing  the  productivity  on  a  permanent  basis  of  the  land  re¬ 
sources  of  these  irrigated  lands,  -i-t  is  the  only  agency  giving  engi¬ 
neering  sen^ice  to  the  91  percent  of  the  lands  not  in  Federal 
Reclamation  projects.  ,  '  - 

Up  to  1940  there  had  been  invested  in  farm  irrigation  vrorks  slightly 
over  one  billion  dollars.  Investment  in  farm  buildings  and  ma.chinery 
totaled  another  four  billion  dollars..  In  addition,  irrigation  farmers 
are  paying  appro xim.ately  60  million  dollars  annually  for  operation  and 
maintenance  expense.  In  spite  of  these  huge  investments  and  high 
annual  costs,  approximately  32  percent  (9,920,000  acres)  of  the  total 
area  that  has  be9n.co\^ered  v;ith  irrigation  canals  and  ditches  is  not 
yet  in  production — after  100  j^ears  of  experience — because  the  farmers 
have  not  been  able  to  solve  many  of  the  problems  relating  to  the 
efficient  use  of  the  land  and  water  resources.  In  the  meantime,  ad¬ 
ditional  lands  within  irrigation  projects  are  going  out  of  production 
because  of  lack  of  knowledge  necessary  to  cope  v>/ith  drainage,  alkali, 
fertility,  and  other  soil  deterioration  problems. 

Importance  of  Wate r  to  VIestern  Agriculture 

hater  is  generally  the  limiting  factor  in  the  agricultural  development 
of  an  arid  region.  Efficient  use  of  available  supplies  is  therefore 
extrem.ely  imiportant.  i'^hst  of  the  irrigated  lands  depend  upon  nat’oral 
streamflow  for  their  wat.^r  supply  and  as  a  result  large  areas  of  irri¬ 
gated  land  have  only  a  partial  water  supply.  They  have  plenty  of  v/ater 
during  the  spring  run-off  and  little  or  not  water  during  the  latter 
paid,  of  the  growing  season.  The  deA^elopment  of  supplemental  water 
supplies  for  lands  within  existing  irrigation  projects  is  of  major 
importance  to  the  agriculture  of  the  West.  Supplemental  water  supplies 
may  be  provided  by  (l)  construction  of  surface  storage  reservoirs, 

(2)  development  of  ground  waters  or  (3)  m^ore  efficient  use  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  supply.  Of  these  three  methods  the  third  is  by  far  the  m.ost 
effective  and  the  least  e-cpensive  and  it  involves  the  entire  irrigated 
area. 

Need  for  Efficient  Irrigation  Methods 


The  1940  census  reports  an  aA’era,ge  annua.1  diversion  into  irrigation 
canals  in  the  v-'estern  States  of  4-8  acre  feet  per  acre,  and  an  average 
delivery  to  the  farm  of  2.8  acre  feet  per  acre.  Thi-S  represents  an 
annual  loss  in  conveyance  of  40j000.5000  acre  feet  of  ■iA’'ater,  or  42  per¬ 
cent  of  that  diverted.  In  addition  to  the  conveyance  losses,  efficient 
studies  m.ade  in  Utah  shov/  that  the  losses  on  farms  due  to  improper 
methods  of  a.pplication  and  careless  irrigation  practices  represent 
another  35  percent  of  tota.1  diversions.  Therefore,  on  a  large  portion 
of  the  approximately  21  million  irrigated  acres  the  present  water  use  -is 
only  about  25  percent  efficient.p  Increasing  this  efficiency  from  25 
to  50  percent  would  m.rake  available  for  use  approximately  25  million 
acre  feet  of  water  vd-theut  the  construction  of  a  single  major  storage 
reservoir,  diversion  dam,  or  main  canal. 
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Developrient  of  Efficient  Irrigation  Methods 

Tlie  major  actixdty  of  the  Ser'voLce  under  this  project  is  to  develop  ways 
of  increasing  the  engineering  efficiency  of  irrigation.  Studies  are 
being  specifically  directed  at:  ■  ^ 

1.  Determinj.ng  the  source  (surface  streams  and  ground  waters) 
and  seasonal  distribution  of  the  Y/ater  supplies,  and  organ¬ 
izing  cropping  plans  to  conform  Yfith  this  distribution. 

2.  Securing  advance ’ knowledge  of  potential  seasonal  Y/ater  supply 
through  snow  surveys  and  streamflcw  forecasts. 

3.  Reducing  conveyance  losses  by  lining  canals  and  laterals. 

4.  Proper  land  preparation  for  irrigation. 

5.  Rehabilitation  of  farm  distribution  systems  for  better  con¬ 
trol  of  str-'^amfloYf . 

6.  Improving  methods  of  viator  application. 

7.  Deterirdriing  w^ater  storage  capacity  of  soil  and  limiting  wrater 
applications  to  this  capacity. 

8.  Determining  optimurri  soil  and  Y/ater  relations. 

9.  Providing  for  adequate  drainage. 

10.  Developing  proper  leaching  practices  for  removal  of  alkali. 

11.  Developing  a  type  of  irrigation  enterprise  that  can  effec¬ 
tively  distribute  the  available  w'ator  to  its  stockholders. 

12.  Consolidating  small  irrigation  com.panies. 

Examples  of  Irrigation  Efficiency  Studies 

Some  examples  of  the  t^/pe  of  studies  being  conducted  and  the  progress 
v;hich  has  been  made  during  the  past  fiscal  year  are  covered  in  the 
folloYdng  paragraphs. 

During  the  past  year  a  study  was  made  and  a  report  com.nleted  entitled, 
"Irrigation  Practices  and  Consumptive  b’se  of  l¥ater  in  the  Salinas 
Va Iley . "  This  study  included  a  determination  of  the  evapo-transpira- 
tion  from  natix^e  vegetation  as  'well  as  a  determination  of  the  amounts 
of  water  i-equired  to  irrigate  land  in  the  p.rsa  growing  such  crops  as 
alfalfa,  lettuce,  beans,  sugar  beets,  artichokes,  guayule,  orchards, 
and  grains.  This  study  is  typical  of  those  w'hich  must  be  made  of  the 
sources  and  utilization  of  the  wa'er  supply  of  an  area  as  a  basis  for 
an  effective  conservation  program, 

A  study  designed  to  assemble  and  analyze  all  available  data  on  irriga¬ 
tion  requirements  for  California  crops  as  a  basis  for  field  operations 
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was  completed  during  the  fiscal  year  1946  and  has  been  published  as 
Bulleting  51,  Division  of  ‘'‘ater  Resources,  California  Department  of 
Public  I'vorks.  In  thi s 'bulletin  are  assembled  all  available  data  on 
irrigation  requirements  and  consumptive  use  of,  water  for  various  crops 

in  California  as  determined  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  i^gri culture, 
the  California  Division  of  hater  Resources,  and  the  California  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station. 

In  order  to  obtain  fair  distribution  and  efficient  use  of  water,  it  is 
necessary  to  measure  its  application.  Hie  Parshall  flume  measuring 
device,  developed  in  cooperation  mth  the  Colorado  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  continues  to  be  the  most  popular  water  measuring  device 
for  farm  use.  The  demand  for  this  device  has  been  so  great  that  it  v/as 
determined  advisable  to  design  a  simple  portable  concrete  form, for  the 
use  of  farmers  and  irrigation  companies  wishing  to  install  many  of  these 
devices.  Such  a  form  has  been  designed  and  constructed  and  is  now 
undergoing  field  tests. 

Another  device  of  great  importance  to  irrigation  has  been  dei^eloped  at 

Port  Collins,  Colorado.  This  device,  known  as  the  ’’Sand  Trap",  is 
used  to  remove  from  canals  and  laterals  the  sand  and  gravel  carried 
along  the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  menace  of  sand  and  cravel  deposits 
on  the  bed  and  inside  banks  of  irrigation  channels  co-ns.titutes  a  de¬ 
finite,  major  e^coense  in  the  maintenance  of  irrigation  systems.  In  the 
Arkans  ^s  River  Valley,  Southern  Colorado,  the  Colorado,  canal  with  a 
nor.ial  carrying  capacity  of  SCO  second-feet  per  day  had  its  capacity 
reduced  more  than  100  second-feet  by  sand  and  gravel  deposits.  This 
represented  a  water  loss  to  the  farmer  valued  at  $400  per  day  and 
jeopardized  the  entire  crop  served  by  the  canal.  The  sand  trap  has  been 
found  to  be  very  effective  in  removing  sand  and  gravel  from  irrigation 
canals . 

Drainage  research  is  being  continued  in  the  Imporial,  Valley,  California, 
where  the  results  of  five  years  of  basic  research  are  novir  being  taken 
to  the  field  to  check  the  laboratory  findrings  against  field  practice. 
Definite  conclusions  bo.,n  reached  rvlative  to  the  spacing  and 

depth  of  drains  and  with  respect  to  effect  of  irrigation  aoplications 
on  drainage.,  Ihese  conclusions  are  nov;  being  checked  by  making  field 
trials. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Utah  Agricultural  L.eperiment  Station,  a  study 
of  the  effectiveness  of  drainage  enterprises  is  being  conducted.  This 
study  includes  an  analysis  of  the  internal  organization  of  the  drain¬ 
age  enterprise  and  the  ph^z-sical  condition  and  effectiveness  of  the 
drainage  sys,tem.  During  1946,  37  drai.nage  districts  in  nine  counties, 
in\'olving  2,05,000  acres,  liave  been  studied  and  the  data  analyzed. 

Studies  are  being  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Utah  Agricultural 
Experiment,  Stati'  n  in  an  outdoor  irrigation  rcse-'^rch  laboratory  at 
Logan,  Utah,  on  lining  irrigation  canals  and  ditches.  The  flow  of  water 
through  various  types  of  linings  is  being  measured  and  their  resistance 
to  erosion  and  wea.thering  is  being  determined.  Preliminary  results 
indicate  that  canals  can  be  lined  with  native  clays  and  bentonite  at 
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a  sufficiently  low  cost  to  justify  thair  use  in  view  of  the  , great 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  water  lost  by  seepage. 

At  the.  Cooperative  Laboratory,  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
experimental  studies  ar':^  being  made  to  revise  existing  sadiment- 
transport'^tion  formulas  so  that  they  will  be  applicable  to  conditions 
of  the  high  sediment-trrcnsportation  rates  found  in  m*any  natural  streams 
that  the  Service  is  called  upon  to  control,  '^■leld  studies  of  the  be¬ 
haviour. of  density  currents  in  Shaver  Lake,  California,  have  shown  that 
proper  venting  of  sediment-laden  density  currents  provides  a  promising 
method,  of  reducing  rates  of  resera^oir  sedimentation.  An  investigation 
of  the  sedim.entation  problem  of  Pacheco  Creek  in  San  Benito' County, 
California,  disclosed  that  obstructions  in  a  stream  can  be  of  major 
importance-  in  their  effect  upon  the  sediment-transporting  capacity. 
Studies  of  tliis  t3rpe  are  being  continued,  and  the  results  will  be  used 
to  guide  developm-'-nt  of  control  meas’ores  on  streams  where  conditions 
are  similar.  A  report  entitled  "Sediment  Movement  in  »7ildTOod  Canyon" 
w'as  distributed  to  Ser\nice  technicians  to  illustrate  the  right  approach 
to  sediment-control  problems  in  mountain  streams. 

The  water  supply  forecasts  for  1946  resulting  from  analysis  of  snow 
survey  data  gathered  during  the  year  showed  a  potential  water  shortage 
of  serious  proportions  over  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States 
and  the  south  half  of  the  RockyMountain  area.  This  forecast  which 
turned  out  to  bo  an  accurate  prediction  enabled  the  w'ater  users  in 
those  short  areas  to  limit  their  late  crops  and  to  institute  water 
conservation  programs  early  in  the  season.  In  addition  to  the  impor¬ 
tant  seiaice  which  is  being  rendered  currently  to  the.  irriga^tion 
farmers  through  these  annual  snow  surveys  and  streamflow/  forecasts,  , 
researen  is  be:ng  continued  to  refine  and  increase  the  accuracy  and 
coverage  of  the  irrigation  water  supply  forecasts. 

Aator  regulation  investigations  to  conser’/e  the  soil  and  reduce  fire 

hazards  in  the  Sverglades  region  of  Tlorida;  The  w^ork  being  conducted 
under  this  project  includes  the  development  and  improvem.ent  of  water 
management  facilities  and  farming  practices  necessary  to  conserve  the 
soil  and  vrater  resources  of  the  Everglades;  development  of  fire  pre¬ 
vention  practices;  making  of  topographic  and  land-use  capability  surveys 
and  studies  of  run-off,  seepage,  and  evaporation. 

Means  of  Controlling  Soil  Subsidence 

A  special  conservation  problem  exists  in  the  Everglades  region  of 
Florida.  This  2,700,000  acre  area  of  lov;-lying  peat  and  muck  land 
was  drained  over  30  years  ago  with  apparently  little  or  no  thought 
having  been  given  to  any  factor  except  v/ater  disposal.  Ehe  lowered 
water  table  has  resulted  in  destruction  of  the  organic  soils  through 
oxidation  and  by  fires.  In  many  places,  the  cultivated  .muck  land  and 
much  of  the  virgin  peat  land  have  subsided  as  much  as  six  feet  since 
they  were  drained.  Means  of  water  regulation  must  be  developed  and 
improved  to,  make  possible  the  conservation  of  the  remaining  valuable 
agricultural  lands  and  prevent  further  destructive  fires.  7reas  not 
suitable  for  cultivation  should  also  be  determined  and  delineated. 
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Land-Use  Planning  for  l^verglades  Area 

Sufficient  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  a  long-time 
plan  for  the  utilization  and  conservation  of  the  soils  of  the  E^^er glades 
to  justify  the  publication  of  an  interim  report.  The  cultivated  acre¬ 
age  in  the  Everglades  is  expanding  rapidly,  and  it  is  important  that 
findings  of  this  investigation  be  made  public  to  guide  farmers  and 
other  landowners  in  developing  good  land  and  avoiding  areas  unsuited 
for  agriculture.  A  draft  of  the  manuscript  has  been  completed,  which 
within  the  fiscal  year  1947  will  be  edited  and  submitted  to  the  J^lorida 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  printing. 

Making  Topographic  Surveys 

Much  difficultj^  has  been  encountered  in  making  the  tc-pographic  survey 
in  some  of  the  inaccessible  parts  of  the  Everglades  where  very  special 
equipment  is  necessary  to  transport  the  surveyors.  Unavoidable  delays 
in  getting  repair  parts  after  breakdowns  of  that  equipment  have  been 
added  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  v/ork.  Approxim.ately  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  survey  remains  to  be  done,  v>rill  be  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  to  maintain  one  survey  party  throughout  the  fiscal  year  1947. 
Completion  of  the  survey  and  the  resulting  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
equipment  to  be  maintained  periTiits  the  reduction  of  $13,200  to  be  made 
in  this  item  in  1948. 

Means  of  Disposing  of  Excess  Water 

Investigations  to  determine  whether  evaporation,  transpiration,  and 
percolation  on  unused  land  can  be  utilized  to  dispose  of  excess  water 
from  agricultural  lands  are  being  contjaued.  Reliable  conclusions 
have  not  been  reached.  The  grov/ing  season  1945-^46  was-  comparatively 
dry  and  little  pumping  for  drainage  was  required. 

Tests  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  pumping  for  drainage  in  areas 
of  organic  soils  urderlain  wdth  very  permeable  rock,  the  ihami  oolite, 
also  must  be  repeated  in  subsequent  seasons,  to  reach  a  dependable 
conclusion.  Lack  of  sufficient  rainfall  to  flood  the  test  area  de¬ 
tracted  from  the  value  of  the  data  obtained  in  the  past  year. 

One  important  factor  in  designing  drainage  and  irrigation  works  for 
Everglades  conditions  is  the  water  slope  necessary  in  field  ditches 
and  outlet  ditches.  Investigations  are  underway  to  determine  such 
slopes  at  various  stages  in  the  channels .  The  results  obtained  wdll 
indicate  the  length  of  field  ditches  that  can  safely  be  recommended 
in  the  flat  muckland  areas. 

Testing  T^/pes  of  Pumps 

Investigations  are  being  made  to  determiine  the  capacity  of  the  various 
types  of  low-lift  pumps  in  general  use  in  the  area  for  drainage  and  ir¬ 
rigation.  Most  of  the  pum.ps  are  made  locally  and  have  never  been  tested. 
Accurate  performance  data  are  necessary  if  farm  plumping  installations 
are  to  be  efficient  and  economdcal. 
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Control  of  5? It  vvater  Intrusion 


In  the  cultivated  marl. and  rockland  areas  of  the  southern  Everglades, ^ 
considerable  anxiety  is  being  caused  by  salt  water  intrusion  from  the 
ocean.  Studies  are  under  way  to, determine  the  extent  of  such  intrusion 
and  to  develop  methods  of  water  control  that  will  prevent  injurious 
concentration  of  chlorides  in  the  soil.  Irrigation  requirements  for 
the  marl  lands  and  rocklands  are  also  being  in-^'estigated , 

Work  js  Cooperative 


Dade  County,  Plorida,  has  levied  an  ad  valorem  tax  for  v^ater-control 
improvements  and  is  constructing  such  improvements  in  accordance  wath 
recommendations  developed  under  this  project. 

It  is  required  that  expenditures  under  this  project  "be  limited  t^  a 
sum  not  in  excess  of  funds  made  available  for  such  work  by  the  State 
of  Florida,  or  a  political  sub-di\dsion  thereof.”  The  follovmng  is  a 
statement  of  the  actual  and  anticipated  contributions  by  such  agencies 
compared  vdth  actual  and  proposed  Federal  obligations  under  this 
project ; 


1946 

Actual 

1947 

Estimate 

1948 

estimate 

Dade  Countj^  Water  Conservation  Project 
Dade  County  -i'ire  Control  dnit 

Ex^erglades  Fire  Control  District 
Everglades'  Experiment  Station 

656,033 

25,110 

62,134 

18,000 

656,000 

25,000 

62,000 

18,000 

456,000 

25,000 

62,000 

18,000 

Total  Expenditures  by 

State  Agencies 

4161,277 

6161,000 

6161,000 

Total  Federal  Obligations 

56,369 

70,900 

57,700 
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(l)  Soil  Conserypt ion  Q~^orr'tiori3 


Ob.iective :  The  work  is  concerned  with  providing  direct  technical  and 

other  assistance  to  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  preparation  of  con¬ 
servation  farming  plans  and  the  application  of  soil  and  water  con¬ 
servation  practices.  Adoption  of  these  practices  and  sound  land 
use  ’.vill  assure  preservation  of  the  country's  soil 'resources, 
efficient  use  of  available  water  supplies,  increased  and.  sustained 
per-acre  crop  yields,  and  protection  of  rivers,  harbors,  reservoirs, 
and  highways  from  siltation  and  flood  damage. 

The  Problexm  and  Its  Significance;  iHsuse  of  land  is  not  only  wasteful 
but  a  threat  to  the  permanency  of  agriculture.  Occasionally  the 
consequence  may  be  only  failure  to  obtain  maximum  returns  for  ef¬ 
forts  and  resources  expended.  Generally,  however,  the  result  is  the 
irreplaceable  loss  of  valuable  soil  and  water  resources  and  e’^^'entual 
inheritance  of  the  many  physical,  economic,  and  social  problems  that 
accompany  deterioration  of  farm  and  ranch  lands  by  erosion. 

Erosion  has  made  serious  inroads  in  the  United  States.  Approximately 
50  million  acres  of  crop  land  have  been  virtually  ruined  for  further 
cultivation.  Another  50  million  acres  have  been  damaged  in  varying 
degrees  from  m.oderately  to  severely,  ^'iore  than  hal,f  of  the  topsoil 
is  already  gone  from  100  million  additional  acres,  and  the  process 
is  under  way  on  a  third  100  million  acres.  Tnere  are  only  about  75 
million  acies  of  farm  land  in  the  country  which  are  not  subject  to 
erosion,  including  land  now  in  crops,  pasture  and  woodland.  Sven 
these  lands  must  be  carefully  managed  if  they  are  to  remain  perman¬ 
ently  productive.  Erosion  is  sti'll  proceeding  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  the  constructive  work  being  done  to  arrest  it.  It  is  estimated 
that  soil  is  being  v/ashed  fromi  the  farm  and  ranch  lands  of  the  coun¬ 
try  at  the  rate  of  3  billion  tons  per  year.  Costs  to  the  United 
States  in  v/asted  soil,  abandormient  of  worn  out  farms,  railroad  and 
highway  damage,  reduced  reser\’’oir  capacity,  flood  damage,  and  re¬ 
lated  losses  amount  to  almost  4  billion  dollars  annually. 

Required  protection  against  misuse,  soil  depletion,  and  water  loss 
can  be  given  our  farm  and  ranch  lands  through  conservation  farming. 
This  means  using  land  in  accordance  with  its  capabilities,  i.e., 
for  the  crops  it  is  best  suited  to  produce,  and  treating  each  acre 
with  necessary  soil  and  water  conser'''ation  practices  that  have  been 
adapted  to  meet  its  individual  needs.  The  treatment  planned  must, 
of  co'urse,  also  fit  the  needs,  adaptability  and  preference  of  the 
farm.er  and  should  provide  as  adequate  protection  as  possible  for  ad¬ 
joining  lands.  Tarmers  and  ranchers  need  the  help  of  skilled  tech¬ 
nicians  to  get  a  properly  adapted  C'^ns ervation  farming  program  under 
Y/ay  on  their  lands.  Tiieir  services  are  necessary  to  secure  and 
analyze  the  basic  data  needed  to  make  the  conservaticn  .farming  plan 
that  each  farm  or  ranch  should  have,  to  collaborate  v/ith  the  farmer 
or  rancher  in  preparing  it,  and  to  give  him  technical  guidance  in 
installing  and  m.aintaining  the  conser\?'atidn  practices  determined 
necessary  to  protect  his  land. 
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Effecting  T^idespread  application  of  the  conseraration  fanning  system 
is  one  of  the  most  urgent  and  immense  tasks  facing  the  country  today. 
Nati  nivide  farm  and  ranch  coverage  vath  the  conservation  program  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  acricultural  plant  of  the  United  States  in  a 
permanently  healthful  condition, 

Ihe  ad’-antages  of  conservation  farming  are  many,  -or  exiample,  it  not 
only  protects  the  soil,  but  it  increases  the  average  yields  per  acre 
as  veil.  It  also  provides  for  crop  diversification  that  is  so  urgent¬ 
ly  needed  in  many  sections  o;^'  the  country,  }  ui'thermore,  records  show 
that  it  reduces  wear  and 'tear  on  equipment,  saves  fuel,'  seed,  and 
fertilizer  and  i-educes  labor  costs.  In  short,  conservation  farming 
pays  tangible  dividends  I  '  ■  ^ 

The  general  flan  of  Yfork:  '‘or  budget  purposes  this  appropriation  item 
is  divided  into  two ' pro jects,  (l)  direct  assistance  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  in 'preparing  conservation  farming  plans  and  in  establishing 
adapted,  soil  and  water  conservation  oractices  on  their  lands,  and 
(2)  operation  of  nurseries  for  the  furnishing  of  ulanting  stock  and 
seed  needed  .'‘or  '‘'rosion  ~ontrcl  purposes.  The  first  project  is 
further  subdivided  to  separate  f.he  vrork  done  r.dthin  conservation  dis- 

■  tricts  and  that  cairied  on  outside  the  boundari.es  of  these  districts' 
in  coeperation  wdth  other  -  ede.ra.  1  and  ctat.e  a  .encies. 

The  principal  activity  of  the  forvice  is,  o'  course,  that  of  render¬ 
ing  assistance  to  farmers  art:,  ranchers  in  conservation  districts. 

These  districts  with  which  the  oer^dee  cooperates  are  local  units  of 
governiiient  organized  under  State  laws,  are  under  the  leadership  of 
a  State  com  .ittee,  and  are  responsible  to  the  State  legislatures. 

They  are  founded  upon  the  sound  principle  o,-'  local  initiative,  local 
direction, , and  local  control,  and  are  formed  only  in  response  to 
the  petition  and  favorable  ref  erendu.m  vote  of -the  land  owners  and 
operators  who  ar-  carrying;  on  a-ydcultural  opc'rations  within  th-'^ir 
proposed  boundaries,  fn  this  eeay,  the  necessary, basis  has  b.oen  laid 
for  maximum  exorcisi  c'  initiatirre  and  resoonsibility  by  the  ■‘‘arm'-rs 
and  ranchers  th -mselv^s  . 

Soil  and  .eater  consideration  and  sound  land,  us:  are  the  common  ob- 
icetirres  0  the  conservation  districts  and,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Servico.  -'-Lh'  re  is  no  question  that  tic-se  objectieres  can  be  realized 
most  -e' fcctivvly  and  '^cono-eically  bj'  cooperative  o-ffort  with  the 
d?stricts.  The  Servic  :  is  makin-p,  a->railabl^''  to  districts  the  ser- 
■'bces.  of  traindd  cons  .ji^rationis ts  who  pive  technical  guidance  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  oreparation  of  cons  ‘ rv-aticn  .farming 
plans  and  th"'  cstablislim..=nt  and  maintonanc'  of  conservation  prac-  ■ 
tic.dS  on  their  lands,  dth-r  assistanc  ,  pro-'rided  consists  of  th'- 
grant  of  conservation  olantin  materials'  (trees,  shrubs,  ^dnes,  and 
.grass  s..ds)  and  'r.h:,  loan  or  grant  of  a-'^ailabl fi...  id  equipment. 

Th.'^  amount  and'  type  of  ascistanco  .furnish  to  ?ny  district  is 
govern. d  by  tlie  district's  needs  and  abilitjr  to  mak..  th:.-  most  'ofr'-c- 
tl^ro  us..  0  it  on  the  mardmeuc  n'Uiber  o.''‘'  farms  and.  ranch:  s  and,  of 
cours^,  by  availability' o;'  ;'‘unas.  The  district  eoT-Tning  bodies 
detcrmin.i  th..  types  of  conservation  work  bn  ■'ohich  th:  assistance  the 
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Soil  Conservation  Service  can  make  available  will  be  used,  and  the 
priority  of  the  farms  and  ranches  on  which  work  will 'be  done. 

In  planning  for  conservation  farming  the  capability  or  suitability 
of  the  land  for  a  specified  use  must  first  be  determined.  This  re¬ 
quires  the  making  of  a  conservation  survey  or  physical  inventory 
of  the  land  to  secure  data  on  the  physical  factors  (kind  of  soil, 
degree  of  slope,  cha,racter  and  extent  of  erosion,  and  climate)  which 
influence  land  use.  After  this  survey  has  been  completed  the  capa¬ 
bilities  ard  neerib  of  the  land  of  each  individual  farm  and  ranch  are 
determined.  Then  skilled  and  experienced  farm  planning  technicians 
assist  farmers  and  ranchers  in  groups,  and  later  individually,  in 
develo-ping  conservation  farming  plaiis  These  plans  are  based  on  the 
information  developed  from  the  conservation  survey  and  on  the  farmery's 
resources,  his  choice  of  crops,  his  t5rpe  of  farming,  and  many  other 
economic,  social,  and  -oersonal  factors.  The  combination  of  soil  ajftd 
water  conserva-tion  -oractices  chosen  allows  for  the  best  possible  use 
of  the  farmer's  land,  water  supply,  labor,  and  equipment;  and  his 
ability  as  a  manager.  The  farming  elan  charts  for  a  specific  period 
of  time,  usua.lly  from,  3  5  the  type  of  use,  cultivation,  and 

■olantinvs  that  are  required  to  conserve  soil  and  water  resources. 

For  example,  determination  is  made,  as  to  the  need  for  such  practices 
as  strip-cropping,  contouring,  terr  cing,  sodded  waterwaj^s,  pasture 
improvement,  cron  rotation,  mulching,  land  leveling,  and  water 
spreading,  and  the  oroper  location  for  installation  of  these  prac¬ 
tices,  Crops  and  forage  needed  to  meet  feed:  requirements  for  present 
or  contemplated  livestock  are  also  consideredo  These  two  broad 
types  of  informiation  exemplify  the  physical  and  managerial  factors 
vrhich  the  farm,  nlanner  and  the  farmer  consider  in  developing  the  farm 
plan.  After  development  of  the  conserva,tion  plan,  assistance  is 
furnished  the  farmer  in  execution  of  that  plan,  and  may  include  fur¬ 
nishing  available  equipment  and  planting  stock. 

In  those  areas  of  the  llest  where  snow  furnishes  an  important  part  of 
the  water  used  for  irrigation  purposes,  wa.tershed-  snow  siirveys  are 
conducted  in  coopera.tion  with  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private 
organizations  to  secure  data  on  \\rhich  dependable  estimates  of  the 
probable  run-off  from  the  sno'w  pack  can  be  made.  Forecasts  of 
irrigation  water  supplies  are  then  published  and  broadcast.  Far¬ 
mers  rely  on  these  forecasts  to  determinate  what  types  of  crops  to 
plant  and  whether  the  potential  water  supply  will  permit  expansion 
of  acreage  to  be  cultivated.  The  forecasts  are  also  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  bankers,  shippers,  power  companies  or  organizations, 
water  supply  systemis,  and  flood  control  agencies. 

The  revegetation  of  eroded  areas  to  which  conservation  measures  are 
applied  in  conservation  districts  is  dependent  to  a  considerable 
extent  uoon  the  ma.intcnance  of  an  adeqjuate  supply  of  suitable  plant¬ 
ing  materials  and  upon  the  development  of  new  propagation  and  cul¬ 
tural  practices.  The  Service  maintains  thirty  nursery''  units  to 
produce  or  purchase  plants  and  seeds,  collect  them  from  wild  habitats 
for  propagation,  conduct  observational  studies  to  determine  the  best 
types  of  plants  for  specific  planting  site  conditions,  and  search 
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for  n-j’.-v  sti-ains  of  plants  and  ^rass'vs  v/hich  "r  'xc ,  ptionslly  ti -11 
suit.d  for  ;rOsion  ■:  ont  rol-.  purpos  .  E  . 

hxamples  of  Pro'.rcss  and  Cun  cnt  fro  .pram:-  In  ^  propi"'Es  being  mado  to- 
v/ard  attainixig  t'nn  ob  j  uiTd,  r  this  appro  eriaticn  and  sotn_  of  th., 

r  c-.,rit  accO'Teolishiii^nts  ar'.  pr-.,E  ' nt cd  und Ej.'  th applicable  projects. 

Soil  and  water  c onsorvation  op.  rati ons  in  conservation  districts :  P r o - 
Adsion  is  made  under  this  proj'  ct  ;'or  assisting  conservation  districts 
tc  d  loo  and  car.cy  out  locally-adapted  programs  of  soil  and  vre.ter 
c'^ns  ^rA/ation  and  proper  land-use  by  '"urnishing  assistance  tc  farmers 
and  ranch.. rs  A-citliin  the  districts  in  the  pr:.paration  and  application 
of  conservation  farming  plans,  J-his  assistance  includes  the  s  rA^ices 
o.e  such  skilled  technicians  as  soil  cons  .r‘''ationists,  soil  scientists, 
■^n.'-incers ,  agronomists,  .T’orest  rs,  and  cons  .uv^ation  and  '-ngin^cring 
aides,  and  tho  loan  of  special  ..quipment  of  a  kind  v;hich  is  b.:yond 
th.  purchase  ability  c  the  individual  farm  r  or  for  other  r..3sons 
not  r.adily  ?A-ailsble  to  oAcn.'rs  and  operators  of  farmlands  within 
th',  districts.  (Some;  cons  .rv?ation  planting  materials  arc  also  fur- 
nish:,d.  ior  dct-ails  s  ■  discussion  of  nurs.rAr  oroj, ct). 

All  i orty-'eieht  St'?t  •  s  and  the  .island  poss  ''ssion  of  Pu  ^rto  Ri.co  haArc 
now  adopt’-'d  soil  co nserveation  e^istrict  laws.  Tn-  rat  of  district 
organization  in  1946  vias,  considerably  cr.at  r  than  th.:  '-stimat  .s 
.Tiacle  at  th,  beginning  of  th  ■'iscal  year.  -Lt  Yras  anticipated  that 
1,536  cons  .rvation  distri-ets  e/oula  be  oi-ganiscd  by  June  15,  1946, 
but  octualljr  1^636  w  rj  or  -anized.  In  ad.  ition,  aoproxi.ma tely  20 
million  acres  were  added  to  xistin.';  districts  d.iaring  the  year.  As 
of  D-C  .mber  15,  1946,  1,756  districts  had  been  or.ganized  (Scc  at¬ 
tach  .d  map) .  ,  .  •  ■ 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS  ESTABLISHED  AS  OF  DECEMBER  15.  1946 

AND 

OTHER  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS  BEING  ASSISTED  BY  THE  SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
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The  variotis  taljulat ions  thr.t  follovr  show  the  munher  of  conservation  districts 

organized,  funds  avp-ile.'ble  for  assistance  to  districts,  and  other  pertinent 
data,  regarding  districts  and  accomplishements : 

( 1 )  Conserva.tion  Districts  Organized  a.s  of  December  15 »  1946 


Kind  of  District 

State 

Dist ' s. 
Organ. 

Approximate 

area 

Operating 

Units 

Farms 

Soil  Conservation  Districts 

46 

States 

Uo. 

1.708 

Acre  s 

922,964,456 

Ho. 

3.552,477 

Uo. 

4,136,9S9 

Uind  Erosion  Districts 

Texas 

10 

6,191,760 

5,391 

5, 3.9.1 

Sub-Districts 

U.  H. 

10 

5,775,760 

14,357 

16,347 

Uork  Areas  (called  districts) 

Conn. 

6 

2,2-95,680 

16,600 

13,372 

Grass  Conservation  Districts 

Mont. 

21 

7,705.322 

1.946 

6,573 

Imperial  Irrigation  District 

Calif. 

1 

■880,000 

4,536 

4,536 

Total  Conservation  Districts 

1,75b 

945,812,57s 

3.595.307 

4,188,213 

The  nuraher  of  conserva.tion  districts  indica.ted  a.s  orga.nized  is  based  upon 
certificates  of  organization  being  issued  by  the  resuective  States.  This  is 
the  time  at  vrhich  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  generally  requested, 
either  by  the  governing  body  or  by  farmers  who  are  assisting  in  organizing 
this  body,  to  assist  the  district  in  making  reconnaissance  surveys  a„nd  in 
developing  work  plains  and  programs  before  Memoranda  of  Understanding  v.'ith 
the  Department  and  supplemental  a.greements  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
are  signed.  After  that  time,  of  course,  other  assistance  is  furnished  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  through  the  district. 
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(2)  Gou-ip^'.r-i  &tc.t  'Tn'nt  of  ^ons  r^'ftion  J-^stricts  Organiz'  d  /^nnurlly 


Yunbor  oi  Con- 

dumber  o:^  lis- 

’’■District-Y  ars'  of 

D?.t  j  or 

£  n"- tion  bis- 

tricts  d'lg'^niz- 

A  ssist^nc'".  ’i  f  or 

Fisool  Year 

t riots  Orpon- 

;d  on  "  District 

Tvhich  ■^unds 

ia^d 

Year  3''' sis 

Pro^'-'id  .d 

Jun:  15,  1945 

1,346 

1946 

1,461 

1,355 

Juno  15,  1946 

1,638 

1,757  '(Est.) 

1947 

1,605 

Juno  15,  1947 

1,875  (Fst.) 

( 3 )  1  unds  "Tfdc  Avrilabl-  lor  As^isto.nc-:  to  Cong  -.r^-ation  ^i^trlcts 


i 

' iscal  ■ 
T'-ar 

-  unds 

Appropriat  d 

"District-YjarE 
o:^  Assistonc  .for 
■ihicn  ‘.unds  pro-'.^ided 

A,r;ra  .  Amount 
"unds  Provided 

P-r  District-Year 

1946 

too,  920, 599 

1,355 

'*22,820 

1947 

41,105,600 

1,605 

25,611 

inci' ,ae::  in  1947  r  1946  of  42^791  o' r  district-yoer  1e  go  pos ’d  of 
td.,  .■’ollo’jfjns  C'ctunl  raid  yinti'  ip? t  :d  '■ooropriotione; 

1.  /.  d''cr  rs  ;  p  r  diotri(  'V'r ; 


(a)  1946  • 

-  ^00,920, 599  t  1,355 

- 

^^22,820 

(b)  1947  • 

-  -34,772,200  (.*'41,105,600  l.ss 
"6,333,400  shovm  und  .r  2  and 

3  bjlow  -f  1,605 

21,665 

-"1,155 

^2,500,000 

.'oi  rquipment  for  loan  and 
grc'.nt  to  distiicts  4  1,605 

■  +1,558 

"3,833,400 

additional  costs  du  ,  to  th; 

d-.ral  nmoloy.  s  Pay  ^^ct  of 

1946  1,605 

+2,388 

N't  -i-ncr..eE' 

2,791 
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(U)  ITumber  of  Farms  and  Farm  Acreage  in  Conservation  Districts 


Date  : ; 

Humber  Districts 
Organized 

Humber  Farms 
Included 

Approximate 

Acres  in  Farms 

Actual  ; 

June  15,  1945  ; 

1,346 

3,4io,S29 

485,368,298 

Average  per  district: 

2.5?* 

360,600 

June  15,  1946  ; 

1.638 

3,961.472 

572,373,306 

Average  per  district: 

2,418 

349,434 

Estimated  : 

June  15,  1957  : 

1,875 

4,500,000 

655,000,000 

(5)  Planning  and  Treatment  Accomplishments  in  Conservation  Districts 


:  Fiscal  Year 
Item  :  1945(iictual) 

Fiscal  Year 
1946  (Actual) 

Cumulative 

6/30/46 

Fiscal  Year 
1947  (Est.) 

Individual  farm 
and  ranch  plans  60,100 

102,293 

364,479 

122,000 

Acres  planned  :  19,076,378 

25,369.044 

98,479,774 

30,500,000 

Acres  treated  :  12,24l,6o4 

15,816,312 

47,604,396 

17,000,000 

(6)  Cost  of  Farm  Planning  and  Application  of  Conservation  Practices 


Item 

1945 

1946 

Cost  per  acre  for  plan- 

ning 

$0.44 

$0.42 

Cost  per  acre  for  treat¬ 
ment 

1.20 

1.03 

Total 

1.64 

1.45 

The  per  acre  cost  to  the  individual  farmer  averages  two  to  three  times  the 
cost  to  the  Service.  The  farmer's  expenses  include  the  cost  of  labor, 

®f  all  except  special  equipment,  of  material,  and  of  most  of  the  planting 
stock.  He  also  pays  operation  and  replacement  costs  on  the  heavy  earth- 
moving  or  other  special  eauioment  made  available  to  him  through  the  con- 
e^rvation  district. 
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(7 )  Conservation  S-grveys 


fiscal  Year 

19^5  

23,522,62s  Acres 


Completed 

■ :  I'iscal  Year 

: "  1946 

27,624,230  Acres 


As  a  mecans  of  securing  a  more  rapid  and  general  adop1:ion  of  conservation 
farming  methods  hy  as  mp.ny  farmers;  and  ranchers  as  possible ,  every  effort 
is  being  mcade  to  place  grcp.ter  responsibility  for  loadershix)  in  conser¬ 
vation  upon  selected  district  coopprators.  These  loco,l  group  leaders  arc 
being  intensively  tro-ined  in  the  methods  of  developing,  applying,  a.nd 
m?„into.ining  farm  and  rcanch  conservation  plans  in  acc6rd^ar.,ce.„v.dth  -  land-use 
co,pa,bilitics  so  that  they'  in  turn  can  ossist  others  with  this  work.  Good 
progress  is  being  ma,do  with  this  plo.n  of  speeding  up  the  conservation 
program. 

In  1945  the  Service  completed  a  State  summarization  of  its  National 

Conservation  Heeds  Analysis.  Summer izat ion  of  the  data  on  a  basic  land 
resource  erea  was  completed  during  the  1946  fi seed  year.  This  compre¬ 
hensive  end -far-reaching  erelysis  indice.tcs,  on  the  basis  of  the 
ce.pabilitie s  of  the  land,  the  lend-uso  adjustments  the.t  arc  needed 
betv/cen  cropland,  ,  grazing  lendi  woodland,  end- other  land  uses.  The 
proven  conservation  practices  have  been  calculated  for  each  acre  of 
farmland  end  the  needed  technical  assistance , -cauipment ,  labor,  and 
materials  to  assure  the  proper  installation  of  those  pra.ctices,  have  been 
detoi-mined,  irrespective  of  source.  These  calculerions  were  based  on  the 
best  information  available  from  soil  conservation  surveys  made  by  Service 
technicians.  As  additional  surveys  are  me.de  vdthin  each  basic  lend 
resource  area,  these  calculations  v;ill  be  refined  and  improved. 

Technical  studios  v;ere  made  in  a  num.ber  of  soil  conservation  districts 
in  1946  to  determine  the  re.te  end  seriousness  of  soil  decline.  These 

studies  revealed  that  more • than  one-half  of  the  cultivated  lend  in  these 
districts  was  in  critical  condition  and  reauired  immediate  major  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  use  of  the  land,  and  very  intensive  soil  conservation 
treatment  to  prevent  further  damage  and  to  permanently  maintain  the  soil 
resources.  It  v/a,s  found  that  such  severe  damage  -was  taking  place  in 
these  particular  areas,  largely  because  of  accelerated  soil  erosion, 
that  the  land  v;ould  be  unfi-t  for  profitable  crop  production  v.'ithin 
perha.ps  no  more  thar  ten  years,  unless  promptly  and  properly  protected. 

A  more  comprehensive  study  is  nov;  being  made  of  soil  decline  in  the 

United  States  a.s  a  v/hole.  This  study  is  based  on  the  results  of  conser- 
va.tion  research  thr.t  provide  ra.tes  of  soil  and  v,'a,tcr  loss  from  v/ind  and 
v/atcr  erosion,  siltation,  sedimentation,  salinity,  high  v;ater  table, 
and  other  causes.  These  ra.tes  of  soil  deterioration,  when  a.pplied  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  inherent  physical  properties  of  the  la.-nd 
which  affect  its  potential  productive  power  (data  obta.ined  from  soil  con- 
serva.tion  surveys),  provide  a  basis  for  determining  the  average  annual 
soil  deterioration.  Soil  decline,  thus,  is  being  based  on  the  length  of 
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time  the  productive  power  of  an  area  is  capable  of  producing  at  its 
present  rate  under  its  present  management,  ibis  appraisal  of  the  soil 
and  water  conservation  job  will  prove  valuable  in  determining  where 
resources  of  the  Service  should  be  allocated.  It  also  promises  to  serve 
as  a  sound  basis  for  determining  the  public  responsibility  in  the  con¬ 
servation  of  the  soil  and  water  resources  of  the  country. 

The  -sum  of  :'^2, 300,000  was  specifically  earmarked  in  the  1947  appropria¬ 
tion  for  soil  conservation  operations^  for  the  purclrase  of  surplus  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  equipment  for  loan  and  grant  to  conservation  districts . 
Heavy  earth-moving  ana  otner  special  types  of  equipment  required  to  es¬ 
tablish  certain  planned  and  needed  conservation  practices  on  farms  and 
ranches,  are  urgently  needed  by  the  districts.  As  of  December  31,  1946, 
the  following  equipment  had  been  acquired: 

Number  of  dnits  Typ'e  of  Equipment 

6S  Graw'ler  tractors 

20  Tlieel  tractors 

12  Motor  graders 

13  ToYJ'ed  graders 

19  C  r'awl  e  r  cranes 

7  Truck  cranes 

3  Carr7/all  scrapers 

10  Bulldozers 

2  Soil  pulverizers 

3  Power  control  units 

2  Rooters 

5  Shecpfoot  rollers 


Item  Cost 

164  Units  of  Equipment  $390,000 

Transportation  and  handling  charges  110,000 

Repairs  to  equipment  purchased  100 , 000 

Total  600,000 


Negotiations  have  been  practically  completed  for  the  ourchase  of  an 
additional  91  cra'wler  tractors  and  40  scrapers  from  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps,  Barstow,  California,  at  a  total  cost  (including  transportation 
and  repairs)  of  approximately  .f 600,000.  If  this  transaction  is  com¬ 
pleted  there  will  remain  available  in  the  1947  fiscal  year  for  the 
purchase  of  surplus  equipment  the  sum  of  $1,300,000.  Efforts  will  be 
continued  to  secure  with  this  balance,  equipment  needed  in  districts 
to  speed  up  conservation  treatment  of  farm  and  ranch  lands. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  operations  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies:  Under  this  project  limited,  assistance  in  planning 
and  appl3rLng  conservation  farming  practices  is  given  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  areas  outside  conservation  districts.  The  w^ork  is  conducted 
in  close  cooperation  with  various  other  federal  and  State  agencies  that 
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have  an  interest  and  responsibility  in  furthering  prograiHS  of  soil  and 
vfater  conservation  and  sound  land  use.  This  cooperative  effort  is  a 
contribution  to  the  development  of  a  better  understanding  locally  of 
erosion  and  land-use  problems  and  is  creating  interest  and  activity 
necessary  to  secure  more  general  adoption  by  farmers  and  ranchers  of 
conservation  faiming  methods. 

Soil  Cons er^/ationists  are  cooperatively  employed  by  the  Extension  Ser¬ 

vice  and  the  Soil  dons en/ation  Sen/ice  in  40  States  and  luerto  Rico. 
These  specialists  develop  the  educational  material  on  soil  and  water 
conservation  and  work  very  closely  v;ith  other  State  Extension  Service 
personnel,  county  agents,  a:/ricultural  teachers,  supervisors  of  soil 
conservation  districts,  farm  leaders,  and  representatives  of  other 
agencies  in  urging  organized  local  action  on  consem^ation  program.s  and 
in  disseminating  information  on  conservation  farming  methods.  The  Ex¬ 
tension  Soil  Conservationists  and  other  state  and  county  extension 
workers  devoted  76,466  days  to  soil  conservation  educational  work  in 
2,664  counties  during  the  calendar  year  1945  and  were  assisted  in  this 
work  in  39,600  commiuriities  by  67,206  farm  leaders. 

During  the  past  year  the  Soil  Conserva tion  Service  also  cooperated,  with 
the  Extension  Service  in  furthering  4-H  Club  wo rk  in  soil  and  w^ater 
conserw^ation.  State  and  national  contests  were  held  in  which  43  states 
participated.  Ihore  v/ere  66,200  boys  and  girls  who  receix-ed  definite 
training  in  soil  and  water  conssixation  and  7,319  boys  and  girls  who 
were  enrolled  in  special  soil  and  r^ater  conservation  projects,  wdth 
106,667  acres  of  land  involved. 

To  date,  technicians  of  the  Service  hax^e  developed  conservation  farming 
plans  for  7,184  farms  and  ranches  wliicli  were  Eel‘:'cted  for  demonstrations 
by  County  Extension  Igents  x/ith  the  cooperation  of  Soil  Conservation 
Service  technicians.  The  cons erx^a tion  work  established  on  these  farms 
and  ranches  has  been  x'erj'  effectix^e  in  stimulating  interest  and  organ¬ 
ized  effort  in  soil,  and  W'ater  conserxation. 

During  the  1946’  fiscal  year,  under  the  technical  guidance  of  irriga¬ 
tion  research  specialists,  1910  snow  surveys  were  made  to  secure  data 
on  which  to  base  forecasts  of  ax^'aHable  irrigation  ''rater  supplies.  Ox^er 
15,000  copies  of  th  31  reports  issued  on  the  results  of  these  sur'/eys, 
were  distributed.  Ihere  virere  also  70  oress  releases  prepared.  TiArenty 
new  snow  survey  courses  were  established.  One  nevj  shelter  cabin  v^as 
constructed  and  76  shelter  cabins  were  stocked,  either  by  the  Serxdce 
or  the  cooperating  agencies,  with  emergency  supplies.  Ten  new  agencies 
were  added  to  the  list  of  cooperators  which  nowr  totals  160.  (See  "Soil 
Conservation  Res-sarch”  for  informa.tion  on  the  research  phases  of  snow 
surveys). 

Operation  of  cons orx^ation  nurseric s  for  the  furnishing;  cf  plants  for 
use  in  soil  and  water  c on se ideation  operations;  Tlie  wxrk  under  tras 
project  includes  the  production,  purchase,  or  collection  of  a,dapted  and 
improx'ed  x^arieties  of  planting  stock  and  seed  for  grant  to  farmers 
through  conservation  districts  for  erosion  control  planting  purposes. 
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During  the  fiscal  year  1946  the  Soil  'conservation  Service  furnished  to 
cooperating  conservation  districts  considerably  less  trees  than  in 
1945  but  greatly  increased  its  contribution  of  grass  and  legume  seed. 
This  was  in  accordance  vrith  plans  and  efforts  to  increase  food  and  fiber 
production,  conserve  farm  labor,  and  to  use  each  acre  of  land  according 
to  its  capabilities.  Only  incentive  quantities  of  these  materials  were 
granted  to  individual  farmers. 


Approximate  Amounts  of  Seed  and  Plantinn  Stock 
Furnished  to  Conser'/ation  Districts 


Item 

1945 

1946 

Trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants 

50,000,000 

24,000,000 

Grass  and  legume  seed  (lbs.) 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

Tree  planting  during  the  war  was  greatly  retarded  due  to  a  dearth  of 
farm  labor  and  the  necessity  of  devoting  all  efforts  possible  to  food 
production.  As  a  consequence  tree  production  on  Soil  Conservation 
Service  nurseries  was  reduced  to  a  minim'um.  Ho7/ever,  farm  planning 
continued  at  an  increased  pace  and  conservation  distri.cts  are  now  con¬ 
fronted  v.ith  a  tree  planting  program  calling  for  unprecendented  quan¬ 
tities  of  planting  stock.  Tree  planting  requirem.ents  in  organized  con¬ 
servation  districts  in  the  fiscal  year  1947  are  estimated  at  250  million 
trees,  tith  farm  planning  and  district  organization  on  the  increase  the 
need  for  planting  stock  will  continue  to  increase  greatly.  The  Soi  1 
Conservation  Service  plans  to  produce  and  distri bute  thro^  gh  co ns erva- 
tion  districts  only  incentive  quantities  of  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  until 
such  time  as  the  ma.ior  .joo  a  an  be  taken  over  by  State  nurseries .  I  n 
order  to  stimulate  the  latter,  an"anpem«nt s  have  been  made  by  the  Ser¬ 
vice  to  buy  a  portion  of  its  tree  needs  from  State  nurseries.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  work  will  be  conducted  in  close  cooperation  with  the  State 
foresters  so  that  they  will  be  kept  cun  ently  informed  on  the  tree  needs 
of  cooperating  conservation  districts.  A  number  of  districts  have  es¬ 
tablished  cooperative  nurseries  for  the  prodi.iction  of  tree  planting 
stock  and  Kudza  crovms .  The  Service  will  encourage  and  assist  in  this 
activit;/.  As  rapidly  as  the  States  and  other  agencies  can  meet  the 
district  needs  for  planting  stock  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  w/ill 
discontinue  production  and  distribution. 

The  emphasis  placed  upon  improving  pastures  anci  range  lands  during  the  ' 
war  will  be  continued  with  increased  vigor.  In  order  to  m.eet  emergency 
w'ar  needs  much  of  o'or-  cultivated  land  has  been  over-w/orked.  Erosion 
has  increased  and  continuous  cropping  lias  depleted  soil  fertility. 
Rotations  raust  be  reestablished  and  a  substantial  portion  of  these  crop 
lands  must  be  returned  to  permanent  grass  ard  legume  cover.  There  is 
a  country  ■’.vide  shortage  of  improved  and  locally-adapted  varieties  of 
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grass  and  legume  seed  to  meet  this  need.  I'he  nurser;/-  program  vdll  con¬ 
tinue  to  stress  seed  production,  improved  methods  of  planting,  harvest¬ 
ing  and  processing,  '-conservation  distiucts,  in  many  localities,  have 
established  seed-increase  plantings  for  the  production  of  improved 
grasses  and  legirmes  for  the  use  of  famers  in  the  district.  Assistance 
is  being  given  these  districts  in  growing,  harvesting,  and  processing 
the  seed  raised. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  working  cooperatively  wmih  Federal 
research  agencies  with  the  State  Experiment  'Stations  on  forage  plant 
improvement  and  testing  work.  Field  plantings  of  these  improved  plant 
materials  are  observed  by  Service  technicians  to  determine  their  value 
for  conservation  and  economic  use  under  wide  variations  of  soil  and 
climate.  Foundation  seed  of  the  superior  varieties  is  increased  by 
the  soil  conservation  nurseries  and  in  conservation  districts  in 
accordance  with  seed  production  standards  established  b3?'  State  seed 
certifying  agencies  and  Federal  research  bureaus.  Excellent  results 
have  been  obtained  and  many  improved  varieties  of  planting  materials 
have  been  provided  in  the  "Soil  Conservation  Ooeraticns"  program. 
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( c )  Land  Utilization  and  Retirement  of  Sutmarginal  Land 


Objective;  .  Lhe  v;ork  under  this  appropriation  item  is  concerned  with 
the  development  and  management  of  submarginal  lands  which  ,v;ere  ac¬ 
quired  under  authority  of  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act.  The  purpose  is  to  correct  use  of  the  land,  to  conserve 
soil  and  water  resources,:  to  provide  opportunities  for  farm  families 
residing  adjacent  to  the  project  areas  to  obtain  the  essentials  of 
life  and  health,  and  to  improve  the  general  economy  of  the  rural 
communities  in  which  this  governraent-ovmed  land  is  located. 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance;  During  the  period  193^  to  19^2, 
inclusive,  the  Federal  Government  acquired  considerable  acreage 
that  had  been  in  cultivation  or  subject  thereto  but  which  was  un¬ 
suited  for  such  use  because  of  location,  natural  infertility,  loss 
of  productivity  through  misuse,  or  other  physical  factors.  Con¬ 
tinuance-  in  cultivation  of  these  lands  would  have  resulted  in 
further  depletion  of  the  soil,  farm- poverty,  tax  delinquency,  and 
excessive  costs  of  such  local  services  as  maintenance  of  schools 
and  roads.  Solution  of  the  human,  land, . and  governmental  problems 
in  the  blighted  areas  affected  was  possible  only  by  cha^nging  oc¬ 
cupancy  and  land  use. 

The  submarginal  land  areas  that  vrere  acauired  are  being  developed 
for  the  purposes  for  v;hich  they  are  best  suited.  Much  of  the  land, 
a.fter  being  developed,  can  be  put  to  beneficial  use  in  conjunction 
v;ith  adjacent  private  lands.  The  use,  under  permit,  of  project 
land  .-resour.ces  enables  local  farmers  and  ranchers  to  shift  to  a 
less  intensive  use  of  their  own  lands  and  furnishes  them  a  basis 
for  making  a  satisfactory  living.  Much  of  the  work  under  this 
program  is,  necessarily  demonstrational  in  character.  It  is  in¬ 
tended,  that  it  v/ill  stimulate  local  interest  and  action  in  correct¬ 
ing  mala.djustrnents  in  the  use  of  land  and  in  establishing  soil 
and  water  conservation  practices  adapted  to  land  not  primarily 
suited  for  cultivation. 

General  Plau:  Plans  for  the  development,  improvement,  and  maintea 
nance  of  land  and  facilities  which  the  Government  acquired  under 
the  Land  Utilization  program  are  prepared  and  carried  o\it  as 
rapidly  as  available  funds  and  physical  factors  will  permit. 

This  work  consists,  of  applying  erosion  control  measures;  estab¬ 
lishing  proper  vegetative  cover  on  aba,ndoned  crop  land;  seeding 
and  otherwise  improving  land  suitable  for  pastures  and  other 
grazing  use;  developing  wells  and  springs;  constructing  stock 
watering  facilities  and  fences;  eliminating  useless  buildings 
and  fences;  tree  planting;  constructing  roads,  fire  breaks  and 
tradls,  lookout  towers,  and  telephone  lines;  constructing  some 
buildings  and  occasionally  recreational  facilities;  and  main¬ 
taining  facilities  in  good  repair. 
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The  lands  and  facilities  on  the  Land  Utilization  projects  are  made 
available  to  local  farmers  and  ranchers  at  equitable  ra.tes  and 
under  specific  use  conditions.  Use  permits  are  granted  for  graz¬ 
ing,  cutting  ha-y,  cropping,  timber  harvesting,  and  other  purposes. 
Most  recreational  facilities  are  handled  through  concessionaires' 
contracts. 

Other  activities  on  the  projects  include  patrolling  and  firefighting, 
and  dissemination  to  users  of  the  land  of  information  on  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices  and  proper  land-use, 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program:  Recent  accomplishments 
under  this  appropriation  are  cited  to  show  progress  being  made. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  at  the  present  time  has  respon¬ 

sibility  for  a..dninistering  S2  project  areas  under  the  provisions 
of  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  These,  pro¬ 
jects  include  7»  1^1  >000  acres  of  Government-:-ov.med  land  located 
in  3^  States.  Aoproxima.tely  6,500,^00  acres  of  this  land  are 
best  suited  for  grazing  purposes;  a.round  600,000  a,cres  are  adapted 
to  forestry  development  and  management;  and  the  remainder  is  suit¬ 
able  for  cropping,  wildlife,  recreation,  and  other  miscellaneous 
purposes.  About  1,150,000  acres  of  land  determined  to  be  suit¬ 
able  for  grazing  required  establishment  of  special  soil  and  water 
conservation  pra.ctices  and  satisfactory  vegetative  cover  in  order 
to  place  them  in  productive  use  consistent  v/ith  the  capabilities, 
of'  the  land.  Completion  of  the  development  v/ork,  adequate  main¬ 
tenance,  and  proper  management  will  permit  maximum  utilization  of 
the  land  by  local  farmers  and  ranchers  and  rural  communities,  will 
improve  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  area,s  affected,  and  will 
provide  increased  cash  returns  on  the  Government's  investment. 

Nearly  6  l/4  million  acres  of  project  land  were  used. for  grazing 

purposes  in  the  calender  year  19^5  furnished  1,664,373  animal 

unit  months  of  grazing  to  stock  owned  by  6,517  local  farmers  and 
ranchers.  This  is  an  increase  of  111,000  annual  unit  months  over 
the  previous  year.  Over  33  million  board  feet  of  timber  products 
were  harvested  during  the  year  from  project  woodlands  by  999  in¬ 
dividuals  or  concerns  under  permits  or  sales  contra.cts.  The  rec¬ 
reational  facilities  oja  the  projects  were  utilized  by  local  people 
to  the  extent  of  l,10Qt«_000  visits. 

Some  of  the  more  important  items  of  de'velo~nment  work  completed 

during  the  year  were  the  follo.v/ing: 
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Practices  Ainount 


1. 

Acres 

seeded  to  grasses  and  legumes 

76,046 

2. 

Acres 

fertilized 

2,172 

3. 

Acres 

lined  for  pasture  purooses 

1,169 

4. 

Miles 

of  nev;  fence  constructed 

302 

5. 

Stock 

water  dans  constructed 

137 

6. 

Other 

sources  of  stock  water  completed 

128 

7. 

Trees 

planted 

816,000 

8. 

Miles 

of  fire  breaks 

153 

9. 

Miles 

of  administrative  roads  and 

trails  constructed  40 


As  of  the  “beginning  of  the  current  fiscal  year  there  remained  for 

conpletion  the  following  more  important  items  of  development  vjork: 


Practices 


Auount 


LAID  IIvIPROVEMEiTT: 

Acres  of  seed  "bed  prepera.tion 

Acres  of  lining 

Tons  of  lining 

Acres  of  fertilizing 

Tons  of  fertilizing 

Acres  of  seeding  and  planting  gress 

Acres  of  water  sureading 

Acres  of  nov/ing  and  Crushing 


173, 5S0 
42,708 
74,807 
58,446 
11,902 
424,368 
26,280 
89,028 


PEPCING; 

Miles  of  nevr-pernanent 
Miles  of  old-renaired 
Miles  of  renoved 


2,680 

1,507 

1,848 


STOCK  WATER  PACILITIES: 


Number 

of 

dans 

(a) 

new 

279 

(b) 

repaired 

3S 

Number 

of 

springs 

(a) 

new 

135 

(b) 

cleaned 

72 

Number 

of 

dugout  s 

221 

Number 

of 

wells 

(a) 

nev/- shallow 

97 

(b) 

new-deep 

226 

( c) 

renal red 

272 

Number 

of 

windmills 

(a) 

new 

315 

(b) 

repaired 

89 

Number 

of 

tauks  installed 

664 

WOODY  PLAIT  IPGS:  ■  • 

Acres  of  tree  plantings  7S,751 

ITujn'ber  of  trees  81,280,000 

FIRE  CONTROL:. 

Miles  of  guards  and  breaks  1,076 
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Practices  Arnount 

HOADS  AivTD  TRAILS: 

Miles  of  constructed  445 

BUILDIIIGS  COMSTRUCTEL : 

Number  of  administrative  and  service 

buildinf^s  27 

The  benefits  derived  from  the  land  utilization  program  are  of  three 
general  types,  a.s  follows: 

1.  Benefits  v/hich  are  and  v/ill  continue  to  be  derived  by 
the  Nation  because  the  lands  acouired  are  being  or 
have  been  restored  to  their  proper  use  which  will  con¬ 
serve  then  for  continued  futxire  use. 

2.  Benefits  derived  by  the  6,500  local  fermers  and 
ranchers  v/ho ,  through  the  use  of  the  lands  acquired, 
have  been  enabled  to  place  their  operations  on  a 
secure  and  ■normanent  basis  at  a  sa^t isfa.ctory  income 
level  or  more  nearly  so  than  formerly. 

3.  The  revenue  collected  by  the  Federal  Government  from 
the  use  of  the  land  acquired. 

For  the  calendar  year  19^5 >  the  income  from  land  a^dmini stored  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  amounted  to  $549,120. Of  this  amount 
25  aercent,  or  apnroxinately  $1375260  was  paid  in  lieu  of  taxes  to 
counties  in  which  the  lands  were  located.  The  following  ta.ble  shows 
the  types  of  revenue  and  the  amount  received  for  ea.ch; 


Cropping  $15,OS9 
Haying  15 > 3^1 
Grazing  30],,$0k 
Building  occunancy  4,54S 
Recreation  20,555 
Mineral  royalties  1S,310 
Easements  5® 
Forest  products  157>73^ 
Salvaged  improvements  12,400 
Unclassified  669 


Total  549,120 


Revenues  from  these  projects  are  currently  estimated  at  about 
$^‘00,000  for  each  of  the  calender  years  1946  aud  1947. 

General  laud  purchases  under  the  Land  Utiliza.tion  program  were 
discontinued,  for  the  duration  of  the  wa.r,  at  the  close  of  the 
1942  f  iscal  year.  During  1946,  however,  40  applications  for  the_ 
exchange  of  priva.te  lands  for  Government-owned  lands  were  re¬ 
ceived.  Twenty-seven  of  both  the  requests  for  exchanges  received 
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during  the  year  and  those  still  on  file  from  -previous  years  were 
completed  during  the  year.  Ho  nev;  land  purchases  are  contem¬ 
plated  in  either  the  fiscal  years  19^7  or  19^S. 

Also  included  in  the  v;ork  authorized  to  he  carried  on  under  this 
aupropriation  item  is  the  settlement  of  boundary-dispute  claims 
that  may  develop  a-s  a.  result  of  Public  Law  179 »  79th  Congress. 

This  la.w  authorized  the  Secretary  to  settle  claims  to  certain  so- 
called  Sebastian  Martin  grant  lands  .in  the  State  of  Hevr  Mexico 
which  are  nov?  a  part  of  the  Grant  Lands  Land  Utilization  Project. 
Out  of  a  possible  75  claams  that  may  develop,  it  is  estimated  that 
a  total  of  57  clavims  will  be  received  d-uring  the  fiscal  year  19^7* 
Of  these  latter,  three  have  already  been  settled  and  quitclaim 
deeds  involving  5^*9  acres  have  been  executed. 
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(d)  Water  Conservption  Utiliagt  ion  Projects 

Objective :  The  work  is  concerned  with  developing  irrigated  and 
irrigable  land  for  efficient  application  and  use  of  irrigation 
v;ater;  with  providing  settlement  opportunities  for  veterans 
and  other  farm  families;  and  with  securing  efficient  land  use 
and  conservation  of  soil  and  v/ater  resources  on  the  irrigation 
farms  developed. 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance:  V/ater  storage  and  delivery 
facilities  are  being  developed  in  the  V/est  under  the  Water  Con¬ 
servation  and  Utilization  urogram  which  v;ill  make  additional 
irrigation  water  available  either  through  new  supply  systems 
or  through  increa..sing  the  suuuly  of  existing  systems.  Farm 
land  located  in  the  projects  established  must  be  properly 
developed  for  irrigation  purposes  in  order  to  make  efficient 
use  of  the  irrigation  water  to  be  made  available.  This  land  ■ 
development  work  requires  a  degree  of  technical  skill  not 
normally  possessed  by  the  average  farm  operator  and  the  use 
of  heavy-earth  moving  equipment  of  a  type  which  is  generally 
beyond  the  purchase  ability  of  the  individual  farmier  and  not 
ordinarily  reouired  in  his  fa.rming  operation. 

Because  of  size  or  ov/nership,  some  irrigable  land  in  areas  that 
can  be  developed  for  profitable  irrigation  farming,  does  not ■ 
fit  into  the  ultimate  operating  unit  pattern  that  should  be 
developed.  Large  ownerships  should  be  subdivided  into  economic 
s'ize  farm  units.  In  many  cases  tracts  of  land  needed  to  complete 
the  reorganized  operating  unit  pattern  of  a  project  area  are 
owned  either  by  aged  people  seeking  to  retire  or  by  individuals 
who  are  not  interested  in  irrigated  agriculture.  In  other  in¬ 
stances,  the  holdings  of  operators  already  in  the  project  area, 
are  inadequate  to  provide  a  reasonable  living  standard  or  to 
permit  most  efficient  utilization  of  available  resources. 

Sxcess  lands  when  purchased  by  the  Government  for  development 
and  resale  make  possible  certain  needed  adjustments  in  the  pro¬ 
ject  operating  unit  pattern  and  make  ava.ilable  additional 
settlement  opportimities. 

The  matter  of  providing  settlement  opportunities  for  needy  farm 
families  and  returning  veterans  is  important  at  this  timie  as  is 
also  that  of  establishing  adequate  feed  reserves  for  western 
livestock  in  order  to  supplement-  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
range.  Western  irrigated  agriculture  can  be  considerably  ex¬ 
panded  and  opportunities  provided  many  families  to  make  an 
adequate  living  if  existing  water  resources  are  fully  and  ef¬ 
ficiently  utilized  on  land  properly  developed  for  irrigation. 
There  should  be,  of  course,  reasonable  assurance  tha.t  pros¬ 
pective  settlers  will  be  Qualified  to  opera.te  successfully 
the  farm  units  they  desire  to  purchase;  therefore,  these 
individuals  must  be  selected  with  great  care. 
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In  order  to  conserve  valUa'^ole  water  resources,  prevent  soil 
leaching  and  erosion,  increase  or  maintpin  production,  and  encourage 
efficiency  in.fa.rming  operations,  the  new  farm  opera.tor  should 
be  furnished  technical  guidance  on  wafer  application  axd  dis¬ 
posal,  soil  rnanager.ent ,  erosion  control,  v/eed  surpression, 
cropping,  rotations,  farm  management ,  maintenance  and  proper  use 
of  irrigation  structures  and  eouipment,  and  other  irrigation 
farming  operations  and  problems.  The  furnishing  of  adepria.te 
guidance  on  these  farming  operations  and  problems  by  experienced 
technicians  will  prevent  v/aste  and  damage  and  will  often  mean  the 
difference  between  sp-ccess  and  failure  of  a  farming  enterprise. 

The  C-eneral  Plan  of  I'fork:  Ifork  under  this  appropriation  is  carried 
on  cooperatively  with  the  3urea~u  of  Reclamation.  The  enabling 
legislation  provides  that  the  Department  of  Interior  constriict 
the  prinamy  v/ater  supply  features  such  as  dams,  reservoirs,  and 
principal  cana.ls.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized, 
pursuant  to  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter¬ 
ior,  to  acquire  such  agricultural  lands  as  are  needed  to  readjust 
land-ownership  and  operating  unit  patterns;  to  arrange  for  the 
development  of  both  dovernment  and  privately-owned  lands  within 
the  projects  by  such  means  a.s  clearing,  leveling,  constructing 
farm  v;ater-distributing  systems,  and  readjusting  operating  unit 
Pa.tterns  to  provide  for  efficient  cultivation  and  irrigation; 
to  arra^nge  for  settlement  of  lands  on  a  sound  agricp-ltural  basis; 
to  extend  gp-idance  and  advice  to  settlers  on  the  projects  in 
matters  of  fanm  practice,  soil  conservation,  anid  efficient  land 
use;  and  to  lease  or  sell  lands  ovmed  by  the  United  States. 

Investigations  and  surveys  are  first  made  by  experienced  agri¬ 
cultural  economists,  soil  technicians,  and  engineers  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  projects  v/hich  are  proposed  for  construction. 
Detailed  soil  and  topographic  surveys  precede  actual  di^rt-moving 
v/ork  v/hich  must  be  carefully  Planned  to  prevent  leveling  of 
land  where  the  soil  is  too  sha.llov;,  to  prevent  rem.oval  of  too 
much  topsoil,  and  to  lessen  development  costs.  Land  leveling 
and  other  development  work  is  done  by  force  account  v/ith  Ucv^ern- 
ment-ov-zned  earth-moving  equipment  or  by  contract  if  it  can  he 
accomplished  at  comparable  cost. 

In  those  instances  v/here  additional  land  is  needed  to  enable 
readjustment  of  operating  units  on  the  projects,  acquisition 
action  is  taken  ty  the  dovernrent.  However,  effecting  adjust¬ 
ments  by  sale  or  exchange  of  land  between  private  owners  is 
encouraged. 

As  dovernment-ovrned  land  is  developed  for  irrigation  farming 
and  prepared  for  sale,  properly  quadified  settlers  are  sought 
to  purchase  the  farm  units.  Careful  selection  of  these  individ¬ 
uals  is  made  from  (l)  war  veterans  vrith  a  fa,rming  background, 


(2)  farm  fpjnilies  novr  naJcing  only  pn  existence  on  su'bmprginal  lands, 
and  (3)  fprmers  and  ranchers  located  in  or  near  the  projects  who 
need  irrigated  acreage  to  sur.-nler.ent  their  present  dry  farm  or 
range  holdings.  Prior  to  sale,  these  farms  arc  ler^sed  to  prospec¬ 
tive  purchasers  and  local  farmers  and  ranchers  at' ;equitpble  rental 
rates.  ■ 

Experienced  irrigation  engineers,  farm,  planners ,  sodl  specialists,, 
and  other  technicians  are  assigned  to  provide  technical  guidance-  . 
to  farm  operators  within  the  project  area.  They  demonstrate 
proper  techniques  of  waiter  and  soil  m.ana.gement prepare  conser¬ 
vation  fp„rning  a„nd  farm  ma.nagement  plans,  indicate  v/here  improve¬ 
ments  in  fp,rm  practice  and  land  use  are  necessary,  and  otherwise 
assist  the  farmers  in  solving  complex  farming  problems. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Program:  Recent  accomplishments 
under  this  aupropria.tion  item  are  cited  by  projects  to  show 
progress  being  mp.de.  •  ■  ,  ■  • 

G-eneral :  nineteen  projects  have  been  authorized  for  development  by 
the  Dsi-artment  of  Agriculture  under  the  Ifeter  Conservation  and 
Utilization  program.  Three  of  these,  namely,  Sismarck;  llorth 
Dakota,  Mann  Creek,  Idaho,  and  Saco  Divide,  Montana,  which  have 
a  total  irrigable  area  of  12,5^0  acres  are  inactive.  The  follow¬ 
ing  tables  indicate  the  active  projects,  their  location,  project 
authorization,  funds  to  be  obligated,  etc.: 

Table  I 


Project 

Dame 

Headquarters 

Loca.ticn 

Dale  Project 
Authorized 

Irrigable 

Acreage 

Angostura 

Hot  Springs,  So. Dak. 

March  6,19^1 

16,180 

Balmorhea 

Balmorhea,  Texas 

April  15,19^4 

7,520 

Sitterroot 

Missoula,  Montana. 

March  22,1944 

18,600 

Buffado  Rppids  I 

Clendive,  Montana 

May  15,  194c 

15,500 

Buffalo  Rapids  II 

G-lendive,  Montana. 

May  15,  1940 

10 , 844 

Bufbrd-Trenton 

Williston,  Uo.  Dak. 

Sept.  23,1939 

l4,g00 

Dodson 

Dodson,  Montana 

March  17,1944 

1.1S5 

Eden  Valley 

Rock  Springs,  ¥yo. 

Sept.  IS,  1940  20,000 

Intake 

Glendive ,  Mo nt ana 

Jan.  20,  1944 

84o 

Mancos 

Durango,  Colorado 

Oct.  24,  1940 

10 , 000 

Mirage  Plats 

Hp.y  Springs,  Feb. 

March  30,1940 

11,500 

Missoula 

Mi  c  so  ula  ,  Mo  nt  a  na 

May  10,  1944 

900 

llewton 

Logan,  Utah 

Oct.  17,  1940 

2,225 

Post  Pa.lls 

Couer  d ' Alene , Idaho 

Jan.  29,  1944 

3,500 

Rapid  Valley 

Ra.pid  City,  So.  Dak. 

Fov.  g,  1939 

12,000 

Scofield 

Price,  Utah 

May  24,  1943 

12,500 

Tatle  II 


Sstinated  O'bligr~;ations  to  June  30  ,19^7 


Project 

llpme 

Project 

Authorization 

" Wheel er- 
Case" 
funds 

" Great - 
Pladns'' 
funds 

"''PA,CCC  ” 

&  other 
funds 

Total 

Angostura 

$1,304,500* 

$319,540 

0319,540 

Balmorhea 

569,000 

-  - 

-  - 

_  _ 

i  - 

Bitterroot 

752,000 

306,192 

-  - 

-  - 

306,192 

Buffalo  Ran- 

ids  I 

413,000’^ 

-  - 

2^9,000 

120,000 

369,000 

Buffalo  Ran- 

ids  II 

70s,  000 

112,001 

345,000 

149,068 

606 , 069 

Buf ord-Trenton 

927,000 

-  - 

603,000 

174,000 

777,000 

Dodson 

S4,0C0 

74,i4o 

-  - 

_  _ 

74,i4o 

Eden  Valley 

1,039,600* 

-  - 

165,000 

5,061 

170,061 

Intake 

4l,000* 

33,37s 

-  - 

-  - 

33,37s 

Mancos 

473,000 

285,808 

-  - 

-  - 

285,808 

Mirage  Plats 

687,300  . 

365,540 

170,000 

36,S37 

572,377 

Missoula 

133,000 

85,096 

_  „ 

-  - 

35,096 

Uevrton 

93,000 

74,31s 

-  - 

-  - 

74,31s 

Post  Falls 

196,000 

187, SS5 

■  -  - 

-  - 

187,885 

Rapid  Valley 

170,000 

'  7,117 

■  15,042 

-  - 

22,159 

Scofield 

350,000* 

126,276 

-  - 

-  - 

126,276 

^Revision  of  -oroject  authorization  to  this  figure  -nending. 


Project  Investigations  ond  Surveys:  The  v/ork  under  this  nroject,  consist 
of  investigating  and  reviewing  the  agriculture!  and  econonic  soundness 
of  project  -nroposals  received  hy  the  Bureau  of  Reclar-iatlon  and  the 
Soil  Conservj^tion  Service,  naking  surveys  and  field  investigations  to 
deternine  feasibility  of  the  v/ork  reauested  to  he  done,  and  prena.ring 
reuorts  and  Presidential  dockets  h^’ced  on  the  findings. 

Gross  potentiaJit ies  for  land  developnent  on  irrig^^ted  lands  urjder 
this  project  a-re  estina.ted  to  include  sone  1200  proj'ects,  of  which 
sone  investigation  v/ork  has  been  done  on  I65.  Of  those  on  which 
investigation  v;ork  ha.s  been  carried  on,  10  ha^ve  been  auuroved. 

During  the  uast  year  I6  of  the  10  approved  nrojects  were  re-exanined 
in  viev;  of  changed  conditions  resulting  from  the  cessation  of  war 
activities.  Presidential  dockets,  b---'sed  on  these  re-exaxunat ions , 
were  prepared  in  I3  of  these  projects. 

Acquisition  of  Land:  Land  in  the  projects  anuroved  for  developnent 
is  purchased  v/here  it  is  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Water  Conservation  and  Utilization  program  and 
where  needed  operating  unit  pattern  adjustments  cannot  be  readily 
effected  between  private  ovmers  by  sale  or  exchange  of  land. 

Uo  land  was  acquired  duririg  the  19^6  fiscal  year  due  to  inflated 
farm  prices  and  also  due  to  the  fact  that  operating  unit  adjust- 
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merits  vrere  sa.tisf actorily  effected  on  several  of  the  "nrojects  hy 
private  initia.tive.  575  pcres  v/ere  acquired  in  19^7  on  the 
Mancos,  Colorado,  project.  The  balance  available  for  land  pur¬ 
chase  in  19^7  will  be  used  to  acouire  any  key  tracts  of  land  on 
other  projects  vfhich  are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  planned  develop 
ment  program.  2,000  a.cres  are  nlanned  for  purchase  in  1948  on  the 
Bitterroot,  Montana,  project. 

Land  Bevelonment :  Development  and  improvement  for  irrigation  farming 
purposes  of  both  government -owned  and  privately-ovmed  land  is  car¬ 
ried  on  under  this  uroject.  It  consists  of  malcing  detailed  land 
classifications  and  topographic  surveys,  clearing  brush,  trees,  etc. 
land  leveling,  constructing  farm  ditches,  drains  and  water  control 
structures,  and  reorganizing  and  sub-dividing  farm  units.  Land 
development  vrork  is  being  done  both  by  force  ancount  and  under  con¬ 
tract.  The  following  is  a  statement  shov/ing  some  of  the  major 
items  of  development  work  that  has  been  done  on  ¥ater  Conservation 
and  Utiliza.tion  projects: 


Item 

Through 

6-10-^5 

Accomplished 
.  During  1946 

Total  as  of 
6-30-46 

Topographie  surveys 
Acres 

133,000  . 

14,992 

147,992 

Land  Classification 
surveys  Acres 

135,637 

135,637 

Acres  Land  Cleared 

17,470 

1,446 

18,916 

Acres  Land  Leveled 

32,333 

10,138 

42,471 

Miles  Farm  Lalerals 

Constructed 

111 

4co 

511 

Lumber  of  Irrigation 

Structures  Built 

2,301 

1,617 

3,913 

Miles  Faur.  Drains 

Constructed 

77 

ig4 

261 

On  the  basis  of  a,verage  cost  to  da^te,  it  is  estima.ted  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  develop  anuroximad-ely  13,000  acres  dioring  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year;  however,  since  such  fantors  a.s  location,  topo¬ 
graphy,  cover,  and  soil  type  cause  wide  variations  in  the  cost 
of  various  items  of  v/ork  as  between  projects  or  areas  on  a  pro¬ 
ject,  and  the  slov/ness  v;ith  v/hich  the  materials  required  for  the 
work  are  being  delivered,  some  deviation  fr^m  the  number  of 
acres  estimated  to  be  developed  may  be  expected.  Thai  portion 
of  the  cost  of  the  vfork  done  under  this  project  vfhich  is  deter¬ 
mined  t-  be  reimbursable  will  be  returned  to  the  government  v/ith 
interest . 


Land  Management,  Settlement,  and  Technical  Cuidance:  The  work  under 
this  project  consists  of  nr^ tecting,  managing  and  leasing  govern¬ 
ment-owned  lands  and  structures,  selecting  settlers  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  developed  farm  units,  consumjnaling  sale  of  the  fa.rms,  and 
furnishing  technical  guidance  to  purchasers  and  to  private  land- 
owners  v;ithin  the  project  area  on  proper  irrigalion  farming  methods 
and  la,nd  use . 
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Irrigation  wa.ter  is  now  available  on  a  nunber  of  the  projects  and 
development  oi  land  has  progressed  far  enough  that  settlement  and 
disposal  of  farm  units  is  being  p.ccomplished.  G-overnment -owned 
project  lands,  which  have  been  developed  as  economic  farm  units, 
axe  being  leased  pending  completion  of  development  and  sa.le.  The 
leases  provide,  however,  for  withdrav/al  of  developed  farm  ^anits 
from  the  provision  of  the  lease  vfhen  the  units  are  ready  for  sa.le 
to  selected  settlers.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  dispose  of 
developed  farm  units  in  accordance  vrith  program  ob  jectives '  as  soon 
ac  possible  after  development  is  completed. 

There  axe  approxina„tely  6l0  farm  units  in  government  ovmershiu  on 
the  Water  Conserva.tion  pxd.  Utilization  Projects  in  various  stages 
of  dcvelooment .  TenaXits,  v/ho  have  been  selected  as  prospective 
purchasers  by  committees  composed  of  local  people,  who  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  project,  the  families  under  considera.tion,  and  their 
ability  to  assume  ov/nershin  and  operation  of  a  farm,  now  occupy  a. 
and  operate  I9I  ^f  the  farm  units.  All  other  acauired  lands,  ex¬ 
cept  th-ase  on  which  eaxth-moving  operations  are  actually  in  pro¬ 
gress,  are  temporarily  leased  for  crop  pr'~'duction  or  soil  improve¬ 
ment  purposes.  Development  ha.s  been  completed  on  312  farm  units. 
Eourteen  of  these  farm  units  v/ere  sold  in  19^6  and  the  balance 
will  be  sold  to  eligible  farm  families  as  expeditiously  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Veterans  are  given  first  prefererce  in  the  settlement  and 
purchase  of  farm,  units  for  v;hich  purchasers  hare  not  been  pre¬ 
viously  selected  and  commitments  made. 


f 
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STATMEITT  OE  OBLIGATIONS  UNBSR  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 


Estimated 

Estimated 

Item 

Obligations 

Obligations 

Obligations 

1946 

1947 

1948 

Flood  Control,  General,  Department 

of  A^::riculture‘'(Allotment  to  Soil 

Conservation  Service)  ; 

Preliminary  examinati'^ns  and 

surveys  . . . . 

:  .$30,98.4 

-  $43-3. 16  5 

$427,500 

Prosecution  of  work  of  water  flow 

retardation  and  soil  erosion  . 
prevention  . . . . 

:  333.,  026 

,  2,165,085 

1,420.000 

Total,  Flood  Control  . . . 

;  364,010 

2.598.250 

1,847,500 

Snecial  and  Technical  Investif^ationsn 

International  Joint  Commission, 
United  States  and  Canada  (Transfer 

to  Agriculture)  (Soil  Conservation 

Service) : 

Appraisal  of  results  of  incrcas- 

ing  the  heis::ht  of  ground-water 
tahle  of  lands  adjacent  to 
Kootenai  Lake  . . . 

1,868 

1,889 

1,900 

Working  Funds,  Agriculture,  Soil 

Conservation  Service,  Advances 

from; 

, 

Federal  Works  Agency:  Public 
Buildings  Administration,  providr- 
ing  wartime  security  for  field 

cartographic  laboratories  . 

Selective  Service  System;  Tech- 

;  5,364 

-  - 

-  - 

nical  direction  of  program  for 
civilian  public  service  projects 
for  conscientious  objectors  ... 

; 230,492 

84,270 

Treasury  Departmient:  Procure- 

raent  Division,  for  carrying  out 
a  training  program  for  five 
Chinese  students  . 

.  1,224 

l48 

War  Department;  Army  Map  Service 

transliteration  of  Chinese  maps 
Corps  of  Engineers,  mapping  of 

■  1.952 

;  4,870 

strategic  areas  . . . . 

Arm.y  Air  Forces,  research. 

compilation,  drafting,  and  re¬ 
production  of  aeronautical, 
flight  and  Loran  charts,  pilots' 
handbooks,  and  relief  models  .. 

126,261 

16 , 109 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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-  -  .Item  ..  _  . . 

O'bligations 

Estimated 
Obligations 
1947  '  ■ 

Estimated 
Obligations 
■ '  1948 

Working  Funds,-  Agriculture,  Soil' 

Conservation  Service,  Advances 

from;  (Continued)  ' 

War  Department:  ( Contihued) 

Office  of  the  Quartermaster 

General,  for  carrying  out  research 

investigaiiions  . . ’ . 

$1,-568 

-  - 

-  - 

Ordnance  Department,  for  carry- 

ing  out  research  investigations 

3,28S 

$1,500 

—  — 

Total,  War  Department'  ......... 

1.37.939 

. 17.609" 

Office  of  Coordinator  of  Inter-  ; 

American  Affairs:  Comprehensive 

training  of  Latin  American  tech- 

nicians  in  the  principles  and 

oractices  of  soil  and -water  con- 

servation  and  proper  land  use  .... 

574 

-  - 

_  _ 

Total,  Working  Funds . ' 

375.593 

102,027 

-  - 

Return  of  Excess  Deposits  for  Re- 

oro duct ion  of  Photographs,  Mosaics, 

'  '  .  -  .  , 

and  Maps  (Soil  Conservation  Ser- 

vice):  Trust  fund  for' refund  of 

moneys  received  hy  the  Soil  Con-  ‘ 

servation  Service  for- furnishing 

reproductions  and  photographs. 

mosaics,  and  maos,  in'  excess  of 

..  ~ 

the  cost  of  reoroductlon  . 

255 

300 

300 

Construction,  Water  Conservation 

and  Utility  Projects  ('Allotment  to 

Agriculture)  (Soil  Conservation 

Service) :  Accuisition  and  con- 

struction  of  water  conservation  ' 

• 

and  utility  pro jects  . . 

178,284 

1.35,199 

150,000 

Penalty  Mail  Costs,  Department  of 

Agriculture  (Allotment  to  Soil  Con- 

servation  Service):  For  cost  of 

penalty  mail  oursnant  to  Section  ■ 

2,  Pu'blic  Law  3^4,  78th  Congress  - 

36,360 

43,000 

50,000 

Cooperation  with  the  American  Re- 

' 

pu'blics  (Transfer  from  State): 

Training  in  soil  conservation 

of  trainees  from  other  American: 

Repu'blics  a/  . 

26,229 

35.151 

31,972 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATibuS  UNDER  SUPPLE- 

MENTAL  FUNDS  . . . . . 

982,599 

2,915,816 

2,081,672 

a/^  Schedule  for  this  item  appears  in  the  State  Department  chapter  of  the 
Budget , 
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PRODUCTION  AI'ID  IViARKETIKG  ABFINISTRATION 
Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources 

Ot  jective ;  ‘To  ^ive  assistance  to  fanners  in  conserving  a,nd  improving  farm 
and  ranch  Icand  resources  in  the  public  interest  through  the  use  of  prac¬ 
tices  v’hich  will  (l)  restore  and  improve  soil  fertility,  (z)  reduce 
soil  erosion  caused  by  v;ind  aud  water,  and  (3)  conserve  water. 

Heed  for  a  Conservation  Program :  Better  use  of  land  is  a  ma.jor  and  con¬ 
tinuing  problem — both  from  a.  national  and  an  individual  standpoint.  The 
responsibility  for  meeting  this  problem,  basic  to  the  future  of  the 
nation,  necessa.rily  rests  u]pon  the  nation  and  the  individua,!.  But  there 
are  conflicts  between  the  national  and  individual  interest.  The  nation 
looks  to  tiie  future — to  protect  society's  interest  in  p.  Utationa.l 
resource  of  utmost  importa,nce  by  passing  the  soil  on  to  future  genera¬ 
tions  as  nearly  unimpaired  a,s  possible  as  well  as  .raainta.ining  abunda,nt 
food  and  fiber  for  the  present  iDopula,tion.  On  the  other  hand,  nauy 
individua.ls  feel  compelled  to  use  the  soil  in  a  manner  which  seems  best 
from-  the  standpoint  of  immedia.te  profit  though  conscious  that  such  use 
is  not  in  the  interests  of  soil  conservation. 

In  a.ddition  to  the  'iced  for  an  understanding  of  the  problem;  of  erosion, 
its  importance  and  methods  for  meeting  the  problem,  an  "aution"  program 
is  essentia,!  to  obta.in  immediate  and  continuing  porioriance  of  soil- 
building  a.nd  soil-conserving  practices  tha.t  are  not  "routine”  methods 
on  enough  fcorms  to  meet  the  national  interest.  The  uerceiitage  of  ten¬ 
ancy  ar.d  a.bsentee-ov/nership  fa.rrning  v'hich  preva.ils  in  this  country  makes 
it  necessa.ry  for  many  farmers  to  push  the  production  of  cash  crops.  As 
a  resTilt  most  tenant  fa.rners.  vull  not  spend  money  for  ca.rrying  out  cor- 
serva.tion  pra.ctices  i,f'iich  may  lessen  their  imr.iediate  ca..sh  income  or 
increase  their  current  onerating  outlay. 

Only  in  relatively  recent  ->'ea.rs  has  there  been  v/idespread  realisation 
among  faumers  that  the  soil  is  not  a.n  inexha^ast ible  fa.ctor  in  our  farm 
economy — that  the  greaiter  portion  of  the  more  productive,  more  easily;" 
cultiva^ted  land  is  alrea.dy  under  cultivation;  that  soil  erosion  has 
taken  a.n  enormous  toll,  and  that  the  radio  of  population  to  productive 
land  resources  is  going  up. 

At  the  time  of  the  ena.ctnent  of  the  Soil  Conservadion  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  the  need  for  an  "action"  progrcim  to  obtain  wddespread 
use  of  soil-conserving  practices  was  long  overdue.  Soil  depletion  ha.d 
cha.racter ized  Anerica.n  a.griculture  for  decades  and  the  overcrop)ping 
after  ¥orld  War  I  ma.de  matters  worse.  Burdened  v.dth  debt  and  driven 
by  failing  farm  ma.rkets  to  seek  compensation  by  increasin.g  the  acreage 
of  soil-deioleting  crops,  farmers  kept  on  mining  the  soil..  The  tremendou 
food  production  of  World  Wa.r  II  v/hich  disrupted  proper  croio  rotations 
and  fa.rrning  practices  creaded  an  additiona.l  drain  on  the  land. 
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Heed  for  Federal,  Assistrnce :  Federal  assistance  is  oni  effective  means 
of  dire-ctly  inducing  farmers  to  carry  out  conservation  pra,ctices. 
Farmers  are  the  key  figun-os  in  conservation.  3ut  history  has  shown 
that  farmers  alone  cannot  do  an  adeauate  conservation  jo'D.  xs-mong  the 
most  serious  ohstacles  to  soil  conservation  have  Deen: 

(1)  The  relationship  of  the  cost  of  purchasing  materials  or  serv¬ 
ices  or  carr:;.'ing  out  practices  to  the  im;aediate  oi'  obvious 
increase  in  income  derived  causes  many  of  the  conserva.tion 
measures  to  appear  to  he  unprofitable  to  the  individua.1 
operators.  The  instability  of  agricultura.l  income  has 
served  to  restrict  the  amount  of  mone5?'  individual  farmers 
are  able  or  willing  to  expend  for  carrying  out  praxtices. 

The  benefit  of  a  practice,  from  an  individuo.l  point  of  viev;, 
unf ortunately  is  measured  chiefly  with  a  dollars  and  cents 
ya.rdstick — v/hat  financial  return  ca.n  be  expected  in  a  year 
or  tv/o. 

(2)  The  difference  in  the  individual  and  -oublic  interest  in 
evaluating  the  results  of  conservation  or-^ctices.  From  a, 
na.tional  standpoint,  tho  value  of  a  practice  lies  in  its 
effectiveness  to  maintain  or  increase  the  uroductivity  of 
the  soil  over  a  rela.tivelj?-  long  period  of  time.  From  an 
individual  standpoint,  the  value  of  a.  .practice  lies  in  its 
effectiveness  in  yielding  direct  returns.  One  is  concerned 
with  the  general  welfare,  present  and  future,  the  other  v/ith 
an  individual  standard  of  living. 

(3)  The  form  of  land  tenure  tha.t  prevents  the  operator  from  ha.ving 
e.  direct  economic  interest  in  conservation.  The  prevailing 
conditions  under  v/hich  tenanits  operate  discourage  soil  con¬ 
servation  efforts  on  their  part.  Tenauts  have  no  assurance 
of  renewal  of  leases  and  move  on  the  average  of  everj/  three 
3.xars.  Therefore,  the  tenant  has  little  interest  in  or 
desire  to  make  permanent  imiorovement s  for  he  is  not  com¬ 
pensated  directl;/  for  them  and  looks  upon  such  practices  as 
likely  to  reduce  his  present  income.  Under  these  conditions 
the  landlord  and  future  ten^ants  will  receive  the  benefits  of 
his  investment  in  conservation.  Overcropj^ing  a,nd  specia,li- 
zation  in  production  of  soil-depleting  crops  tends  to  be 
characteristic  of  much  tenazicy  farming. 

In  recognition  of  the  economic  obstacles  confr 0 zting  farmers,  the 
Co:‘’.gress  ena.cted  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
which  provides  assistnzzco  by  contributing  a  sha.re  of  the  cost  of 
cp.rrying  out  practices  or  b?'"  furnishing  materia„ls  or  services  for 
positive  performance  of  improving  and  conserving  farm  and  range 
la.nd.  This  enables  and  encourages  farmers  ooopera.timg  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  conservation  program  to  carry  out  practices  to  ciieck  the  inrOcads 
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of  soil  erosion  and  to  na’ce  needed  adjustments  in  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  good  soil  management  to  their  enterprises.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  conservation  program  has  "been  the  urine  factor  during  the  loast 
decade  in  helping  raanp  farmers  shift  from  exploitive  farming  to  soil- 
c  0  n  s  e  r  v  i  n  g  f  p.r m  i  n  g . 

.H-ssistmce  Offered  to  farmers:  Under  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  assistarxe  is  given  to  farmers  who  perform  practices  that  (l) 
maintain  or  increase  soil  fertility,  (2)  control  and  prevent  soil 
erosion  caused  Uy  wind  and  water,  (3)  increase  conservation  and  "better 
agricultural  use  of  w  ter ,  and  (U)  conserve  and  increase  rtange  and 
pasture  fora's.  .farmers  are  encouraged  to  use  their  cvii  initiative  in 
getting  tl.eir  practices  perfoi’med  hut  increased  efforts  '■■ill  oe  made  to 
stimulate  action  Uy  the  county  and  cor.m'anity  committees  in  helping 
farmers  with  actual  performance.  Technical  adA^isory  cori'.'.ittees  are 
urged  to  continue  ■  their  active  assistai-ce  i.n  developing  the  soil-ouilding 
practices  a'p;''roved  for  ea.ch  State  and  in  v.'riting  'uu  practice  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Shifting  Conservation  Costs:  Soil  conservation  under  th.c  agricultural 
conservation  program  is  joint  fa.rmer-C-OA.'-ernment  uartnership.  As  a. 
practice  "becomes  -widel;-'  accepted  and  routi-iic  in  an  area,  the  rate  of 
payment  is ,  reduced  a.nd  the  a.mcuu't  contri'botcd  "'ey  the  f.arm.er  increases. 
This  means  that  ever  ■  dolla.r  a.ppropria  ted  b'.a  the  Congress  is  utilized 
to  the  utmost  in  o"btairing  more  conservation,  The  gradual  shiftin.g  of 
the  cost  to  the  fari-xus  thermits  (l)  allocating  more  v.inds  for  practices 
not  "’oeing  ca.rried  out  a.t  present  in  the  'voluxe  needed,  (2)  introducing 
new  practicCvS,  and  (3)  "bringing  more  farms  under  the  program.  Under 
the  1946  agricultura.1  conser'vaticn  program  it  is  estimated  tha.t  farmers 
will  contri"bute  a.Uout  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  practices. 

?r 0 gr p.m  De ve  1  opme :  The  agricultural  conserva.tion  ;orogr.an  is  desi-gned 
to  meet  local  conservation  needs  and  is  developed  from  recommendations 
received  from  the  field.  .Prior  to  the  announcement  of  a  program  the 
State  -Cony.'i fctees  su'omit  recommenda.tions  "based  upon  cor serva.tion  needs, 
program  eniterience,  and  the  suggestions  of  local  comviitteemen ,  other 
farmers,  Ii::r)erimenb  Sta.tions,  Sx;tensicn  Service.,  and  other  technica.l 
workers.  The  na.tional  "bulletin  which  sets  forth  the  f_:e-j:err.l  provisions 
and  lists  the  pra.ctices  axpjroved  for  the  na.tion  as  a  vinolc ,  incorporates 
those  recommendations  v/..ich  are  consistent-  with  the  national  policy  of 
o’otr.ining  manziraMni  conservation  of  soil  and  v/ater  resources  within  the 
funds  ava.ila'ble. 

Program  Ar'jiinistrati on:  At  the  local  level  the  com.irunity ,  co'uitp',  and 
State  Committees  atmin.ister  tn-'  agricultural  cor.serva.t ion  pro, gran.  The 
State  Committees  a.re  corgiosGL'.  of  from  three  to  five  mem'oers  a.jjpointed 
'b;''  the  Secretary  and  <-.re  made  up  largely  from  successful  farmers  and 
ranchers  iho  ha.'ve  had  oirocricnce  with  the  program  .as  elected  county  and 
comrnunit''  commit  teener . 
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The  State  Coiiiniittees  are  in  ^^-eneral  administrative  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  States,  r^eepinr  always  in  close  touch  with  count.}'  and 
coiTEiunity  sentiment  they  determine  .State  policies  and  direct  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  program,  in  the  States, 

State  office  personnel  ’under  the  direction  of  the  State  Committee  assist 
in  developing  programs  adapted  to  the  State  conditions  and  needs  and  in 
supervising  program  activities  in 'the  counties.  They  recoram.end  conserva¬ 
tion  materials  and  services  to  be  furnished  and  supervise  procui-ement  and 
deliver.y  thereof;  they  supervise  and  assist  counties  in  reporting  per¬ 
formance;  -they  review  and  pass  upon  farmers'  reports;  they  make  necessary 
spot  checks  of  county  performance  checkers;  they  audit  aoplications  - 
for  payment,  conservation  materials  and  services,  payrolls,  county 
association  records;  the.}-”  supervise  and  assist  local  committeemen  in 
administering  all  phases  of  the  tobacco  marketing  qu©ta  programs,  in- 
cl’uding  certifying  results  of  ref erendums,  reviewing  and  approving  farm 
acreage  allotments  and  quotas, auditing  and  certifying  claims  for  refunds, 
etc.;  they  perform  all  other  operations  essential  to  carryin.g  out  the 
program. 

All  farmers  participating  in  the  agricultural  conservation  program  are 
members  of  the  county  agricultural  conservation  associations.  Community 
committees  are  elected  annually  from  and  by  members  of  the  associations 
in  each  community.  At  the  sarnie  time  delegates  to  county  conventions  are 
chosen  who,  in  turn,  elect  three  members  of  the  association  as  members 
of  the  county  committee, 

Co’unty  and  community  committees  have  active  respensibilit.y  for  the 
local  administration  of  the  agricultural  conservation  program.  They  fit 
the  program  to  local  conditions.  They  perform  at  the  county  level 
essentially  the  same  rjrogi’am  functions  as  at  the  State  level  except  that 
they  ivork  directly  'vv'ith  farmers  in  the  community. 

P]-acing  responsibility  for  administration  of  the  agricultural  conserva¬ 
tion  program  upon  farmers  themselves  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  the 
Production  and  laarketing  Administration.  This  type  of  organization  setup 
is  conducive  to  promoting  interest  in  the  program  and  thereby  increases 
conservation  results  through  more  widespread  participation.  The  delegation 
of  a’uthority  and  responsibilities  to  the  State  and  county  committees  in¬ 
sures  that  the  progr.am  will' continue  to  be  a  farmer's  prograim — adapted  to 
their  local  needs. 

In  developing  programs  adapted  to  local  needs  within  a  broad  national 
policy  fr-araeivork,  each  State  selects  its  o\m  list  of  conservation  prac¬ 
tices  from  those  approved  for  trie  nation.  The  use  of  a  plan  for  allo¬ 
cating  funds  to  counties  as  well  as  States  gives  county  and  community 
committeemen  greater  rosponsiaility  for  choosing  practices  to  be 
emphasized  in  local  areas. 
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Unt-il  recently,  the  acrea£;es  and  types  of  land  on  a  farm  v'/ere  used  to 
coinpaLe  the  iiiaximuri  annual  assistance  available  for  a  farm,  hov;  more 
weight  is  given  to  the  difference  in  the  conservation  needs  of  indi¬ 
vidual  farms.  This  approach  makes  it  possible  to  attack  more  directly 
the  most  important  conservation  needs  of  individual  farms  and  obtain 
more  conservation  with  the  luno.s  available  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible. 


The  steps  in  applying  the  agricultural  conservation  progr.aiii  to  indivi¬ 
dual  farms  are  as  follov/s; 


(1)  The  State  Committee  allocates  a  conservation  budget 
to  each  county. 


(2)  County  and  community  committeemen  study  a  list  of 

approved  practices,  county  conservation  needs  and  the 
funds  available  before  selecting  those  practices  which 
are  most  needed  in  the  county  end  'which  arc  not  routine 
for  program,  assistance.  They  also  have  an  opportu-nity 
to  use  a  portion  of  the  ccu.nty  budget  to  encourage  the 
use  of  practices  chat’  fit  local  needs  v/hich  have  not  been 
included  in  the  list  of  approved  practices. 


(3)  The  community  cemmitteemen  sit  down  v/ith  f-nmers  and  to- 
get.her  they  plan,  a  year's  prograra  for  the  farm. 

(a)  The  County  Committee  considers  each  far.m  plan  on  the 

basis  of  conservation  needs  of  the  individual  farm  end 
other  farms  and  the  total  amount  of  assistance  avail¬ 
able  under  the  county  budget. 

Practices  Carried  out  under  the  Frogrem:  Application  of  lime,  phosphate, 
and  other  materials  to  restore  plant  food — The  materials  are  applied  to 
pastures  and  grass  and  legume  seedings  to  replenish  deficiencies  in 
minerals  and  organic  matter  vrhich  affect  both  production  and  the  nutri¬ 
tive  value  of  such  production.  The  application  of  lime  and  fertilizers 
makes  soil  more  ferti.le,  stiumaiatcs  .more  vigorous  growth  and  better 
•r  uality  of  grasses  and  legumes,  end  results  in  greatly  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  better  guality  hay  and  7rasses  for  livestock.  This  increa-sed 
grovvt.h  reduces  soil  erosion;  i^lthough  the  use  of  lime  and  fertilizers 
has  greatly  increased  under  the  program,  the  use  of  such  materials  could 
be  increased  by  six  or  sever,  times  'without  fully  meeting  conservation 
needs. 


Use  of  green  manure  and.  cover  crops- — G-een  manure  crops  add  organic  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  soil.  Cover  crops  preve.nt  erosion  and  leachi.ng.  In  adl  sec¬ 
tions  of -the  country  intensive  cropping  has  drained  the  soil  of  much  organic 
matter. 
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Both  legUiTiSS  and  non-legLunos  anc  used  as  cover  crops.  The  chief  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  legumes  add  both  organic  matter  and  nitrogen  whereas  non- 
legumes  add  organic  inatter  only. 

Erosion  control  and  water  conservation — These  practices  include  c-cntour 
farming,  stripcropping,  terracing,  protecting  sumnierf allov/,  construction 
of  dams  and  ponds,  tile  and  ditch  drainage,  and  improving  irrigation 
S3/S  terns . 

According  to  estimates,  about  61  percent  of  the  cultivated  land  of  the 
United  States  is  sufficiently  rolling  thdt  when  not  protected  by  vege¬ 
tation  severe  erosion  results  from  rtjnoff  of  rain  v/ator. 


Striperopping,  combined  T/ith  contour  tillage,  crop  rotations,  vrintor 
cover  crops,  etc.  has  been  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  practical  means 
of  conserving  soil  and  water  on  cultivated  land. 

Protective  summerf callow  is  the  best  means  of  carrying  over  moisture  from 
one  year  to  the  next  in  arid  and  semiarid  areas  and  at  the  same  time 
proper  protective  measures  reduce  erosion. 

Lechanical  control  devises,  such  as  construction  of  dams,  terracirg  ,  tile 
cund  ditch  dr rcinage,  etc.  are  used  along  ^vith  the  vegetative  Jiiethods  of 
erosion  control  to,  prevent  vdnd  and  water  erosion,  to  supply  -.'^'eter  for 
livestock,  and  to  protect  adldlife. 

Harvesting  grass  and  lcg.uiae  seed — This  is  a  special  practice  financed 
in  part  by  the  special  appropriation  of  .,,-12,500,000  to  meet  a.  threatened 
shortage  of  ,  rass  and  loguune  seeds  which  were  baldly  needed.  Payments 
were  made  for  harvesting  alfalfa,  red  clover,  and  alsike  seeds. 

pange  and  pasture  improvement  includes  water  conservation,  establishing 
permanent  pasture,  -  proper  management  of.  range  find 'pasture,  and  drilling 
wells. 


The  miscellaneous  practices  include  control  of  noxious  'weeds,  land  clear¬ 
ance,  and  forest  improvement. 

Despite  the  considerable  progress  in  increased  conserv-ation  of  soil  and 
W7ater  made  under  the  program,  the  minimum  conservation  needs  of  our  farms 
and  ranches  stretch  far  hc^^ond  prcso.nt  performance.  Estimates  of  these 
needs  on  a  State  basis  have  been  made  by  State  PMA  committees  in  coopera¬ 
tion  v/ith  State  technical  committees  emd  soil  specialists  at  land- 
grant  colleges  and  Stiite  Experiment  Stations.  A  statement  is  set  forth 
below  shovmng  the  major  practices  carried  out  under  the  1939-1945  agri¬ 
cultural  conservation  oroai\ams  and  the  estim.etod  total  annual  need. 
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Markotin.^  Quotas:  Marketing  quotas  wore  in  affect  during  1946  on  four 
typos  of  tobacco;  n.a:uely_,  ourlcy^  flue-cured,  firo-cured,  and  dark  air- 
cured.  In  line  v;ith  the  Departraont '  s  established  policy  of  bringing 
supplies  and  demand  into  balance,  1946  flue-curred  allotments  v/ore  in¬ 
creased  10  percent  over  1945  and -hurley  allotments  were  reduced.  1,0  percent 
under  1945*  Fo^'  the  first  time  since  1943  acreage  allotments  for 
fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  farms  were  established  in  1945.  The  al¬ 
lotments  -were  based  on  marketings  from  the  farms  during  the  past  five 
years  ’vYith  consideration  given  to  adjustment  factors  provided  by  Iruv.d 

Oy-otas  for  any  crop  can  be  a;:>plied  only  after  approval  by  at  least  tv/b-' 
thirds  of  growers  voting  in  a  ref crendL-um.  In  October,  1945 ,  the  _rov/ers 
of  dark  fire-cured  and  dark:  air-cured  tobacco  voted  in  a  referendum  for 
application  of  quotas  for  three  gears.  A  total  of  90.8  percent  of  the 
fire-cured  grov/ers  .and  96.1  percent  oi.  the  dark  air-cured  grov/ers  voting 
f;avoi-ed  quotas,  for  three  ye.ars.  In  JuIa^,  1946;,  a,  tot-al  of  98.4  percent  of 
the  flue-cured  growers  voted  in  favor  of  quotas  for  three  years  acid  in  ' 
October,  1946,  95*9  percent  of,  the  burley  tobvccco  growers  voted  in  f,-:>.vor 
of  quotas  for  three  years. 

To  a^dminister  marketing  quot.:a3  in  194-6,  county  .and  communitg^  committee¬ 
men  est.  blished  acreage  a.iIot'ments  and' normal  yields  for  539,894  farms, 
notified  farmers  of  their  allotments,  determined  by  measurements  the 
acreage  actually  planed  on  e.-ach  f-arm,  estimated  the  production  on  these 
farms  where  planted  acrea.ges  exceed  farm  .illotm,onts,  issued  marketing 
cards  to  identify  the  tobacco  marketed  from  each  fcarm  and  revieAYcd  t,he 
records  of  marketings  from  each  farm,. 

Penalties :  co.llected  on  the  19e5  crop  amounted  to  (^3,^52,210.  The  aver¬ 
age  cwnnual  collection  of  penalties  from  1938  through  1945  -.i';!,  181, 982. 

These  collections  are  deposite.d  into  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury, 

(b)  Salaries  and  Expenses,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 

This  Budget  schedule  reflects  the  allotments  and  transfers  to  other  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Department  from  the  unobligated  balance  of  the  sum  of 
$100,000,000  appropriated  in  accordance  w’ith  the  proATisions  of  Section 
12(a),  title  !,  of  the  Act  .of  Pay  12,  1933.  Under  authority  contained  in 
the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act,  allotm.ents  and  transfers  are  made  from 
this  fund  for  International  Production  Control  Committees  (OFAR),  and  to 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  "Marketing  Agreements,  hog-cholera  A/'irus 
and  serum",  ■  Detailed  schedules  of  obligations  for  these  two  items  appear 
in  the  Budget  under  the  titles  of  the  respective  agencies. 
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(c)  Sugar  Act 


ObjQctiVG ;  ■  To  protect  the  r.^elfare  of  consujners  of  sugar  and  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  domestic  production,  of  sugar  and  to  encourage  the  production  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  for  domestic  needs. 

Sugar  in  Short  Supply:  At  present  the  principal  problem  relating  to  domestic 
sugar  under  the  Act  is  to  increase  production  in  the  face  of  continuing 
shortages  of  manpower  and  materials.-  Available  supplies  of  sugar  during  the 
past  year  have  barely  reached  the  civilian  consumption  rate  under  individual 
and  industrial  rationing.  Aiis  raie  has  been  about  one-fourth  less  than 
tiie  1935-39  average  and  considerably  loiter  tha^i  any  war  year  except  1945. 
Furthermore,  stocks  of  sugar  in  the  hands  of  primary  distributors  have 
generally  been  below  effective  operating  minim’oms  durj.ng  1946  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  remain  short  for  som.e  tine. 

Suspension  of  Quota  Provisions  of  Act;  'ith  the  elimination  of  sugar  sur¬ 
pluses  in  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  during  the  war,  and 
the  development  of  acute  shortages,  quotas  under  the  Act  were  suspended. 

The  quota  provisions  of  the  Act,  providing  for  specific  quotas  for  each  area 
supplying  the  United  States  with  sugar,  were  suspended  by  Presidential  pro¬ 
clamation  on  April  13 j  1942. 

Conditional  Paomients  and  Ra.tes:  The  ^Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  condi¬ 
tional  payments  to  growers  in  the  United  States,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  on  the  basis  of  commercially  recoverable  sugar  from  beets 
and  cane  grown  on  their  farms  based  on  ra.tes  specified  in  the  Sugar  Act. 
Growers  producing  less  than  359  tons  of  sugar  receive  the  base  rate  of  pay¬ 
ment  which  is  80  cents  per  100  pounds  of  ra\T  sugar  produced.  Rates  of  pay¬ 
ments  to  growers  who  produced  350  tons  or  more  are  progressively  smaller 
with  increases  in  the  amount  produced  by  indi\H  dual  growers .  The  mAnimum 
pai/ment  is  30  cents  per  100  pounds.  Estimated  conditional  payments  per  ton 
of  recoverable  sugar  vary  from  about  '“’9.79  a  ton  in  Hawaii  to  ''^16.64  per  ton 
in  the  continental,  beet  area.  This  variation  is  attributed  primarily  to  the 
large  number  of  small  producers  in  the  sugar  beet  area.s. 

Eligibility  for  Participation  in  Benefits  of  Sugar  Act:  To  receive  pa;)TTients, 
growers  must  comply  v^ith  certain  conditions  as  follows ' 

(a)  Elimination  of  hired  child,  labor 

(b)  Paymont  of  fair  and  equitable  wages  to  field  laborers 

(c)  In  the  case  of  processor-growers,  the  payment  of  fair  prices 
to  other  growers  from  whom  they  purchase  sugar  beets  and 
sugarcane, 

(d)  Carr'jrlng  out  approved  farming  practices  for  preserving  and 
improving  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  for  preventing  soil 
erosion, 

(e)  Ulien  quotas  are  in  effect,  adjustment  of  the  production  of 
sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  on  each  farm  to  the  amount  re¬ 
quired  to  provide  the  farm’s  proportionate  share  of  the 
over-all  sugar  market  for  the  area  involved 
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Acreage-Abandonnent  'and  Crop— Deiiciency  Pa-ymonts:  Under  the  terms  of  the 
Sugar  Act,  the  Secretarj''  is  autliorised  to  m.ake  acreage-abandonment  and  crop- 
deficiency  payaents  resulting  from,  drought,  flood,  storm,  freeze,  disease, 
or  insect  damage.  Acreage— abandonment  payments  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
one-third  of  the  normal  yield  pf  coiTmiercialljA  reccn/erable  sugar  on  the 
acreage  abandoned*  Crop— deficiency  payments  on  harvested  acreage  are  made 

on  the  difference  between  a.ctual  yield  and  CO  per  cent  of  normal  yield. 

Plan  of  Uork:  ■  hie  general  wor’e  of  determining  per.formance  on  individual 

sugar  beet  and  sugarcane  farms  and  in  making  p3u,mients  to  individual  producers 
is  carried  out  through  the  field  agencies  of  the  Departm.ent.  In  the  con¬ 
tinental  producing  areas,  miost  o'f  this  field  work  is  done  through  state 
and  count3^  farmer  comimittees  # 

Public  Hearings  Held;  Numerous  public  hearings  and  conferences  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  va.rious  segments  of  the  sugar  industry  and  other  interested 
individuals  or  groups  are  required,  Ri.blic  hearings  are  held  annually  in  _ 
each  major  domestic  sugar  producing  area  in  connection  with  annual  deter¬ 
minations  of  fair  and  reasonable  wa,ge  rates  and  prices  for  sugar  beets  and 
sugarcane.  Annual  determinations  for  each  siich  area  ere  requ.ired  also  vfith 
respect  to  farming  practices  and  proportionate  shares. 

Investigations  and  Surveys:  Special  investigations  and  survej'-s  are  carried 
on  in  the  field  to  compile  basic  information  to  be  used  in  developing  allot— 
m.ents,  determinations,  and  regulations.  Surveys  to  determine  the  cost  of 
producing  and  processing  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  are  made  in  the  various 
producing  areas  as  changes  in  conditions  mair  require.  Following  special 
investigation  and  study,  recommendations  have  been  mnde  under  the  program 
mth  respect  to  terms  and  conditions  of  contracts  between  groovers  end  pro¬ 
cessors  of  sugar  beets  e^nd  cane  and  between  ].aborGrs  and  growers. 

Revenue :  Foi’suant'  to  Chapter  32  of  Internal  Revenue  Code  (formerly  Title  IV 

of  the  Sugar  Act)  excise  taxes  vrsre  collected  amounting  to  !'..73,293^966  during 
tte  fiscal  year  19453  ('56,7315  986  during  the  fiscal  year  I9463  and,'  it  is 
estim.ated  that  |^7'C, 000,000  will  be  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  1947. 

The ■  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1945  mas  '!o2,510,2033  for  1946, 
348,446,000,  and  for  1947,  3535500,000. 

Statement  Regarding _  Major  Activities;  'The  chief  current  problem^  of  the 

domestic  sugar— producing  areas  is  to  attain  an  increased  voluiae  of  production. 
In  working  out  the  various  program.s  designed  to  prov^'ide  sugar  grovrers  with 
additional  income  in  order  to  encourage  production,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
correlate  the  activities  relating  to  fair  price  and  vrage  determ.inations  under 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  w'ith  the  subsid^g  programis  and  witfe  the  recruitment  of 
laborers  in  sugarcane  and  sugar  beet  areas. 

Fair-Price  Determinations  Issued  . 


Fair-price  determinations  issued  during  the  year  covered  the  1945  sugarcane 
crop  in  Louisiana  and  Florida,  the  1945  crop  in  the  United  States  sugar  beet 
areas,  the  1945-46  crop  of  Puerto  Rican  sugarcane,  the  1946  crop  of  Hawaiian 
sugarcane,  and  the  1946  crop  of  Virgin  Islands  sugarcane.  These  determi¬ 
nations  establish  the  price  which  producers,  who  are  also  processors,  m.ust 
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pay  for  cane  or  beets  bought  by  them  from  other  growers  in  order  to  qualify 
for  payments  under  the  sugar  program..  Diiring  1946  cost  investige.tions  have 
been  conducted  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Louisiana  for  use  in  connection  with  these 
determina.tions 

Minimum  Wage  Rates  Established 

Ifage  requirements  to  be  met  by  sugar  beet  and  sugarcane  growers  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  for  par.nent  were  established  during  the  year  for  all  the  domestic  sugar 
producing  areas.  Under  active  competition  for  a  short  labor' supply,  m.any 
growers  paid  wages  higher  than  the  required  minima.  However,  the  prescribed 
rates  provided  a  necessary  protective  minimum,  level  and  also  served  as  a 
stabilizi'ng  factor  on  wages  paid  in  the  industr^^.  General  upward  revisions 
were  made  in  most  of  the  minimum  vrage  rates  paid  in  order  tha,t  they  may  re¬ 
flect  a  share  of' the  larger  grower  income  resulting  primarily  from  the  price 
su^'jport  programs,  as  well  as  to  offer  protection  to  T:orkers  against  the  in¬ 
creases  in  living  costs. 

The  minimum  'wage  rates,  in  the  sugar  beet  producing  areas,  were  increased 
froim  '|;35»13  per  acre  in  1945  to  ■''■:41»l6  per  acre  in  1946,  approximately 
17  percent.,  Lais  represented  the  first  general  increase  since  1143*  (Th.e 
1943  nin'im.um.  ra.te  Y/as  '’’34,68  per  s.cro.)  In  certain  districts  the  rates 
established  for  1946  becam.e  the  prevailing  rs-tes ’uicils  in  other  districts 
vra.aes  at  hj-ghor  rates  v.'ere  raouo  generally  paid. 

Lie  1945  harvesting  wage  rates  Y.'ere  increased  by  about  6  percent  in  the 
Louisiana  sugarcane  prodi-icing  area.  Competition  for  ordinary  field  laborers 
wa.s  not  so  great  du.e  to  the  increased  use  of  mechanical  harvesting  ea^uip— 
ment  and,  consequently,  m.ost  of  the  field  vrork  was  done  at  the  established 
minim'’umi  rates.  The  minimum  rates  for  cultiva.ting  in  1946  u'erc  i'ncroased  by 
about  8  percent  over  1945  snd  most  growers  paid  at  such  rates. 

In  the  produiction  o.f  the  last  tliree  sugarcane  crops  in  Florida,  grovrers  have 
been  forced  by  severe  competition  for  labor  to  pay  vrages  considerably  higher 
than  the  required  minima.  In  contrast  to  other  producing  areas,  the  1945 
crop  was  the  first  full  crop  for  which  a  price  support  paym.ent  was  laade., 
Largel.y  becs.use  of  thsls  increase  in  groi'fer  income,  the  day  rates  for  har¬ 
vesting  the  1945  crop  were  increased  bi^  appro:d.matGly  17  percent,.  Piece 
rates  were  not  increased  because  ne''n  methods  of  harvesting  resulted  in  signi¬ 
ficantly  higher  earnings  to  workers  at  the  former  rates.  Since  the  1945 
cultivation  rates  already/  reflected  the  increased  income  the  same  rates  were 
extended  to  June  30,  1946, 

A  rsad.jus tnent  of  the  wage  rates  for  Puerto  Rico  was  m^ade  in  1944  to  provide 
basic  rates  at  a  specified  sugar  price  vrlth  autom.atic  increases  for  higher 
sugar  prices,  consequently  no  further  changes  wrere  miade  in  the  1946  wage 
determination. 

Lie  earnings  of  cane  workers  in  the  Vir.gin  IsD.ands  vrere  improved  by  increasing 
the  required  day  rates  for  1946  by  24  cents  per  day  or  15  percent  and  by 
establishing  the  rates  for  cutting  cane,  vfhich  provided  a  means  for  workers 
to  earn  m.ore  than  the  day  rate. 
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Kinimiira  wage  rates  for  s'age.rcane  workers  in  Hawaii  were  increased  by  about 
45  percent  for  1946  due  to  acceptance  of  ra.tes  agreed  upon  between  the  labor 
union  and  the  growers  association.  However^  this  does  not  represent  an  in¬ 
crease  in  workers*  earnings  to  that  erctent  since  average  earnings  v;ere  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  previous  minima* 

Soil  Conseiaang  Practices 

The  approved  faming  pra,ctices  req-iirod  of  sugar  beet  grorrers  and  sugarcane 
growers  in  Iouisia.naj  Florida Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  as  a  condition 
for  payment  under  the 'Act  are  not  static  a.nd  are  revised  as  the  occasion 
demands.  For  example,  the  requirement  for  Rierto  Rico  was  changed  in  1946 
to  permit  the  averaging  of  amounts  of  plant  food  applied  per  acre  to  all 
sugarcane  in  lieu  of  pre'^/ious  separa.te  rndnimurn  requirements  of  fertilizer 
per  acre  for  plant  cane  and  ratoon  cane. 

Proportionate  Shares 

The  determinations  of  proportionate  shares  for  sugar  beet  and  sugarcane 
growers  for  the  1946  crop  continued  in  effect  the  warthae  policy  of  -un¬ 
limited  production. 

Mi s  c  c llanc  ous  Sum/ c ys 

In  February,  1946,  Si  cooperative  agroom-cnt  vras  executed  with  the  Louisiana 
/State  University  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  sugarcane  trash  survey. 

The  purpose  of  this  sum'Cj^  is  to  determine_  the  effect  of  field  trash  on 
the  performance  of  a  sugarcane  milling  equipment;  and  the  effect  of  trash 
on  the  reported,  weight  and  sugar  content  of  the  sugarccne  a„nd  the  recover¬ 
ability  of  sugar  therefrom,  which  figures  formi  the  basis  for  conditional 
pajTTients  to  growers. 


(d)  Zixportation  and  Domestic  Gonsuaption 
of  CofTiiHodities 


Pur7-)0  5e;  iiCtivity  unaer  this  appropriation  is  designed  to  stabilize  and 
maintain  farm  prices  by  (1)  purchasing  price-depressing  agricultural 
surpluses  which  are  distributed  to  school  lunch  prograras  and  state  and 
local  welfare  institutions,  (2)  encouraging  the  exportation  of  certain 
agricultural  commodities  in  ordei'  to  reduce  surpluses  and  maintain 
foreign  markets  for  the  ifmerican  farmer,  (3)  encouraging  the  diversion 
of  farm  products  to  new  and  industrial  uses. 

Need  for  Federal  Assistance;  agricultural  production  rose  to  an  unprece¬ 
dented  volume  during  the  war  becc.use  of  the  whole-hearted  effort  of 
American  farmers  to  meet  the  military  and  civilian  needs  of  the  United 
Nations.  As  the  war  came  to  an  end,  the  demand  for  food  in  devastated 
areas  and  at  home  required  continued  high  production.  The  need  for 
high  agricultural  production  still  exists  but  the  adjustment  of  tils 
production  to  peace-time  markets  ct  home  and  abroad  may  cause  sharp 
dislocations  in  prices  and  will  very  likely  result  in  surpluses  in 
particular  commodities,  Uurin,^  this  period  there  is  vital  need  for 
a  programi  'which  through  the  purposes  of  Section  32  cam  aid  in  carrying 
out  price  support  commitments  to  farmers,  and  assist  in  stabilizing 
our  agricultural  economy. 

Employment  and  the  level  of  national  income  will  have  an -Immediate 
and  important  effect  on  the  domestic  demand  for  farm  products.  Iso, 
shifts  in  consumption  patterns  as  substitutes  are  no  longer  required 
wall  tend  to  create  surpluses  of  conunodities  fomerly  in  demand  as 
substitutes,  VAhile  it  is  not  iuio-.-.n  what  the  level  of  foreign  trade 
in  specific  commodities  will  be  in  1948^  it  is  anticipated  that  vlth 
rehabilitation  of  foreign  agriculture  more  farm  products  'will  be 
available  abroad  and  conse:’nently  the  export  market  for'  the  products 
of  the  Araerican  farms  will  face  competition  with'  those'  of  other  lands. 

Activities  under  this  Appropriation,  by  Projects: .  hollowing  are  state¬ 
ments  explaining  operations  under  the  various  projects: 

Project  1,  Purchase  of  agricultural  Commodities  for  distribution. 

Methods  of  Operation;  Purchases  are  made  in  instances  wahere  surpluses 
exist  or  seem  to  be  developing  and  the  commodities  purchased  are 
distributed  to  the  school  lunch  program  and  to  welfare  and  other 
agencies  authorized  to  receive  them. 

Activities  During  1946;  Approximately  150.7  million  pounds  of 
agricultural  commodities  'were  purchased  under  this  project  and 
7b. 6  million  pounds  or  5O.8  percent  was  distributed  to  schools 
and  child  care  centers,  and  74.1  million  pounds  or  49.2  percent 
to  institutions  and  Vi^elfare  agencies  as  shovm  by  Table  I, 

In, April, , the  peak  month  of  participation  during  1946,  3,t27,9b5 
children  in  20,411  schools  and  child  care  centers  were  receiving 

meals  prepared  partly  '.;ith  loods  made  available  through  purchases 


under  this  project-,-  In  addition,  653,451  persons  in  institu¬ 
tions  and  welfare  assistance  cases  received  commodities  or  meals 
prepared  from  commodities  distributed  through  the  program 
during  the  same  month.  Taiale  II  shows  by  States  the  total 
namber  of  persons  benefiting  under  this  program  during  the 
month  of  .-ipril  which  was  a  peak  month.  Illustrations  of 
market  conditions  wiiich  necessitated  action  follow: 

Irish  Potatoes 

Production  of  potatoes  in  the  United  States  in  1945  amounted  to 
418  million  bushels.  This  ?m.s  14  percent  larger  than  the  1935-44 
average  of  373  inillion  bushels  and  was  the  third  largest  crop  on 
record  to  that  time. 

The  1946  crop- in  the  12  early  potato  States,  most  01  v/hich  v;as 
harvested  before  July  1,  was  81  nallion  bushels,  a  new  record. 

This  is  26  percent  larger  than  the  64  million  bushels  harvested 
in  1945  end  69  percent  larger  than  the  1935-44  average  of  48 
aallion  bushels. 

..  potato  purchase  program  was  developed  under  Sec.  32  as  a  p_rt  of 
trie  overall  price  support  program.  During  fiscal  year  1946, 
4,100,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  at  a  cost  of  , -jOO ,000 ,  ’were 

purchased  ajid  distributed  to  available  outlets. 


IllSn  FOTaTOSS 


Year 

.icreg;  e  :  i.creage  :  Yield 
Flinted  :  Harvested:  Per  Acre 

j*n  _  "1 

Production 

1935-39  Ave . 

•  1945  . 

1946 . 

Thous .  Acies;  Thous .  acres:  Bushels 

Thous,  Eu. 

3,123 

2,1.2 

2,o27 

3,033 

2,696 

2,578 

117.5 

155 

184 

uaa, tip 
41--^',  020 
474^ -09 

Sweet  Potatoes 


In  1945,  the  crop  of  66, -8  million  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  ml.s  slightlA^  larger  than  the  1935-44 
average  production  of  66,4  i/dllion  bushels.  The  demand  for, 
sweet  potatoes  vjas  strong  at  ceiling  prices  except  for  ,  a  orief 
period  in  the  fall,  ,,hen  prices  dropped  to  support  levels  during  . 
October  1946  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  'Virginia  where  storage  faci¬ 
lities  were  -lirndted,  the  ^irovsnament  purchased  46  cars  thereby 
rem.ovin£:  the  surplus  and  re-esta.blishin*g  the  p.rice  of  potatoes 
at  support  levels. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPAHTJ-IENT  OE  AGRICULTURE 
PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING  ADMINISTRATION 

Table-  I 

Quantity  of  USDA  Commodities  Distributed  Through  Direct  Distribution,  Fiscal  Year  1946 


Commodity 

Total 

Institutions  and 
Welfare  Assistance 

Schools  and  Child 
Care  Centers 

(Pounds) 

(Pounds) 

(Pounds) 

Dairy  &  Poultry  Products 

6,611 

Ifegs,  dried 

15,839 

9,228 

Egi?fi,  frozen 

15,995 

7.565 

8,430 

Milk,  evaporated 

10,510,760 

100,238 

10,410,522 

Meat  &  Meat  Products 

Beef  Stew 

44,989 

44,989 

Fat  backs 

1,800 

— 

1,800 

Chopned  ham 

278,982 

— 

278,982 

Pork  luncheon  meat 

159.529 

— 

159.529 

Pork  sausage  meat 

157.752 

— 

157.752 

Vienna  sausage 

672,679 

— 

672.679 

Meat  &  vegetable  stew 

55.634 

_  _ 

55.634 

Corn  beef  hash 

316,181 

-  - 

316,181 

Cereals 

Corn  meal 

119.937 

-  - 

119.937 

Wheat  flour 

199.603 

— 

199.603 

Concentrated  oat  meal 

79.972 

-  - 

79.972 

Native  rice 

49,400 

-  - 

49,400 

Fruit 

Annies 

1,622,218 

247,385 

1.374.833 

Concentrated  orange  Juice 

3.445,635 

1,028,510 

2,417.125 

Canned  nlneapnle 

2,154,421 

— 

2,154,421 

Dried  prunes 

649.835 

-  - 

649,835 

Vegetables 

716,693 

Dried  beans 

716,693 

-  - 

Canned  beans 

2,741,555 

-  - 

2,741,555 

Green  beans 

1,262.246 

501,482 

760,764 

Soya  beans 

297.156 

— 

297.156 

Canned  beets 

1.902.369 

-  - 

1.902,369 

Fresh  beets 

1.380,528 

685,700 

694,828 

Fresh  cabbage 

12,272,264 

8,088.739 

4,183.525 

Canned  carrots 

2.256,569 

— 

2.256.569 

Fresh  carrots 

481,837 

112.728 

369.109 

Dehydrated  greens 

784 

784 

— 

Sweet  potatoes 

1,141,887 

591.626 

550,261 

White  potatoes 

100,829,814 

61,659.254 

39.170.560 

Fresh  sninach 

662,584 

444,267 

*  218.317 

Tomato  flakes 

1.338.777 

243 

1.338.534 

Canned  tomatoes 

808,998 

-  - 

808.998 

Onions 

685,248 

655.019 

30,229 

Tomato  paste 

99.498 

-  - 

99.498 

Fats  and  Oils 

Oleomargarine 

531.470 

— 

531.470 

Vegetable  shortening 

593,608 

-  - 

593.608 

Miscellaneous 

Chicten  soup 

197,454 

197.454 

Total 

150,752,500 

74,130.151 

76,622,349 

UNITED  STATES  DEPAETI^ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING  ADMINISTRATION 

Table  II 

Number  of  Persons  Participating  in  Direct  Distribution  in  Program  during  Month 
(April)  of  Peak  Participation  Fiscal  Year  1946 


Total  Number 
of  Recipients 

Schools  and  Child 
Care  Centers 

Institutions  and 
Welfare  Assistance 

Northeast 

Connecticut 

30.193 

15.743 

14,450 

Delaware 

28,665 

25.902 

2.763 

District  of  Columbia  l/ 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Maine  l/ 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Maryland  l/ 

-  - 

— 

-  - 

Massachusetts 

45,977 

17.643 

28.334 

New  Hampshire 

10,289 

5.034 

5.255 

New  Jersey 

60.380 

36.438 

23.942 

New  York 

124,850 

75.358 

49,492 

Pennsylvania 

22,231 

5,289 

16,942 

Rhode  Island 

18,742 

12,292 

6,450 

Vermont 

51.182 

51.182 

-  - 

West  Virginia 

109.157 

75,053 

34,104 

Southern 

Alabama 

182,894 

173.528 

9.366 

Florida 

143,220 

143,220 

-  - 

Georgia 

432,400 

414,321 

18,079 

Kentucky 

58.773 

46.529 

12,244 

Misslsslpnl 

112,212 

106,212 

6,000 

North  Carolina 

327,011 

311.744 

15.267 

South  Carolina 

82,722 

82,722 

-  - 

Tennessee 

126,833 

111.590 

15.243 

Virginia 

61,882 

47,736 

14,146 

Midwest 

Illinois 

386,294 

316.256 

70,038 

Indiana 

80,182 

59.316 

20,866 

Iowa 

3.515 

3,515 

-  - 

Michigan 

21,841 

6,858 

14,983 

Minnesota 

82,073 

69,746 

12.327 

Missouri 

95.517 

69.645 

25,872 

Nebraska 

14, 164 

6,173 

7.991 

North  Dakota 

15.578 

12,159 

3,419 

Ohio 

149,435 

82,475 

66,960 

South  Dakota  \J 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Wisconsin 

65.279 

39.781 

25.498 

Southwest 

Arkansas 

146,621 

132.450 

14.171 

Colorado 

39.138 

27,208 

11.930 

Kansas 

33.841 

24,927 

8.914 

Louisiana 

94,040 

81,220 

12,820 

New  Mexico 

14,846 

13.114 

1.732 

Oklahoma 

110,280 

96,864 

13.416 

Texas 

144,215 

120,478 

23,737 

Western 

Arizona  l/ 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

California 

272,925 

242.743 

30,182 

Idaho 

26,417 

24,177 

2,240 

Montana 

750 

750 

-  - 

Nevada 

3.747 

2,917 

830 

Oregon 

52.831 

47.966 

4.865 

Utah 

53.403 

50,320 

3.083 

Washington 

191,148 

187,548 

3,600 

Wyoming 

12.555 

10.655 

1.900 

Alaska 

-  - 

-  - 

Hawaii 

-  - 

-  - 

Caribbean  Area 

201 , 168 

201.168 

-  - 

Total 

4,34i,4i6 

3,687.965 

653.451 

]L/  No  commodities  v/ere  distributed  in  these  states  during  April.  However,  commodities 
were  distributed  in  these  states  during  a  number  of  other  months  in  this  fiscal  year^ 


-  1^9  - 

Onions 


The  19A-5  late  summer  onion  crop  of  37^449,000  g^ck-s S-S  46-7 
percent  above  the  ten-pear  '  verage  production  of  25,522,000 
sacks.  The  early  spring  crop  production  in  1946  vjas  8,346,000 
sacks  as  compared  v^ith  1945  crop  of  6,035,000  sacks  and  the 
early  summer 'crop  was'  record  production  of  3,873,000  sacks. 
Beginning  in  april,  prices  received  by.gro’vers  for  onions  con¬ 
tinued  to  decline  from  month  to  month  as  heavy  shipments  moved 
to  market  from  the'  large  spring  crop  and  the  early  summer  record 
crop.  To  relieve  the  mrrlcet  ^nd  assure  the  producer  a 
reasonable  return,  considerable  quantities  of  surplus  onions 
v,rers  purchased  for  distribution  Lhrough  the  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram  and  to  eligible  institutions  and  v/elfcire  agencies. 

3nap  Green  Beans 

Favorable  weather  conditions  in  ilay  and  June  in  South  Carolina 
advanced  by  two  weeks  the  harvest  of  the  snap  bean  crop,  vvhich 
caused  it  to  reach  the  market  at  the  same  time  beans  from  Alab.ana, 
fiississippi,  and  Louisiana  were  being  marketed.  As  a  result, 
on  May  1  there  were  2,826,u00  bushels  of  snap  beans  on  the  market 
in  comparison  with  2,212,000 ' bushels  at  the  same  period  in  1945. 

It  was  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  purchase  prograjn  to  prevent 
spoilage  and  tp  assist  in  ootaining  a  reasonable  return  to 
growers.  * 

Cabbage 

In  the  spring  of  1946,  favorable  weather  conditions  adv.anced 
the  harvest  of  cabbage  in  the  kldwestern  area,  causing  it  to  be 
marketed  in  June  and  July 'in  competition  'with  cabbage  from  the 
East  Boast  area. ’  Consequently,  duming  this  period  there  were 
164,700  tons  of  'ce.Dba.g®  14e  .market  in  compaurison  v.dth  118, CIO 
tons  at  the  corresponding  time- of  the  prior  year,  accordingly, 
it  became  necessary  for  the  Government  to  purchase  caibbage  to 
prevent  waste  and  relieve  the  disturbed  market  condition. 

Project  2,  Encouragement  of  e::port  of  agricultural  commodities  pro  ram 
payment  s 

Method  of  Operation;  lurrent  domestic  prices  of  cotton  and  wheat, 
two  im.poidant  -expert  ■comiuodities,  are.  liigh.er,„t.h.an ,  the  world  price. 
As  a  result,  American  expoi’ters  ccinnot  pay  domestic  prices 
and  compete  in  the  "world  .m  rket  without  government  assistance. 

In  order  that  the  United 'States  may  obtain'- its  . fair  share  of  ex¬ 
ports,  a  differential  is  pc.id  to  exporters  in  an  amo’unt  necessary 
to  put  the  coiiim.odity  exported  on  a  competitive  world  price  basis 
v'ith  comparable  foreign  commodities.  This  program  of  maintaining 
foreign  .markets  assists  in  disposing  of  surplus-  s-tocks  s.nd 
supporting  farm  prices.' 


.-■ctivities  During;  1946  on  Cotton  and  Irish  Potatoes: 


i^avj  Cotton 

Differential  payments  of  U  cents  a  pound  were  made  to  domestic 
exporters  of  cotton  who  complied  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  cotton  sales  for  export  and  furnished  satisfactory 

'  evidence  of  exportation,  ri.pproximately  420,000,000  pounds  raw 
cotton  was  exported  under  this  program  in  1946,  vdth  total  in¬ 
demnity  payments  of  approximately  .,.16,800,000, 

Irish  Potato 

This  program  provided  for  the  exportation  of  the  1946  crop  of 
late  potatoes  to  Canada  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  unusuable 
surplus  and  supporting  the  price  to  grov/ers.  Payments  v;ere 
made  for  each  hundred  pounds  of  Irish  potatoes  so  exported, 
provided  that  (a)  the  purchases  of  Irish  potatoes  in  the  United 
States  were  made  from  certified  dealers,  (b)  the  price  p.aid  for 
the  potatoes  were  at  least  the  applicable  support  price,  (c)  the 
potatoes  so  purchased  were  not  reimported  into  the  United  States, 
and  (d)  no  permits  for  exportation  of  potatoes  from  Canada 
except  permits  for  the  exportation  of  certified  seed  potatoes 
v;ere  issued  during  the  life  of  the  agreement.  On  shipments  from 
North  Dakota  and  ilinnesota  to  Eastern  Ontario  -md  Montreal 
m."^^rkets  the  payment  was  45  cents  per  hundredweight;  on  ship¬ 
ments  from  these  States  to  "uebec  markets  the  payment  was  65 
cents  per  hundredweight;  on  all  other  shipments  the  payment 
was  20  cents  per  hundredv/eight , 

Indemnity  payments  totaling  41^200,000  were  made  for  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  approximately  3,200,000  cv/t,  of  potatoes  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  during  1946.  No  activity  is  anticipated  in  fiscal  years  1.947 
and  1948,  In  normal  times  potatoes  are  very  difficult  to  move  in 
export  programs.  Shipments  can  be  imade  onl^?-  during  cert.ain 
seasons  of  the  year  as  '.:;arly  and  intermediate  potatoes  are  too 
highly  perishable  for  overseas  shipment,  V/inter  storage  potatoes 
may  be  shipped  but  because  of  the  weight  and  volume  and  the 
difficulty  of  handling  they  are  not  a  good  export  commodity. 
Furthermore,  the  major  potato  consuming  countries  are  largely 
self-sufficient  in  this  commodity. 

Project  3.  Diversion  of  agricultural  cemmodities  to  by-products  and 
new  uses 

Methods  of  Operation;  There  are  a  namber  of  commodities — some  of 
them  p<jrishable  or  semi-perishable  in  n'^ture — for  which  immediate 
assistance  caoi  be  obtained  either  through  diversion  to  secondary 
or  by-product  channels  or  diversion  to  undeveloped  channels  of 
domestic  consumption  such  as  Irish  potatoes  to  industrial  use- 
and  livestock  feud,  cabbage  for  kraut,  and  cotton  to  new  uses, 
and  through  the  diversion  increase  returns  to  producers  by  utiliz¬ 
ing  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  The  method  of  oouration 
varius  with  the  program. 
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Activities  During;  19/4.6; 

Irish  Potato  Diversion  Pro.^.yam 

The  price  support  activities  for  Irish  potatoes  this  year  are 
being  conducted  on  a  level  far  exceeding  that  of  any  previous 
year,  since  the  crop  is  of  record  size.  One  of  the  most 
economical  methods  of  support  is  through  diversion  into  the 
manufacture  of  starch,  flour,  alcohol,  glucose,  livestock 
fe«d  (raw  form  and  ensilige)  .and  other  industrial  uses. 

Starch — kost  of  the  domestic  production  of  Irish  potato  stareg 
has  a  specialized  use  in  the  sizing  of  fine-count  textiles. 

Small  quantities  are  used  in  food,  and  an  increasing  quantity 
in  the  manufacture  of  dextrines  and  adhesives. 

Flour — Potato  flour  is  Y/idely  used  in  commercic.l  baking  because 
products  made  with  an  adadjcture  of  potato  flour  retain  freshness 
longer,  xlso,  it  is  a  constituent  in  some  soup  mixtures  .and 
a  binder  in  sausages  of  various  typus. 

Alcohol — Production  of  alcohol  from  potatoes  has  been  limited, 
chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  processing  plants  are  designed  to 
handle  a  dry  product  such  as  ^i-cain.  However,  a  few  plants 
have  experimented  with  both  raw  and  dried  potatoes  with  satis¬ 
factory  results.  The  present  need  for  grain  in  foreign 
countries  is  stimulating  the  use  of  potatoes  for  alcohol 
production  to  such  an  extent  that  considerable  tonnage  will 
be  used  for  distillation. 

Glucose — Production  of  glucose  from  potatoes  for’human  con¬ 
sumption  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  the  principal 
problem  being  the  development  of  an  efficient  method  of  elimi¬ 
nating  protein.  Production  of  low-grade  glucose  through 
hydrcl^^zing  with  acids  is  a  cheap  and  practical  method  of 
producing  a  high  grade  livestock  feed.  The  22  percent  protein 
content,  which  is  a  handicap  in  terms  of  glucose  for  human 
consumption,  is  a  benefit  in  terms  of  livestock  feed. 

Livestock  Feed — Potatoes  are  a  satisfactory  livestock  feed  both 
in  raw  form  and  as  ensilage,  and  have  been  used  extensively 
abroad  and  in  some  sections  of  the  United  States,  also,  experi¬ 
ments  h.':'ve  been  conducted  by  several  State  experiment  stations 
in  rticent  years  which  may  result  in  increased  use  of  potatoes 
as  livestock  feed.  Dehydration  of  potatoes  for  feed  has  been 
practiced  extensively  in  Europe  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has 
been  adopted  here  in  a  limited  way  for  surplus  removal. 

Rates  of  Payment — Potatoes  diva.rted  under  thi6  program  are  -those 
grovm  by  particip'^.nts  or  purchased  by  participants  for  their  own 
account  from  growers  or  associations  of  growers  or  their  'author¬ 
ized  agents,  or  from  dealers  wrho  have  been  certified  by  St-ate 
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Potato  Committees  as  eligible  to  participate  in  price  support 
operations.  The  rate  01  payment,  including  any  allovvances  for 
transportation  or  expenses  incidental  to  diversion  opera.tions, 
must  not  exceed  the  applicable  support  price.  Participants  who 
diverted  potatoes  acquired  by  purchase  were  required  to  pay 
for  such  potatoes  not  less  thfn  the  support  prices  applicable 
at  the  times  and  places  of  purchase,  or  their  equivalents. 

Payments  totaling  vlW-f-37,338  were  made  during  fiscal  year  1946 
for  the  diversion  of  approximately  3,139,500  bushels  of  potatoes, 

COTTON  FROGillldS 

Cotton  Insulation,  Cotton  -i-utomotive-Batts,  and  Cotton  for  Paper 
v/ere  the  three  domestic  cotton  diversion  programs.  The  objective 
of  each  of  these  programs  is  to  utilize  and  develop  new  markets  for 
lo'w-grade,  shoi't  staple  American-grown  cotton,  which  because  of  its 
limited  uses  is  generally  in  excess  supply. 

Outlet  for  Half  Billion  Pounds  of  Low-Grade  Cotton;  It  has  been 
estimated  that  loss  than  l/lO  of  the  potential  market  for  Cotton 
Insulation  has  been  filled,  and  that  if  cotton  were  used  to  the 
extent  of  10  percent  of  such  market,  approximately  5OO  thousand 
bales  of  cotton  would  be  utilized  annually.  Cotton  >i-utomotive- 
Batts  m.arkets  offer  an  outlet  for  fiber  equivalent  to  300  thousend 
bales  of  cotton  annually, and  Cotton  for  Paper  markets  offer  an  ainnual 
outlet  for  raw  materials  equiva.lcnt  to  275  thousand  bales  of 
lint  cotton, 

Self-Sustaining  Markets;  Products  manufactured  under  these  pro^rems 
are  expected  to  become  sufficiently  well-established  so  that  manu¬ 
facturers  may  continue  the  use  of  lint  cotton  in  these  purposes  and 
operate  on  a  self-sustaining  basis  after  Government'  assistance  is 
terminated.  Concerns  cooperating  in  these  pro_,rajns,  by  filing  and 
receiving  approval  of  prescribed  applications  may  receive  allocations 
per.mitting  them  to  use  cotton  in  maximum  specified  quantities  in 
manufacturing  a  product  which  meets  a  minimum  specified  quality 
standard. 

Cotton  Insulation 

Commercial  manufacture  of  cotton  insulation  has  increased  rapidly. 

The  insulation  value  of  cotton  p^.  r  inch  of  thickness  is  the  Jaighost 
oi  any  material  at  present  commercially  available.  Production  under 
the  prograjTi  increased  from  about  282,000  pounds  during  the  fiscal 
year  1941  to  about  8.5  miillion  pounds  in  1945  and  to  approximately 
12  million  pounds  in  the  fiscal  year  1946,  Of  the  12  jnillion  pounds 
produced  in  1946,  8,5  million  pounds  ivere  mnnuf c?ctured  under  the 
1944  program.  Seven  concerns  manufacturing  insulation  under  the 
program  in  1946  were  located  in  six  states  —  North  G.-jrolina,  New 
York,  Connecticut,  bisconsin,  luchigan,  Texas  and  California.  Pay¬ 
ments  were  made  at  the  rate  of  9  cents  per  pound  of  insulation  manu¬ 
factured  from  date  of  allocrition  through  Juna  30,  1946;  and  ara  to 
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be  made  a'f  the  rate  of  7;^  cents  per  pound  of  insulation  manu¬ 
factured  from  July  1,  1946  through  June  30,  1947.  Indemnity  pay¬ 
ments  of.  ;,;,315,000  V\rere  mride  under  the  1946  program  on  3.5  million 
pounds  of  cotton  insulation  and  ;y765,000  were  made  -under  the  1944 
program  on  8,5  million  pounds  of  cotton  insulation-i . . 

automotive  Batts 

Short-staple,  low-grade  fibers  derived  mostly  from  the  cotton 
plant  but  not  lint  cotton  have  for  a  long  time  been  used  in  the 
manuf aicture  of  batts  for  motor  car  seat  cushions  and  backs,  /ui 
improved  batt  to  bo  made  from  other  raw  materi^als’,  principally 
rubber,  is  now  receiving  the  interest  of  automobile  manufacturers. 

It  is  believed  that  by  using  lint  cotton  in  whole  or  as  a  fortifier 
of  other  fibers  of  the  cotton  plant  at  least  a  substantial  part 
of  the  automotive-batt  market  can  be  retained  and  the  use  of  lint 
cotton  can  be  encouraged.  It  is  expected  that  approximately  60 
thousand  bales  of  cot-fon  -vuill  bo  used  by  the  end  of  March,  1947. 

Motor  car  batt  manufacturers,  with  h'-;adquarters  in  five  states, 
and  15  plants  located  in  six, states  —  California,  New  York, 

Michigan,  Illinois,  “isconsin,  and  Missouri  --  hold  applications 
to  manufacture  automotive  batts  under  the  program  for  fiscal 
year  1946.  Payments  are  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  p'-r  pound  of 
cotton  used,  approximately  293000,000  pounds  of  low-grade  cotton 
are  expected  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  automotive  batts 
under  the  fiscal  year  1946  prograju,  with  tot.al  payments  of  .f*il, l60,000. 

Cotton  for  Paper 

Small  trial  proj'^cts  during  1940  and  1941  indicated  th-.t  lint 
cotton  is  adaptable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  ledger 
and  bond  papers,  Ihe  segment  of  the  paper  industry  -which  in  the 
past  normally  used  certain  types  of  rags  and  shirt  cuttings  as  a 
raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of  such  pap..rs  has  for  some  time 
been  experiencing  difficulty  in  securing  adequate  quantities  of 
suitable  rav/  materials,  and  has  recently  turned  to  the  use  of  lint 
cotton  in  efforts  to  solve  its  problems.  Twenty-four  concerns, 
located  in  five  states  —  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Michigan,  .'isconsin 
and  Pennsylvania  —  par-cicipated  in  the  program  in  fiscal  year  1946,  ■ 
Payment  vvas  made  in  connection  with  cotton  used  and  vns  the 
amount  by  which  the  delivered  cost  of  such  cotton  exceeded  8.5  cents 
per  pound  gross  weight,  but  payiaent  v<ic.s  limited  to  a  m-^ximum  of 
4  cents  per  pound.  It  is  expected  that  44.4  million  pounds  of 
low-grade  cotton  vfill  be  used  in  the  mnnufacture  of  paper  under 
the  fiscal  year  1946-  prograin  v;ith  maximum  payments  of  approximately 
$1,780,000.  Concerns  paa-’ticipating  in  the  program  have  until 
June  30,  1947  to  use  cotton  under  applications  approved  during 
fiscal  year  1946. 

/  ■  . 
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Project  U.  .administration.  Marketing;  Agreements  and  Orders,  and 
Other  ■i^uthorized  activities 

iidministration  of  program  activities  involves  the  following: 

Purchase  Program;  (a)  Detcriaining  amounts  and  kinds  of  .agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  that  can  bo  absorbed  through  non- commercial 
outlets;  (b)  formulating  conditions  of  eligibility  for  .recipients, 
establishing  rates  of  distribution  for  each  commodity;  (c)  actual 
purchasing  of  commodities  on  the  basis  of  analyses  of  supply, 
demand,  price,  and  condition  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Export  Program;  (a)  Porformin:_  analyses  of  existing  and  potential 
supplies  of  commodities;  (b)  preparing  dockets,  issuing  announce¬ 
ments,  end  developing  procedures  vjhich  govern  eligibility  for  pay¬ 
ments,  rates  of  payment  and  operating  details  as  they  affect  the 
participants. 

Diversion  Program;  (a)  Analyzing  economic  conditions  to  determine 
the  type  of  diversion  best  suited  to  the  conmo'dity  -nd  whether  the 
proposed  diversion  can  be  eiiectcd  without  disrupting,  existing 
market  conditions. 

In  addition  to  purchase,  'diversion  and  export  programs,  the  follow¬ 
ing  authorizud  a.ctivities  arc  financed  from  administrative  funds 
av.ailablc  under  this  appropriation; 

Marketing  Facilities  Functions;  In  many  large  consuming  centers 
considerable  sections  of  the  population,  do  not  have  ade'quate  , 
quantities  of  m.any  perishable  foods,  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables, 
to  meet  their  needs,  while  at  the  same  time  there  are  supplies  of 
these  products  in  producing  aa'’cr,s  going  to  waste  or  being  purchased 
by  the  Government  because  means  arc  not  available  to  bring  them 
from  the  surplus  areas  to  places  \vhere  consumers  may  obtain  them. 
This  condition  is  often  due  to  faulty  market  org:\nization  ejid  lack 
of  adequate  facilities  for  the  physical  handling  of  the  product. 

Many  regions  are  perplexed  v;ith  the  problem  of  finding  outlets  for 
their  commodities.  Because  of  the  inadequacies  of  marketing, 
producers  have  great  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  crops  while 
consumers  are  deprived  of  the  products  which  the^'-  need,  //holesalo 
markets  for  fruits  and  vegetables  in  m-any  large  cities-  have  groTO 
up  v/ithout  any  coordinated  plan. 

In  cooperation  vdth  and  at  the  request  of  State  agencies  and  farm 
groups,  studies  are  made  of  concentration  markets  in  producing 
areas  and  terminal  markets  in  the  larger  metropolitan  areas  to 
determine  ivhat  is  wrong  with  c:d.sting  facilities,  to  develop  con¬ 
crete  plans  and  recommendations  for  the  provision  of  satisfactory 
f'^cilities  end  promote  through  such  means  as  are  av.ailable  the 
construction  or  establishment  of  the  desired  market,'  Funds  for 
the  actual  construction  of  facilities  are  provided  through  public 
or  private  agencies. 
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Public  markets  make  excellent  self-liquidating  projects  and  if 
handled  properly  open  up  Icarger' outlets  for  products  of  the  farm, 
reduce  the  cost  of  distribution,  bring  about  a  more  rapid  and 
more  orderly  flow  of  products  through  the  marketing  system,  and  as 
a  result  of  these  activities  increase  returns  to  producers  and 
improve  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  people. 

In  Mississippi  the  appropriate  otate  agencies,  including  the  State 
Legislature,  requested  assistance  in  planning  and  building  a 
satisfactory  system  of  State  markets.  The  initial  market  will  be 
built  in  Jackson  and  after  this  market  is  constructed,  attention 
will  be  given  to  such  other  facilities  as  may  be  needed  in'  the 
State,  As  a  result  of  recommendations  from  the  Department,  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  established  a  corporation  and  the  members  of 
the  board  have  been  appointed  to  provide  for  market  facilities  in 
.Richmond.  Considerable  additional  work  has  been  done  during  the 
year  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  The  site  which  was  recommended  by 
the  Department  for  the  market  has  been  purchased  and  fina.1  plans 
for  the  facility  are  now  being  dram  up.  New  studies  during 
the  year  have  been  undertaken  in  Columbus,  Ohio;  New  flaven, 
Connecticut;  Tampa,  Florida;  and  a  niomber  of  other  localities. 

Administration  of  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  xct;  This  Act 
is  designed  to  regulate,  by  means  of  m^arketing  agreements,  the 
flow  of  ■  agricultural  comraodities  to  market  in  such  a  manner- as  to 
insure  orderly  and  even  distribution  during  the  entire  marketing 
season,,  and  to  maintain  adequate  returns  to  producers. 

Marketing  costs  are  relatively  inflexible;  packaging,  freight, 
and  similar  charges  are'  about  the  same  per  unit  of  produce 
marketed,  regardless  of  the 'price  the  produce  brings,  r/hen  the 
price  falls  too  low,  the  grower  has  little  or  nothing  remaining 
after  the  costs  are  paid,  .Jhen  prices  are  too  high,  he  is  unable 
to  sell  the  same  volume  of  goods  that  ho  could  sell  if  prices 
were  rea.son,ble. 


Experience  .has  demonstrated  that  with  proper  adjustment  of  ship¬ 
ments  to  dem.aaad,  it  is  possible  to  market  a  greater  quantity  of  a 
given  product  over  a  marketing  season  at  a  price  fair  to  consuiaers 
yet  more  remunerative  to  gro'ivers  than  if  the  crop  were  "dumped" 
on  the  market  without  regulations  and  without  regard  to  what  the 
market  can  take-  at  a  given  tiiao.  Technically  trainud  marketing  i 
specialists  plan  and  negotiate  the  marketing  agreements,  assist 
in  establishing  the  operations  and  supervise  the  local  administra¬ 
tive  agents. 

Milk  Mairketing  agreements;  During  the  past  year,  29  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  and  order  programs  were  in  effect  for  fluid  milk  and  one 
agreement  and  license  for  evaporated  milk,  r^pproximately  131,573 
producers,  producing  almost  If.  billion  peunds  of  milk  valued  at 
475  million  dollars, ,  v/ero  under  the  marketing  agreement  programi  for 
fluid  'milk.  N^w  orders  'vjcro  issued  in  four  marketing  areas; 

Columbus,  Ohio;  DaytOn-Springfield,  Ohio;  Tri-State;  and 
IvIinneapolis-3t ,  Paul, 
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Ti/venty-f our  hearim'S  were  hold  ajid  2  were  reopened  to  consider  the 
issu.ance  of  orders  in  new  arcc.s  or  to  auiend  existing  orders,  A 
promulgation  hxearing  was  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  November  1945 
and  in  January  1946.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  plans  had  been 
made  for  holding, a  referendum  to  deterndne  whether  producers  were 
in  favor  of  the  issuance  of  cui' order.  In  addition  there  wore  re¬ 
quests  from  producers  in  a  number  of  Markets  for  the  department  to 
give  consideration  to  the  question  of  initiating  action  on  order 
programs . 

Twenty-eight  petitions  for  adiiiinistrative  hearings  were  received 
from  handlers  in  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  marketing  area,  raising  among 
other  questions  that  of  the  validity  of  the  order  under  the  commerce 
clause.  IVo  other  petitions  ’were  received  from  handlers  in  the  New 
York  area,  one  claiming  exemption  from  the  order  when  not  shipping 
to  the  Ne’w  York  area,  and  the  other  having  to  do  with  the  matter 
of  producer  payments,  .iCtion  is  still  pending  on  these  petitions, 
as  well  as  on  some  20  petitions  carried  over  from  former  years. 

Of  the  seven  decisions  made  during  the  year,  the  petitioner's 
request  was  denied  in  five  instances. 

Four  appeals  were  made  by  handlers  for  review  by  district  courts, 
and  one  by  a  circuit  court.  The  amount  of  pooled  milk,  the  value 
of  the  milk,  and  tho  nujubor  of  producers  for  each  market  under 
regulation,  is  shown  in  table  III. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  i^greements;  Seventeen  marketing  agreement  or 
order  programs  were  in  effect  for  fruits  and  vegetables  as  shown  . 
by  table  IV.  Regulatory  activities  were  undertaken  during  the  year 
under  only  eight  of  those  programs,  since  for  many  fruits  and 
vegetables  prices  exceeded  parity  levels.  The- program  on  Colorado 
onions,  ^vhich  had  been  inactive,  was  te-rminated  dulling  the  year,  as 
was  the  agreement  and  order  on  hops,  legislative  authority  for  which 
expired  September  1,  1945. 

Marketing  of  ^i.bundant  foods;  In  order  to  assist  growers  in  alleviat¬ 
ing  surpluses  and  at  the  same  time  lessen  the  need  for  outright 
Government  purchases  to  support  prices,  a  progr.am  for  promoting  the 
public  consuiaption  of  abundant  crops  is  significant.  Production 
goals  are  established  for  various  farm  products  based  on  avera.ge 
expecta.tions.  It  frequently  happens,  ho’wever,  because  of  v/eather 
and  other  factors,  that  unexpectedly  heavy  yields  result,  -It  is 
then  necessary  to  carry  on  merchandising  campaigns  of  v  irying  scope 
and  intensity  to  assist  rx\rkcting  through  nbrmal  coinmercial  channels 
of  trade. 

The  cooperation  of  the  food  advisory  committees,  distributors,  and 
restaurant  and  hotel  operators  is  continually  enlisted  to  stimulate 
the  consumption  of  special  food  items  on  a  n'^tional  or  sectional 
basis.  To  implement  this  assistance,  the  coop.,ration  of  manufacturers, 
both  industrial  and  food,  arc  obtained  and  the  public  utilities, 
advertising  services,  and  labor  unions  have  contributed  materially 
to  advance  this  program,  1‘onthly  lists  giving  information  of  foods 
expected  to  bo  in  relatively  favorable  supply  for  some  weeks  anead 
are  sent  regularly  to.  the  trade,  in  general^  :'s  well  as  to  industrial 
feeders,  school  lunch  operators  and  all  food  distribution  advisory 
coixiittees. 


Table  III 


Estimated  number  of  producers,  estimated  volume  of  pooled  milk,  and 
estimated  total  value  of  pooled  milk  at  basic  butterfat  test,  in 
various  fluid  milk  markets  under  marketing  agreement  programs,  fiscal 
year  1946 


Market 


Basic 

butter- 

fat 

test 


Number: 
of  : 
pro-  : 
ducers: 


Annual 

voliame 


TWlue  of 

rmilk  at 
:  basic 
:  test 


1,000 


Boston,  Mass,  (191-200  mile  zone) 
Chicago,  Illinois  (70-mile  zone) 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Clinton,  Iowa 
Columbus,  Ohio  l/ 

Dayton- Springfield,  Ohio  2/ 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Duluth-Superior,  Minnesota-Wisconsin 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts 
Fort  I'vayne,  Indiana 
Kansas  City,  Missouri-Kansas 
Laporte  County,  Indiana 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
Lowell-Lawrence,  Massachusetts 
Minneapolis-St.  paul^  Minnesota  3/ 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana  (61-70  miTe  zo.) 
New  York,  K.  Y.,  (201-210  mile  zone) 
Omaha-Council  Bluffs,  Nebraska-Iowa 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Quad  Cities,  Illinois-Iowa 
St,  Joseph  County,  Indiana 
St,  Louis,  Missouri 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Suburban  Chicago,  Ill.  (70  mile  zone) 
Grade  A 
Grade  B 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Topeka,  Kansas 

Tri-State,  (Ky,,  Ohio,  &  W,  Va, )  5/ 
Huntington  district  plants 
Other  than  Huntington  dist,  plants 
V^ashington,  D.  C, 

|Yichita,  Kansas 
Total 


ercent 

Numbers 

pounds  s 

Dollars 

3.7 

13,175: 

1,249,380: 

44,404,420 

3.5 

17,333: 

2,621,736: 

83,832,053 

4.0 

4,684: 

287,166: 

9,567,705 

3.5 

191: 

13,237; 

396,922 

4.0 

1,986: 

71,450: 

2,545,603 

4.0 

2,489: 

178,371: 

6,427,983 

3.5 

188: 

25,253; 

760,548 

4.0 

1,257: 

83,725: 

2,623,154 

3.7 

234: 

29,320: 

1,280,481 

4.0 

788: 

52,051: 

1,780,260 

3.8 

1,957: 

195,918: 

6,936,227 

3.8 

190: 

17,427: 

595,199 

4.0 

1,644: 

179,193: 

6,482,805 

3.7 

966: 

77,461: 

3,132,584 

3,5 

8,433: 

578,422: 

17,295,916 

4.0 

1,943: 

151,602: 

5,631,894 

3.5 

48,075: 

5,687,592: 

195,854,882 

3.8 

2,389: 

129,431; 

4,131,827 

4.0 

8,829: 

915,331: 

36,643,072 

3.  5 

1,266: 

104,025: 

3,173,511 

4.0 

627: 

60,193: 

2,154,977 

3.5 

3,476: 

351,200; 

12,468,794 

3.5 

494: 

29,308; 

917,036 

3.5 

522: 

• 

74,506; 

2,468,605 

3,  5 

2,560: 

205,838: 

6,526,454 

3.5 

2,125: 

134,497; 

4,537,338 

■i/ 

165: 

18,030: 

615,357 

3.5 

502: 

36,630: 

1,330,801 

3.5 

623: 

45,317: 

1,564,006 

4.0 

1,558: 

392,220; 

15,839,969 

3.8 

394: 

41,899: 

1,549,405 

131,063: 

14,037,729; 

483,469,787 

17  Order  effective  February  1,  1946. 

”5/  Order  effective  .July  1,  1945. 

^  Order  effective  November  3,  1945. 

4/  Reported  as  butterfat  and  converted  to  3,5  percent  milk  equivalent, 
5/  Order  effective  August  1,  1945. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  market  administrators. 
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Fruit  and  Vegetable  Marketing  Programs 
in  effect  during  Fiscal  Year  1946 


Table  IV 


Ctommodity  and  Area  Status  of  Program 


Bartlett  Pears,  Plums  and  i:i;iberta  Peaches  - 

California  «  .  Operating  l/ 

Buerre  Hardy  Pears  -  California  ,  .  Inoperative 

Fresh  Peas  and  Cauliflower  -  Colorado . .  .  Operating 

Fresh  Prunes  -  Oregon  and  V/ashington  Inoperative 

Grapefruit  -  California  and  Arizona  ,  ,  ,  .  .  c  ,  .  Operating 

Lemons  »  California  and  Arizona . .  .  Operating 

Oranges,  Grapefruit  and  Tangerines  -  Florida  .  ,  ,  .  Operating 

Oranges  -  California  and  Arizona  .  ,  ,  .  o  »  »  «  .  .  Operating 

Onions  -  Colorado  .....  .  Inoperative  ^ 

Peaches  -  Colorado  .................  Inoperative 

Peaches  -  Georgia  ....  .  Operating 

Peaches  Utah  .  Inoperative 

Potatoes  “  Idaho  and  Oregonj  Colorado;  Oregon  and 
California  .  ,  .  .  . . .  Inoperative 

Potatoes  “  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
North  Dakota  .  .  .  ...........  Inoperative 

Tokay  grapes  »=  California  . . Operating 

Walnuts  -  California,  Oregon  and  YiTashington .  Inoperative 

Winter  Pears  •»  California,  Oregon  and  Washington  .  .  Inoperative 


1/ 


y 


Under  an  "operating”  program,  an  Administrative  committee  has 
been  appointed,  budget  approved,  and,  in  some  instances, 
regulations  issued. 

Under  an  "Inoperative”  program  a  marketing  agreement  and  order 
are  in  effect,  but  no  activity  is  being  carried  on. 

Marketing  agreement  and  order  terminated,  effective  May  20,  1946. 
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/although  it  is  difficalt  to  obtain  a  precise  measurement  of  the 
effects  of  most  caunpaigns,  it  is  knov;n  that  this  program  so  aided 
in  marketing  the  unusually  large  1946  peach  crop  that  none  of 
the  $1,500,000  earmarked  for  purchasing  peaches  to  support 
growers'  prices  was  needed.  Extensive  campaigns  conducted  on  a 
national  basis  contributed. to  a  substantial  savings  in  the  Iris 
Potato  price  support  prpgrcm  during  fiscal  year  1946.  Pro  rams 
have  also  been  conducted  on  poultry,  beets,  carrots,  eggs, 
lettuce,  desert  grapefruit,  spinach,  and  cabbage*  During  the 
year  eight  national,  four  regional,  rnd  foui-  sectional  abundant 
foods  marketing  prograins  were  conducted. 

Food  Preservation;  This  program  is  designed  to  increase  the 
utilization  of  locally  produced  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats  by 
encouraging  food  preservation  for  v/inter  and  early  spring  con¬ 
sumption;  to  expand  outlets  for  agricultural  conimodities  purchased 
under  surplus-removal  programs;  to  assist  school  lunch  programs 
in  obtaining  am  adequate  year  round  supply  of  nutritional  foods 
vdth  the  limited  resources  available. 

There  are  approximately  6OOQ  State  and  locally  financed  institu¬ 
tional  and  c ommumity  food  preservation  centers  in  operation  through¬ 
out  the  country  which  receive  instructionaJ.  and  supervisory  a_id 
from  the  Department,  Those  centers  process  surplus  commodities  do- 
mated  to  eleemosynary  institutions  and  school  lunch  programs  so 
that  consumption  can  be  spread  over  a  period  of  m:uiy  months. 
Community  food  preservation  centers  provide  facilities  both  for 
preserving  foods  for  use  in  school  lunches  and  for  food  preserva¬ 
tion  by  families  in  the  community.  The  low  consumption  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  many  areas  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months  represents  one  01  the  most  serious  deficiencies  in  our 
national  diet.  The  availability  of  food  preservation  centers  has 
resulted  in  greatly  increased  consumption^ in  fruits  and  vegetables 
throughout  the  year  Doth  in  the  home  and' in  school  lunch  programis. 

It  has  made  it  possible  for  school  lunch  programs  to  provide  more 
and  better  balanced  lunches  with  the  resources  availa.blo. 

Through  negotiations  v^ith  St.,  te  Government  officials  and  represen¬ 
tatives  of  other  Eederal  agencies  in  each  state,  there  is  being 
developed  a  coordinated  program  of  coraraunity  and  institution^  food 
preservation  to  provide  a  maxim.um  of  outlets  for  price-support  com¬ 
modities  and  a  volume  of  local  cammed  foods  for  the  school  lunch 
program.  In  Texas  and  Louisiana,  for  example,  plans  were  made  \lth 

the  Stale  Boards  of  Control  for  State-wide  programs  of  canning  for 
all  institutions.  The  Department  furnished  plans  -and  technical 
assist.ance  for  plants  in  both  States  vliich  are  to  be  used  as  models 
for  all  institutions  in  those  Stales,  In  New  York  State  floor 
plans  and  equipment  lists  wore  developed  for  21  institutions.  In 
South  Carolina,  the  Department,  v;orking  with  the  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion  Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  conducted  8  work¬ 
shops  in  June  of  this  year  at  which  I50  teachers  of  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  and  home  economics  were  given  practical  instructions  in 
managing  and  operating  food  preservation  centers.  During  the  year 
8d  Yiforkshops  were  conductk.,d  to  train  supervisors  of  community  can¬ 
neries  and  14  for  institutional  cannery  personnel,  ;l  four  of  these 
workshops  proper  methods  of  preparing  :md  packaging  foods  for  quick 
freezing  were  also  demonstrated. 
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(e)  ]?ational  School  Lunch  Act 

Objective ;  T  improve  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's  children, 
and  to  provide  increased  assurance  of  a  substantial  market  for  agricul¬ 
tural  production,  ■ 

The  Nutritional  Problem^  It  'Kas  long  been  recOj^nized  that  except  in  those 
schools  operating  lunchrooms the  majority  of  school  children  do  not  have 
an  adequate  noon  meal.  The  typical  lunch  box  contains  one  or  two  sand¬ 
wiches  and  a  piece  of  fruit  or  pastry  -  a  far  cry  from  the  recommended 
lunch  for  a  throwing  child,  which  nutritionists  say  should  provide  from 
one-third  to  one-half  the  day's  nutritive  requirements,  A  lunch  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  child  in  an  unsupervised  lunchroom  or  from  a  food  store 
is  j^enerally  no  more  s&tisfactory  from  a  nutritional  point  of  view.  The 
children  from  families  with  limited  means,  who  may  not  even  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  breakfast,  or  dinner,  are  obviously  further  handicapped  if  their 
luncheons  are  inadequate.  It  is  vfel  1-recogni zed  by  educators  that  it  is 
difficult  to  teach  a  hungry  child.  Consequently,  it  is  of  great  value 
t«  the  nation  that  there  exists  a  program  designed  to  assist  the  schools 
in  serving  a  complete  lunch  at  a  price  children  can  afford  to  pay,' 

A  striking  example  of  the  poor  diets  of  school  children,  even  in ‘the 
pre'war  years,  is  shown  by  a  survey  of  the  diets  of  7,363  Chicago  school 
children  as  reported  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic  Associa¬ 
tion,  March,  1943,  The  children  represented  about  4,000  families  of  dif¬ 
ferent  racial  groups,  arid  all  social  and  economic  strata,  Th©  diets  of 
1Z%  «f  these  children  were  found  to  be  inferior  to  an  arbitrary  standard 
considerably  lower  than  the  minimum  diet  recommended  by  the  National,, Re¬ 
search  Council,  A  number  of  other  studies  and  independent  observations 
verify  that  diets  of  a  large  percentage  of  our  children  are  below  min¬ 
imum  diet  standards. 

The  Agricultural  Problem*  In  the  past  several  years  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram  has  been  of  great  value  to  agriculture  by  providing  an  outlet  for 
surplus  foodstuffs  and  by  encoujraging  the  consumption  of  nutritious 
foods  not  generally  fcund  in  low-income  diets,' 

Since  the  beginning  of  Federal  assistance  the  School  Lunch  Program  has 
provided  a  valuable  outlet  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  of  apples, 
citrus  fruits,  eggs,  butter,  and  fresh  vegetables  which  were  purchased 
by  the  Federal  government  to  support  the  price  of  these  commodities. 
Although  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  general  surplus  of  food,  there 
are  always  some  perishable  commodities  which  would  be  waste'd  or-  sold  at 
a  loss  to  the  farmers  if  price-support  purchases  -weYe  not  made.  Further, 
agricultural  economists  foresee  a  possibility  of  large  surpluses  of  sev¬ 
eral  commodities  in  the  near  future.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
under  the  Steagall  Amendment  (55  Stat,  498,  56  Stat,  768)  is  charged  with 
supporting  the  prices  of  rriany  agricultural  commodities... at  90%  of  parity. 

The  School  Lunch  Program  is  an  important  device  not  only  as  a  spot  out¬ 
let  for  agricultural  surpluses,  but  also  for  developing  future  markets, 
through  the  early  introduction  of  proper  eating  habits.  For  instance, 
reports  show  that  institution  of  the  "penny  milk  program"  frequently 
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raised  milk  consumption  in  the  school  from  several  hundred  to  several 
thousand  percent,  -without  reducing  home  consumption.  In  fact,  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  frequently  increased  home  consinnption.  This  means  that  children 
are  getting  a  more  adequate  supply  of  the  most  valuable  food  children  can 
have;  it  also  has  broad  implications  for  dairy  farmers  in  that  the  milk 
drinking  habit  is  insti.lled  into  thousands  of  youngsters  who  might  other¬ 
wise.  never  have  developed  a  taste  for  milk.  The  School'  Lunch  Program 
has’ .introduced  thousands  of  children  t®  oranges  and  grapefruit,  cariots, 
wholewheat  bread,  dairy  products,  and  numerous  other  foods  frequently 
absent  from  the  diets  of  low-income  families. 

Under  Section  6  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  the  Department  is 
authorized  tr  make  purchases  of  foodstuffs  for  distribution  to  School 
Lunch  programs.  Most'  of  the  funds  spent  under  this  authorization  -wall 
be  used  to  furnish  foods  which  are  customarily  lacking  in  the  area  of 
distribution.  Thus,  dried  or  evaporated  milk  -will  be  distributed  in 
milk-deficient  areas  and  citrus  and  tomato  j-uices  in  Vitamin  C-deficient 
areas.  This  distribution  -will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  nutritive  value  of  the  lunch,  and  creating  new  demands  for  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities.  It  is  also  expected  that  large  purchases  of  fresh 
frui-tis  and  vegetables  -will  be  made  at  the  peak  of  the  harvest  season, 
for  distribution  to  canning  centers  where  they  will  be  processed  for  the 
School  Lunch  Program,  This  will  not  only  assure  a  steady  supply  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  to -schools  in  the  area  during  the  winter  season,  but  should 
have  a  steadying  effect  on  local  produce  markets  during  the  flush  season 

in  those  areas  where  price-support  operations,  as  such,  are  not  warranted. 

*  ,  * 

The  Financial  problem*  Although' employment  and  national  income  are  high, 
the  increased  cost  of  food  and,  labor  have  made  it  dil"fi cult '  f o r  schools 
_in  lov\:-income  districts  to  serve  a  satisfactory"  lunch  at  a  price  the 
children  can  afford  to  pay.  In  fact,  many  schools  are  'requesting  that 
the  rate  of  assistance  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be  increased, 
lest  higher  prices  to  the  children  force  some  of  t*he  schools  out  of  the 
program,  At  the  same  time  more  and  more  schools  are  becoming  aware  of 
the  importance  of  school  lunch  and  are  applying  for  Federal  aid.  As 
early  as  October,  1946,  it  was  necessary-  for  a  number  of  States  to  cur¬ 
tail  operations  because  all  f-unds  apportioned  for  their  program  had  been 
obligated. 

The  appropriation  of  ;j(,l 0,000,000  for  assistance  in  the  purchase  of  equip¬ 
ment  has  increased  the  demand  for  food- assistance  funds  both  by  making  it 
possible  for  new  schools  to  come  into  the  program  and  for  participating 
scho'ols  t®,  serve  a  more  nutritious  type  of  lunch.  Table  I  shows  the  num¬ 
ber,  quality  and  average  cost  of  meals  served  during  1944-1946  and  esti¬ 
mates ‘for  1 947  as  well  as  the  number  of  children  participating  and  the 
total  cost  tf  the  Department, 

New  Act  Changes  Operationsj  The  National  School  Lunch  Act  (Pub.  Law 
396,  "/dth  Congress,  2nd  Session,  approved  June  4,  1946)  places  the  School 
Lunch  Program  on  a  permanent  basis.  In  general,  individual  programs  vdll 
operate  very  much  as  they  have  in  the  past.  However,  there  are  certain 
changes  in  the  methods  which  the  Department  and  the  state  and  local 
agencies  -will  use  in  carrying  out  the  program.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  outlined  as  follows* 
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Grants  in  Aid  to  State  Agencies;  Not  less  tnan  7b%  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  for  food  assistance  and  the  ;;pl0,000,000  annual  non-food  assist¬ 
ance  appropriation  are  granted  to  State  educational  agencies  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  reimbursing  schools  for  part  of  their  expenditures  for  school 
lunches.  The  grants  are  made  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  outlining 
the  responsibilities  of  the  State  agency  and  the, Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Eligible  .schools  operating  a  nonprofit  pregram  meeting  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Department  may  be  reimbursed  for  their  food  costs  up 
to  a  maximum  amount  per  lunch  served,  and  for  equipment  needed  to  eper- 
ate  the  program. 

Grant-in-aid  funds  are  apportioned  among  the  States  in  accordance  with  a 
formula  giving  equal  weight  to  the  number  •f  school  children  in  the  State, 
and  the  need  for  assistance  as  indicated  by  the  State’s  relative  per 
capita  income,  .  Funds  granted  by  the  Department  must  be  raa-tched  dellar 
for  dollar  from. sources  within. the  State  until  1951,  at  which  time  an  in¬ 
creasing  scale  of  local  contributions  will  begin  to  bring  the  program 
more  into  a  position  where  the  States  and  localities  will  bear  the  major 

responsibility  for  financing  the  program,  . . .  , 

< 

Direct  purchase  and  Distribution  of  Food*  The  Act  authorized  the  use  of 
up  to  25%  of  the  funds  for  food  assistance  for  the  purchase  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  fi.nd. their  distribution  to  schools.  Under  this  auth¬ 
orization,  selected  foods  are  purchased  and  distributed  to  eligible  schools. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  also  authorized  the  distribution  t«  schools 
participating  in  the  program  of  those  commodities  purchased  under  auth¬ 
ority  of  Section  32  of  the  Agricultural  .Adjustment  Act  of  1935  (49  Stat , 
774). 

Non-Food  Assistance;  Under  the  Act  ^10,000,000  will  be  available  yearly 
for  non-food  expenditure  by'  schools.  This  will  make  it  possible  for  many 
schools  formerly  unable  t*  pa-rticipate  for  lack  of  equipment  to  -  come  in- 
t»  the  program,  and  it  will  enable  all  schools  to  carry  out  better  the 
health  and  nutritional  standards  recommended  for  the  most  effective  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  lunch  progrtim,  . 

Ope  ration  ..in  the  Schools  j  Participating  schools  are  required  by  their 
agreement  with  the  State  agency  to  serve  a  meal  meeting  minimum  nutritional 
sfandards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  The  luncheon  must  be  offered  t* 
all  children  attending  the  school  and  must  be  served  free  or  at  reduced- 
cost  to  children  unable  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  -luncheon.  Each  school 
also  agrees  to  utilize  in  its  program  such  comraodities  as  may  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Secretary  .as  being  in  abundance,  either  locally  or  in  the  , 
school  area.  The  State  agency,  upon  receipt  of  a  monthly  report  and 
claim,,  reimburses  the  school  for  its  expenditures  up  to  the  prescribed 
amount. 

Review  and  Audit  of  Programs*  Records  of  State" agencies  administering 
the  program  and  of  individual  schools  are  open  to  investigation  by  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  auditors  at  all  times.  Spot  checks  are  made 
regularly  to  assure  that  provisions  of  the  Act,  agreem*ents  -with  the  De¬ 
partment,  and  regula/tions  governing  the  use  of  funds  are  being  observed, 
1/Yhen  violations  are  reported  measures  are  taken  to  being  the  violator 
into  conformance;  repeated  non-observance  of  tlie  regulations  or  violations 


of  a  serious  nature  may  result  in  discontinuance  of  the  program  and  a  de¬ 
mand  for  the  return  of  funds  paid  to  the  violator,. 

State  participation*  Under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  the  State  Ed¬ 
ucational  agency  has  the  primary  responsibility  for  administration  pf  the 
program  within  the  State,  l/yhile  the  Depe.rtment  of  Agriculture  has  al¬ 
ways  vrorked  closely  with  State  Departments  of  Education,  and  has  had_ 
agreements  cove  ring  - the  operation  of  the  pro^^ram  v/ith  these  agencies  in 
most  States,  the  new  Act  has  greatly  increased  the  interest  of  the  States 
in  the  program. 

To  bring  about  more  effective  cooperation  between  the  Federal  government 
and  the  States,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  hsis  cooperated  with  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  in  the  drafting  of  proposed  State  legisla¬ 
tion  desi'^ned  to  impleraeUt  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  It.  is  expected 
that  this  legislation  mil  be  introduced  in  a  number  of  State  legisla¬ 
tures  in  1947,  ■  . 

States  Cooperates  During  fiscal  year  1946,  agreements  cOA/ering  the- gen- 
eral  operation  of  the  program  were  made  with  thirty-nine  states  and 
territories.  While  the  amount  of  assistance  given  the  program  by  State 
agencies  varied  from  State  to  State,  depending  on  the  ability  and  de-' 
sire  of  the  agency  to  enter  actively  into  the  program.,  the  contributions 
'of  these  agencies  m  re  of  great  value. 

In  the  fis’eal  year  1946,  much  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  purchase  by 
School  Lunch  Pro rams  of  foods  which  were  abundant  locally  or  nationally, 
Dy’far  the  greater  part  of  the  assistance-  to  schools  was'  in  the  form  of 
cash  reimbursements  or  indemnity  payments  for  a  part  of  the  food  nec-  . 
essary  in  the  preparation  of  lunches  for  children.  In  addition,  the 
School  Lunch  program  has  been  able  ,to  use  effectively  large  quantities  . 
of  agricultural  coiimodities  made  aval la.ble  from  purchases  under  price 
sup'port  programs,,  by  UEing  them  in  fresh  form  o,r  .by  processing  them  for 
consumption  during  the  school  year.  .  , 

In  fiscal  year  1946,  the  School  Lunch  Program  included  approximately  - 
35,791  schools  and  child  care  centers  serving  lunches  to  about  4,718,339 
children.  A  total  of  |51,292,142  was  apportioned .to  the, states  and 
territories  and  used  for  indemnities  in  cash.  Commodities' valued  at 
^5,833,555  were  distributed  directly. to  schools  and  child  care  centers, 
The''types,  amounts  (in  pounds)  and  value  of  these  coiimodities  are  re¬ 
flected  in  Tabid s  II,  III,  and  IV, 

New  Activities;  Under  Section  6  of, .the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  the 
Department  of  jlgri culture  is  authorized  to  make  direct  purchases  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  distribution  to  School  Lunch  programs.  The 
most  significant  of  the  new  activities  is  the  purchase  of  dried  milk  for 
distribution  as  a  beverage  in  areas  where  dairy  farming  is  not  well  es¬ 
tablished,  A  pilot  plan  to  test  children’s  acceptance  of  this  new  food 
and  to  develop  new  ways  of  presenting  it,  indicates . that  this  distribu¬ 
tion  will  be  a  vs'ry  real  -contribution  not  only  to  the  nutrition  of  the 
children  of  these  areas,  but  also  to  the  dairy  industry  generally. 
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Another  activity  developed  under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  is  that 
of  non-food  assistance  to  School  Lunch  programs#-  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  a  great  many  of  the  poorer  schools  were  unable  to  start 
a  lunch  program  because  of  the  high  initial  cost  of  equipment.  In  spite 
of  the  shortage  of  many  important  items  of  equipment,  the  demands  for 
assistance  are  sure  to  exceed  available  funds, 

<>  ■  ■  . 
Discontinued  Activities;  By  virtue  of  elimination  of  the  authority  to 
furnish  assi'stance  to  lunch  programs  in  child  caie  centers  (playgrounds, 
summer  camps,  boys*  and  girls*  clubs,  community  houses,  etc,,)  school 
lunch  participation  in  connection  with  these  activities  have  been  discon¬ 
tinued  in  all  areas  except  Puerto  Rico,  Specific  authority  is  set  forth 
in  the  School  Lunch  Act  for  child  care  center  lunch  programs  in  Puerto 
Rico.  ...  . 
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TABLE  II 

Q,uantity  and  Cost  of  Commodities  Distributed  to 
Schools  and'  Child  Care  Centers 
Fiscal  Year  1946 


State 


USDA 

Quantity  Distributed  Contribution 

Pounds  Dollars 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lovT'a 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Hawaii 

Caribbean  Area 


1,366,426 

$  96,162 

117,900 

2,346 

4,365,268 

146,366 

1,994,863 

180,782 

792,269 

•  46 , 730 

101,863 

28,735 

88,798 

-17,432 

1,461,749 

104,761 

1,576,287 

175,647 

152,103 

■■  29,918 

3,714,191 

:  168,109 

1,352,036 

68,582 

16,896 

5,762 

1,550,611 

79,945 

2,193,135 

'  '  56,066 

2,133,756 

82,680 

258,696 

24,321 

366,630 

27,277 

761,503 

111,283 

215,801 

24 , 644 

621,666 

63,079 

1,570,538 

66,180 

2,373,334 

103,759 

120,494 

22 , 950 

264,209 

13,881 

102,406 

12,886 

60 , 402 

5 , 363 

776,216 

•  77,351 

537,815 

54,805 

1,498,824 

153,292 

3,206,071 

152,333 

167,500 

20 , 050 

2,566,306 

120,244 

3,863,425 

150,686 

279,456 

25,761 

368 , 444 

-  68,207 

285,841 

33 , 532 

3,010,903 

208,572 

215,909 

14,224 

3,163,385 

94,580 

5,443,004 

152,817 

551,520 

49 , 247 

246,897 

36,818 

383,040 

37 , 144 

391,773 

51,127 

•  1,747,228 

95,380 

370,707 

52,230 

285,515 

33,818 

172,376 

17,188 

17,396,364 

2^,368,503 

76,622,349 

5, 833  ,'555 

Total 


TABI^a  III 


National  Schoel-Lunch  Program 
(Quantity  and  Cost  of  USBA.  Oommodities  - 
Pistriluted  to  School  Lunch  Progra.ms  -  Fiscal  Year  1946 


Commodity  Group 
and  Item 

: 

Quantity  : 

Pounds  : 

USDA  Cost 
’  (Dollars) 

Dairy  and  Poultry 

Dried  Eggs 

9,028 

11,996 

Frozen  Eggs 

8;43G 

3,119 

Evaporated  Milk 

10, 410  ,’522 

1,198^279 

Total 

10,428,180 

1,213,394 

Meat  &  Meat  Products 

Fat  Backs 

1,800 

261 

Chopped  Ham 

278,982 

99,480 

Corned  Beef  Hash 

316,181 

90,539 

Pork  Luncheon  Meat 

159,529 

56,211 

Pork  Sausage  Meat 

157,752 

45 , 028 

Vienna  Sausage 

672,679 

226,191 

Meat  &  Vegetable  Stew 

55,634 

15,577 

Canned  Beef  Stew 

44,989 

12,597 

Total 

1,687,546 

545,884 

Cereals  &  Flour 

Corn  Meal 

119,937 

4,242 

■'.iHieat  Flour 

199,603 

7,361 

Concentrated  Oat  Meal 

79,972 

11 , 204 

Native  Rice 

49,400 

3,735 

Total 

448,912 

26,542 

Fruits 

Apples 

1,374,833 

63,961 

Orange  Juice 

2,417,125 

•  824,244 

Dried  Prunes 

649,835 

103,941 

Canned  Pineapple 

2,154,421 

232,896 

Total 

6,596,214 

1,225,042 

Vegetables 

Dry  Beans 

716,693 

60,355 

Canned  Beans 

2, 741 , 555 

292 , 205 

Fresh  Beans 

- 

760,764 

39 , 408 

Canned  Beets 

1,902,369 

108,624 

Fresh  Beets 

694,828 

11,187 

Fresh  Cabbage 

■ 

4,183,525 

77,356 

Canned  Carrots 

2,256,569 

182,594 

Fresh  Carrots 

369,109 

6,601 

Sweet  Potatoes 

550,261 

15,407 

White  Potatoes 

,  39,170,56© 

781,411 

Fresh  Spinach 

218,317 

9,918 

-  169  - 


2  -  national  School-Lunch  Program 


Commodity  Group  :  Quantity  :  USDA  COST 

and  Item  :  Pounds  :  (Dollars) 


Ye ge  table  s  Cont . 


Carried  Tomatoes 

Canned  Tomato  Plahes 

Onions 

Soya  Seans 

SOS, 99s 

1.33s. 53^ 
30,229 
297.156 

77,439 

S03,092 

837 

26,012 

Total 

56,039,467 

2,492,446 

Pats  &  Oils 

Oleomargarine 

Vegetable  Shortening 

531,470 

593 , 60s 

S6 , 496 
130,69s 

Total 

1,125,07s 

217,194 

Miscellaneous 

Dehy- chicken  soup 

Canned  Tomato  Paste 

197,454 

99,493 

98,725 

14,323 

Tota.1 

296,952 

113,053 

GhAi'TD  TO'I'aJj 

76,622,349 

5,833.555 

■ivK':: 


\ 
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r 
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TABLJ  IT 


Participation  in  Community  School  Lunch  Prc^rams  Receiving  USD/i  Assistance 
and  Value  of  USDA  Contribution  by  States 
July  1,  19U5  -  June  30,  191*6 


State 

Programs  Receiving 

Indemnity  Payments  • 

Programs  Receiving  Direct  [ 

Distribution  Commodities 

Total 

Schools  & 
Child, Care 
Centers  y 

[Children 
[Partici- 
[ pa ting  y 

.Meals 

[Served 
[Free 
[Daily  a/ 

[USDA  •  Schools  U 
[Contri-  •  Child  Care 
'bution  *  Centers  a/ 

[Children 
[ Partici- 
[pating  y 

USDA  [  Schools  &  [Children [USDA 

Contri- [  Child  Care [Partici-’ Contri¬ 
bution  [  Centers  ^[paring  ^bution  c/ 

-  number  — 

-  -  -number-  -  -  - 

dollars  - 

-  -  number - -  - 

dollars 

Alabama 

1,001* 

11*7,81*3 

21,875 

1,900,792 

885 

173,528 

96,162 

1,004 

147,843 

1,996,954 

"^risona 

01*1* 

28,083 

2,160 

307,630 

y 

y 

2,31*6 

144 

28,083 

309,796 

Arkansas 

752 

93,398 

10,61*8 

1,215,018 

79U 

132,1*5(1 

11*6,366 

973 

191,603 

1,361,384 

California 

1,029 

163,627 

10,323 

2,001,916 

721 

21*2,71*3 

180,782 

1,538 

371,112 

2,182,698 

Colorado 

253 

28,59U 

1,552 

33l*,359 

205 

27,208 

1*6,730 

274 

35,275 

381,089 

Connecticut 

232 

36,775 

1,556 

298,335 

71 

15,71*3 

28,735 

303 

52,518 

327,070 

Dela^Tare 

80 

13,719 

1,259 

190,268 

1*9 

25,902 

17,1*3^ 

81 

13,824 

207,700 

District  of  Columbia 

8U 

12,917 

31*7 

51*,011 

- 

- 

84 

12; 917 

54,011 

Plorida 

675 

87,891* 

9,652 

1,099,052 

725 

11*3,220 

10U,76l 

1,297 

214,093 

1,203,813 

Georgia 

1,298 

202,228 

23,211* 

2,612,228 

2,981 

1*11*, 321 

175,61*7 

3,445 

475,050 

2,787,875 

L  Idaho 

185 

21,590 

1,252 

21*9,301 

11*1* 

21*,177 

29,918 

222 

27,838 

279,219 

'Aoinois 

1,703 

259,283 

111,659 

2,51*5,U83 

367 

316,256 

168,109 

1,916 

559,623 

2,713,592 

^idiana 

725 

100,21*0 

6,013 

1,101*,  676 

185 

59,316 

68,582 

'  781 

137,550 

1,173,258 

Iowa 

660 

81,156 

5,338 

81*9,651 

19 

3,515 

5,762 

6^ 

81,156 

855,413 

Kansas 

1*58 

35,078 

3,020 

1*61,81*1 

250 

21*,927 

79,91*5 

481 

37,262 

'541,786 

Kentucky 

51*9 

78,619 

11,023 

1,329,697 

11*9 

1*6,529 

56,066 

551 

78,717 

1,385,763 

Louisiana 

1,215 

11*2,570 

19,290 

1,789,1*21* 

1*93 

81,220 

82,680 

1,299 

156,235 

1,872,104 

J.'iaine 

323 

29,771 

1,83U 

236,155 

y 

21*,321 

323 

29,771 

260,476 

Maryland 

233 

37,087 

6,635 

337,571* 

y 

y 

27,277 

232 

37,087 

364,851 

Kassachusetts 

1,1*06 

182,631* 

l*,iio 

987,901* 

U7 

17,61J 

111,283 

1,417 

186,331 

1,099,187 

■itichigan 

1,119 

190,1*06 

13,598 

1,633,372 

1*7 

6,858 

24,61*1* 

1,149 

195,336 

1,653,016 

linnesota 

950 

111*,  680 

12,831* 

1,122,111* 

356 

69,71*6 

63,079 

1,004 

142,504 

1,185,193 

Mississippi 

71*0 

87,1*72 

8,7U8 

1,171*,055 

873 

106,212 

66,180 

1,175 

140,102 

1,240,235 

Missouri 

1,005 

115,157 

12,532 

1,U38,037 

298 

69 , 61*5 

103,759 

1,060 

127,905 

1,541,796 

Montana 

126 

13,790 

1,883 

170,287 

3 

750 

22,950 

129 

14,540 

193,237 

Nebraska 

31*7 

30,632 

3,038 

21*2,1*37 

50 

6,173 

13,881 

361 

32,428 

256,318 

Nevada 

35 

3,U58 

509 

1*7,639 

19 

2,917 

12,886 

54 

6,375 

60,525 

Nct  Hampshire 

223 

17,396 

1,308 

110,1*28 

19 

5,03U 

5,363 

239 

18,177 

115,791 

New  Jersey 

812 

107,11*6 

1,667 

908,838 

236 

36,1*38 

77,351 

975 

135,160 

936,189 

1  Nev*  I.'exico 

191 

19,673 

l*,63l*. 

217,067 

120 

13, nU 

54,805 

198 

21,511 

271,372 

New  York 

2,288 

1*26,586 

51,512 

3,865,585 

136 

75,358 

153,292 

2,353 

437,990 

4,013,377 

North  Carolina 

973 

215,017 

17>590 

2,805,066 

1,223 

311,71*1* 

152,333 

1,541 

382,795 

2,957,399 

North  Dakota 

1*00 

18,382 

5,71*9 

11*9,170 

110 

12,159 

20,050 

400 

18,302 

169,220 

Ohio 

1,079 

186,800 

ll*,396 

2,11*9,71*1* 

i*ia 

82,1*75 

120,21*4 

1,214 

222,555 

2,269,938 

Oklahoma 

1,270 

96,61*0 

U*,811 

1,267,321* 

1,129 

96,861* 

150,686 

1,510 

125,158 

1,418,010 

Oregon 

360 

1*1,613 

3,008 

1*59,103 

196 

1*7,966 

25,761 

484 

80,447 

484,864 

j  Pennsylvania 

1,105 

127, d72 

10,573 

1,090, 23U 

13 

5,289 

66,207 

1,107 

128,556 

1,150,441 

®ode  Island 

193 

2U,283 

659 

168,685 

55 

12,292 

33,532 

201 

26,203 

202,217 

!  Wuth  Carolina 

1,609 

169,620 

21*,  592 

1,920,217 

757 

82,722 

208,572 

1,609 

169,620 

2,128,769 

South  Dakota 

130 

12,903 

2,767 

181*,  286 

y 

14,224 

lOO 

12  908 

198,510 

Tennessee 

1,311 

152,971* 

15,762 

2,11*6,693 

1,022 

111,590 

94,580 

1,549 

166,437 

2,241,273 

Texas 

2,297 

251,1*23 

25,101 

3,391,290 

500 

120,1*78 

152,817 

2,519 

305,193 

3,544,115 

Utah 

21*2 

1*0,282 

1,370 

301*, 021 

21*3 

50,320 

49,247 

242 

40,282 

353,268 

Vermont 

138 

11,651* 

1,996 

91,1*73 

728 

51,182 

36,818 

866 

62,836 

128,291 

Virginia 

721 

101,906 

7,889 

1,179,070 

250 

1*7,736 

37,144 

721 

101,906 

1,216,214 

Washington 

607 

79,927 

3,923 

779,256 

398 

187,51*8 

51,127 

757 

232,643 

830,383 

!  West  Virginia 

1,117 

83,399 

11*,326 

1,022,181* 

1,083 

75,053 

95,380 

1,263 

89,351 

1,117,564 

'Wisconsin 

1,081 

115,891 

9,896 

901*,  712 

293 

39,781 

52,230 

1,181 

135,789 

956,942 

1,  vfyoraing 

111 

11,002 

575 

11*7,111* 

76 

10,655 

33,818 

111 

U,002 

130,932 

i  Alaska 

5 

931* 

385 

11,126 

5 

934 

11,126 

1  Hawaii 

U*8 

60,760 

3,51*8 

286,192 

y 

17,188 

148 

60,760 

303,380 

i  Caribbean  Area 

- 

- 

- 

1,789 

201,168 

’,368,503 

1,789 

201,168 

2,363,503 

I  Total 

35,791 

U,  718,339 

51*3,989 

51,292,11*2 

20,550 

3,687,965  5,833,555 

45,119  6,770,041  57,125,697 

'  ■  y  Participation  data  are  fcr  April,  191*6,  the  month  when  total  participation  was  at  its  peak. 
y  Includes  11,198  schools  with  a  participation  of  1,633,925  children  and  21*  child  care  centers  with  a  participation  of  1,538 
children  who  applied  fcr  and  received  both  indemnity  payments  and  direct  donations  of  USIVi  commodities, 
c/  Includes  indemnity  payments  and  the  value  of  Direct  Distribution  commodities. 
y  Mo  distribution  of  commodities  reported  for  the  month  of  April. 
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Farketing  Services 
(f)  Market  News  Service 

Objective:  To  enable  farmers  to  take  advantage  of  the  best  possible  market 

-price  for  agricultural  products  and  to  facilitate  orderly  m.arketing;  the 
market  news  service  reports  on  supplies  and  prices  of  the  most  important 
farm  products  in  many  of  the  leading  markets* 

Need-  for  Accurate  and  Impartial  Market  Data:  Before  the  Federal  market  nexvs 
service  was  established,  only  a  relatively  fev/  producers  could  get  needed 
information  in  time  to  be  of  practical  value  —  if  they  could  get  it  at 
all.  Too  frequently  the  information  that  did  reach  them  was  colored  to 
the  advantage  of  persons  seeking  to  profit  by  it. 

A  -  Market  News  service  aids  farmers  -  lYith  farm  production  valued 
in  excess  of  25  billion  dollars  annually,  accurate  and  unbiased  m.arket 
information  is  a  practical  necessity,  'Tithout  it,  producers,  buyers 
and  sellers  of  agricultural  commodities  cannot  plan  operations  to 
yield  best  retums  for  their  efforts  ' and  investments. 

Market  Nev/s  keeps  shippers  informed  of  mcvrlcet  demand,  thus  eliminating 
waste  and  loss, 'and  plays  an  important  part  in  the  effective  distribu¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  products. 

Strong  commercial  organizations  no  longer  have  monopoly  of  m.arket  infor¬ 
mation  available  only  through  their  far-flung  trade  coimections.  The 
distribution  of  information  by  the  Federal  Government  discourages  the 
dissemination  of  fictitious  and  misleading  market  information.  This 
gives  producers  who  supply  areas  for  which  market  news  is  available 
equal  oppo.rtunities# 

B  -  Market  News  used  for  marketing  research  -  The  official,  record 
of  trading  activities  provides  a  continuous  story  for  use  by  marketing 
specialists  and  economists  in  making  studies  and  analyses  of  .production, 
demand,  price,  and  distribution.  It  aids  economic  research  in  improving 
marketing  methods.  In  addition,  the  official  market  nev/s  record  sup¬ 
plies  background  informa.tion  required  by  various  Government  agencies,  and 
persons  and  organizations  outside  of  Government,  in  carrying  out  pro¬ 
grams  dealing  v;ith  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts, 

C  -  Demand  for  service  continues  to.  grow  -  Market  news  , service  was 
started  in  1915  as  a  result  of  interest  and  dem.and  expressed  for  it. 

The  service  has  grovn  tremendously  in  both  popular  demand  and  acceptance. 
Market  nev/s  is  now  nationvdde.  The  time  and  space  givqn  to  market  infor¬ 
mation  by  radio  stations,,  press  services  and  newspapers  are  proof  of  the 
public  interest  in  thp  service,.  Most  newspapers  -  particularly  in  farm 
areas  -  carry  market  nev>rs  as  a  regular  feature.  The  number  of  radio 
stations  broadcasting  such  reports  \^as  more  than  500  last  year  -  xvell 
over  half  the  radio  stations  in  the  country,  A  number  of  stations 
supply  facilities  that  enable  the  reports  to  broadcast  direct  from  the 
market. 


. .  ..  lyi. 

Method  of  CollGcting  and  Disseminating  .I.hrket  Do.ta.; 


A  -  J''.arket  Information  coriected  during  trading  hours  -  Reporters 
viho  secure  the  information  vAiich  goes  into  market  reports  inteririev/ 
buyers  and  sellers  during  trading , hours  and  inspect  records  made  avail¬ 
able  by  these  trade  interests.  They  observe  actual  transactions  and 
make  an  appraisal  of  the  quality,;  grade,  and  condition  of  the  com¬ 
modities  since  these  are  importbint  factors  in  determining  v/hethcr  the 
established  prices  are  actually  higher,  lower,  or  unchanged  ' from- pre-  .. 
vious  trading  periods. 

In  addition,  information  on  shipments  from  producing  centers  and  arrivals 
at  terminal  markets  is  received  from  railroads  and  boat  linos.  Reports 
of  truck  unloads  at  certain  large  cities  and  warehousemen’s  re.ports  of 
stocks  in  storage  are  collected.  .  Nuiaerous  contacts  with  other  groups 
are  made  for  essential  information. 

B  -  Reports  go  to  public  by  radio,  press,  telegraph,  mail,  telephone 
■and  bulletin  board  -  Information  received  at  any  one  market  is  quickly 
made'  available  to  the  public  by  m-eons  of  radio,  press,  telephone,  mail 
and  bulletin  boards*  It  is  further  distributed  v;idoly  over  a  leased 
wire  system  of  about  8,700  mLilos,  and  commercial  telegraph  r/ires  to  all 
important  trading  centers,  through  trade  and  farm  publications,  com¬ 
mercial-  and  financial  institutions  and  other  agencies,  Dailj''  Biarket 
reports  are  mailed  to  thousands  of  interested  persons  on  request, 

C  -  Cooperative  agreements  expand  market  news  coverage  v/ithin  State  - 
Cooperative  agreements  arc  entered  into  v;ith  State  Departments  of  - 
Agriculture  in  order  to  obtain  local  market  news'  coverage  v;ithin  the 
State.  Each  agreement  specifies  the  services  to  be  rendered.  Contribu¬ 
tions  of  cooperating  states  under  such  agreements  m,akc  possible  a  more 
expanded  program  than  could  be  conducted  with  only  a  Federal  appropria¬ 
tion,  Table  I  attached  shows  the  states  cooperating  im  ma.rkct  nev;s 
reporting. 

Volume  and  Extent  of  Market  News  Service;  Daily  market  ne*vYS  reports  are 
issued  in  42  largo  marketing  centers  and  about  40  tcmpora.ry  offices 
located  in  the  major  producing  and  distributing  points.  The  reports 
cover  the  movement,  market  supplies,  quality,  and  price  trends  and 
quotations  on  livestock,  meats,  v/ool,  fruits,  vegetables,  dairy  and 
poultry  products,  grain,  hay,  seeds,  foodstuffs,  rice,,  hops,  beans, 
cottonseed,  and  other  products. 

In  1946  there  wore  more  than  850,000*  broadcasts  of  market  information 
over  500  radio  stations.  All  large,  press'  wire  services  in  the  country 
carry  some  of  the  reports,  and  40  metropolitan  nev/spapers,  having  a  total 
circulation  of  11,000,000,  publish  them  regularly.  More  -than  19,000,000 
mimeographed  reports  vrere  distributed  last  year  to  pereons  requesting  them. 
Table  II  attached  reflects  this  activity  by  commodity  group,  .  The  market 
reporting  program  is  conducted  on  a  nation-v/ide  scale  under  the  following 
projects  or  commodity  groups; 

‘  1,  Market  Nev/s  on  Livestock,  Moats  and  ilool, 

2,  Market  News  on  Fruits  and  Vegetables, 

3,  Market  Nows  on  Dairy  and  Foultiy  Products. 

4, '  Market  Nev/s  on  Grain  Products, 

■{“  TT.-^-ir.rc?  /-^-n  H  ■h'h Oin  c  n - 
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The  attached  Kiap  (Table  III)  shows  by  coinmodity  group  the  permanent 
market  nows  offices,  indicating  the  markets  whore  service  is  considered 
to  be  adequate  and  markets  whore  partial  service  novi  furnished  should 
bo  expanded# 

The  follovri.ng  examples  of  recent  accomplishments  are  cited  to  show  pro¬ 
gross  by  comraodity  group; 

1«  Market  Nows  on  livestock,  meats  and  vraol; 

'NevJ'  work  authorized  at  Billings,  Hontana  and  Dos  Moines,  Ipwa  - 

Market  Nov/s  reports  were  started  in  two  important  areas  in  1946: 

(a)  A  now  office  was  opened  at  Billings,  Montana,  inaugurating  a  report¬ 
ing  service  covering  livestock  marketings  (largely  cattle  and  sheep)  at 
public  and  auction  markets.  At  the  request  of  the  cattle  end  sheep  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Montana,  Idaho  and  VJyoming,  Congress  increased  the  1946  appro¬ 
priation  '58,700  for  this  office.  Livestock  accounts  for  at  least  50  per¬ 
cent  of  total  cash  farm  income  in  this  arcaj  (b)  Reports  on  direct  sales 
of  sheep  and  lambs  to  packers  v/cro  started  at  Des  Moines,  Iov;a,  similar 
to  the  hog  marketing  reports  issued  regularly.  Through  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  State  of  Iowa,  it  was  possible  to  add  this  service 
v;ithout  increasing  Federal  costs. 

2 .  Market  nows  on  fruits  and  vegetables; 

A*  Nov/  work  undertaken  at  Lakeland,  Florida  -  In  1946,  Congress 
increased  the  appropriation  51,700  ior  one-half  of  the  cost  of  special 
Florida  citrus . reports  to  bo  issued  in  cooperation  rath  the  Florida  State 
Marketing  Bureau.  Such  reports  v/oro  prepared  and  issued  at  Lakeland, 
Florida,  throughout  the  shipping  season  for  the  1945-1946  citrus  crop. 
These  reports  come  under  three  general  classifications  —  grapefruit, 
oranges  and  tangerines.  The  reports  are  used  by  shippers  and  sales 
agencies  in  the  proper  jii  stributi on  of  the  ' citrus  crop,  which  totalled 
75,000  cars  during  the  1945-1946  season. 

B.  Nev/  Seasonal  Offices  operated  at  Grand  Junction,  Colorado; 

Spartanburg,  South  Co.rolina;  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota; 

And  Belle  Glade,  Florida  -  Seasonal  offico-s  were  operated 
for  the  first  time  at  (1)  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  and  at  Spartanburg, 
South  Carolina,  to  cover  marketing  of  the  poach  crop  in  these  sections; 
and  (2)  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota  (not  operated  since  1929)  covering 
the  m.arkoting  season  for  Rod  River  Valley  potatoes.  The  period  of 
operation  of  the  Belle  Glade,  Florida,  vegetable  office  was  made  con¬ 
tinuous  from  November  1,  to  May  17.  Prc'/iously  it  had  operated  from 
about  November  1  to  December  31,  and  from  March  15  to  May  15. 

C.  Co.rrier  reports  give  timely  market  information  -  A  daily  tele¬ 
graphic  report  is  sent  to  V/ashington  by  each  railroad  division,  express 
division,  or  boat  line  originating  shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
during  the  proAdous  24  hours  (midnight  to  midnight),  gi-^/ing  States  and 
districts  of  origin.  This  information  is  consolidated  and  released  over 
the  Market  News  leased  wire  netvrork,  and  by  commercial  telegraph  about 
9; 00  A.M.  oo.ch  business  day.  During  the  1945  calendar  year  1,010,080 
cars  were  reported. 
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3.  liarkct  no\7S  on  d.?.iry  and  poultry  products; 

Additional  reporting  information  -  It  v;as  possible  vdth  available 
funds  and  personnel  to  make  the  follordng  additions  to  the,  reports  during 
1946: 


Office 


Information  Added 


Boston 


Nevr  York 
Chicago 
Los  /ingeles 
Seattle 


Daily  pric-es  of  ice-packed  and  dry  packed  dressed 
I-Ievj-  England  poultry.  '  ViTeekly  prices  of  non-fat 
dry  milk  solids,  dried  whey,  frozen  cream,  and 
plastic  cream. 

Yfcckly  prices  en  frozen  and  dried  eggs. 

Weekly  prices  on  frozen  eggs  and  dressed  poultry. 

Weekly  dresse'd  poultry  prices. 

Live  poult.ry  price  reports  put  on  daily  basis 
(formerly  twice  wbekly.) 


4.  Market  news  on  gro.in  products; 

Scope  of  Current  Work  -  During  the  fiscal  year  1946,  the  m.arket 
nev/s  information  on  grain,  feed,  seed,  hors  and_  related  commodities 
having  a  market  value  of  6.5  billion  dollars  v/as  compiled,  analyzed, 
and  disseminated  to  the  industry. 


The  Washington  Office  compiled  and  emalyzod  domestic  crop 'and  market 
information  rmd  obtained  through  official  and  trade  sources  information 
from  countries  important  as  markets  for  /morican  grain  or  v/hero  Dnitcd 
Sto.tcs  growers  face  foreign  competition  in  world  markets’.  This  material 
was  incorpo rated  with  that  obtained  locally  by  the  7  permanent  field 
offices  and  from  the  27  commercial  correspondents.  Basic  statistical 
material  required  for  appraisal  of  market  conditions  was  prepared  and  re¬ 
leased  to  farmers  and  feeders  in  special  reports. 


5.  Market  news  on  cottonseed; 

Reports  compiled  and  nailed  from  3  offices  -  Cottonseed  production 
in  this  country- amounts  to  about  5  million  tons  ouinually,  valued  at 
about  0250  millions.  The  movement  of  this  crop  to  oil  mills  is  reported 
from  throe  central  points  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  -  Atlauita,  Dallas,  and 
I'lcmphis.  Throughout  the  crushing  season  reports  arc  issued  weekly  in  the 
form  of  mdm.cographcd  reviews.  These  reports  sho’w  farmers  y/hat  their 
cotton  seed  is  v/orth  by  grade,  ojid  guide  ginners  and  oil  mill  operators 
in  buying  and  selling  seed.  Lo.st  yca.,r  the  reports  were  essential  to  the 
effective  operation  of  the  Cottonseed  Price  Support  progrom. 

6.  Cold  Storage  Report; 

Provides  essential  data  on  cold  storage  warehouses  in  the 

united  States  -  The  Cold  Storage  Report  furnishes  data  on 
the  total  quantity  of  each  kind  of  food  stored  in  refrigerated  lya.rc- 
houses;  shows  the  capacity  of  refrigerated  warehouses  by  type  of  ware¬ 
house,  temperature  range  and  by  States;  .and  gives  by  type  the  amoiunt  of 
space  occupied  and  unoccupied  throughout  the  country.  This  informa^tion 
is  obtained  regularly  b3''  volunta.ry  reports  from  practically  every  opcra.tor 
of  a  cold  storage  vmirchousc  in  the  country. 
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B»  Eighty-eight  products  no'a  covered  -  During  the  past  ycar^  six 
nev;  commodities  wore  added  to  the  report  making  a  total  of  eighty-eight 
products  covered.  Special  features  recently  added  to  the  report  include 
(l)  an  analytical  table  giving  a  summary  of  "first  of  the  month  holdings 
of  products",  (2)  a  bar  chart  representing  total  v/oight  of  commodities 
in  storage,  (o)  a  table  showing  warehouse  occupancy  in  key  v/archousing 
centers,  (4)  holdings  of  fish,  and  (5)  commodity  holdings  of  all  Govern¬ 
ment  a-gcncies  by  regions. 

Special  reports  arc  issued  from  time  to  time  to  give  advance  information 
as  to  the  Ovdcquacy  of  storage  space  for  preserving  seasonal  products 
such  as  apples  or  eggs.  These  reports  arc  the  only  source  of  such  infor¬ 
mation,  and  arc  widely  used  by  warehousemen,  processors,  dealers,  farm 
organizations,  bankers,  research  agencies,  and  various  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

In  o.ddition  to  the  normal  uses  of  the  information  obtained  through  this 
service,  during  the  past  periods  of  food  and  material  shortages  the  infer 
nation  has  been  widely  used  by  agencies  of  Government  for;*  (l)  deter¬ 
mining  where  expansion  of  warehouse  space  is  necessary,  (2)  planning  and 
carrying  out  programs  to  get  the  most  effective  use  of  cold  storage  space 
and  (3)  making  available  to  the  public  information  as  to  lAhcrc  space  can 
bo  found  for  commodities  that  would  otherwise  spoil. 
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.TABJ.E  I 

Market  News  Service 

Fodoral-Stato  Cooperative  Agreements,  Fisco.l  Year  1946 


Cooperating 

State 

Commodity  Group 

; Livestock,  Meats 
:  and  wool 

Fruits  and 
Vegetables 

Dairy  and 
Poultry 

Grains  &  Food 
Products 

Alabama 

:  ^ 

X 

X 

X  l/ 

Arizona 

X 

California 

X 

X 

•V 

y*. 

X 

Florida 

X 

X 

Illinois 

X 

Icc'Va 

X  1/ 

X  1/ 

X  1/ 

Louisiana 

X  2/ 

Maine 

X 

Maryland 

Y 

X 

Mi  chi  g. an 

X 

X 

Minnesota 

X 

New  Jersey 

X 

Now  York 

X 

X 

North  Carolina 

X 

X  1/ 

Ohio 

X 

X  1/ 

Oklahoma 

X 

0  regon 

X 

Pennsylvania 

X 

South  Carolina 

X 

Tennessee 

X 

Texas 

X 

Utah 

X 

Virginia 

1 

X 

X 

'Washington 

X 

X 

Wisconsin 

X 

Total  States 

9 

20 

7 

6 

Territory  of 

Hawaii 

X 

V  Begun  during  fiscal  year  1946^  The  loxva  Agrcoricnt  is  a  further  step  in 
reporting  Dairy  and  Poultry  prices  at  country  shipping  points,  a  type 
of  reporting  that  gives  producers  current  information  on  prices  at 
points  close  to  lAiicrc  their  products  a.rc  first  sold. 

_2/  During  fiscal  year  1946,  a  new  agreement  provided  for  issuance  of 
special  sweet  potato  reports  by  the  how  Orleans  Office. 
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TABLE  II 


Market  News  Activity  by  Convnodity  Group 
Fiscal  Year  1946 


Commodity 

Number  of 

Fiold 

Offices 

Number  of 
Buyers  and 

Radio  Dis 

semination 

Mimeographed 
Releases  to 

Group 

Sellers 

Interviowod 

Number 

of 

Stations 

Number  of 
Broad¬ 
casts 

Press,  Radio, 
Individuals  & 
Other  Groups 

Livestock,  Meats 
‘’Tool 

L&M  30 

Wool  1 

31 

Perraanent  21 
Seasonal  41 
(about) 

6,147. 

1,310 

800 

485 

500 

(included 

above) 

330,640 

216,844 

5,000,000 

6,521,000 

1,951,225 

fruit  &  Vegetable . 

Dairy  &  Poultry 
products  . . 

17 

’'2,121 

,  297  ■ 

143,942 

.4,640,000 

Grain  Products*** 

7 

1/  111 

242 

168,831 

909,239 

Cottonseed  •*«..* 

3 

2/  30 

— 

— 

186,417 

Cold  Storage  .•*• 

None 

3/ 

— 

— 

31,200 

1/  Includes  27  commercial  correspondents  under  s pccial  agreoment  who  furnish 
market  inf ormation • regularly  where  no  field  officQ  is  maintained* 

2/  During  marketing  season,  approximately  August  15  to  January  15. 

3/  Infoianation  supplied  by  questionnaire* 
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(g)  Market  Inspection  of  Farm  Products 

Objective:  To  provide  an  impartial  inspection  and  gracing  service  for 

form  products,  based  on  Federal  standards  as  to  class,  quality  and 
condition  of  the  commodities. 

The  Problem  and  Need  for  Federal  Inspection  and  Grading  Service:  The 
orderly  and  equitable  marketing  of  farm  products  requires  accurate 
and  impartial .  des cripti on  of  the  farm  products  in  order  that  buyer 
and'' seller  a^ke  may  know  whether  specifications  are  being  met,  and 
that  the  producer  maj'-  obtain  the  best  financial  returns  for  his  pro¬ 
duct.  Such  an  unbiased  description  of  products  is  represented  by  the 
federal  inspection  certificate  which  has  become  the  common  language 
in  marketing  of  farm  products.  The  certificate  helps  to  settle. dis¬ 
putes  arising  a^mong  buyers,  sellers,  carriers  and  others. 

The  premiums  and  discourts  obtaiined  for  federal  grades  in  the  prices 
paid  producers  encourage  wider  e.doption  of  federal  inspection  service. 
Grading  increases  farm  income  by  encouraging  the  production  of  higher 
quality  products.  Further,  it  enaoles  farmers  and  dealers  to  move  to 
each  market  or. outlet  the  gra.de  of  product  desired, 

’With  the  increase  in  food  production  during  recent  years,  demand  for 
federal  inspection  service  has  expanded  to  such  an  extent  that  this 
service  is  now  considered  a  definite  part  of  the  system  for  market- 
farm  products.  Growers,  processors,  wholesalers,  brokers,  chain 
stores  and  bankers  have  used  the  inspection  service  more  extensively 
in  recent  years  than  during  any  previous  period  since  the  service 
started.  This  increased  demand  indicates  a  greater  interest  in  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  their  products  and  a  v/ider  recognition  on  tjie 
part  of  consumers  of  the  value  of  graded  products. 

Method  of  Operation*  Inspection  service  is  provided  upon  request  at 
a  nominal  fee.  Cc^lections  for  the  service  are  us'ed  to  pay  a  large 
part  of  the  expenses  of  the  inspection  force.  The  majority  of  the  work 
is  done  under  cooperative  agreements  with  States  or  private  agencies. 
Certificates’ are  issued  by  inspectors  who  are  either  federally  employ(!^d 
or  federally  licensed,  Linceseesare  trained  and  supervised  by  federal 
supervisors  who  are  responsible  for  the  uniform  interpretation  and 
application  of  United  States  Standards. 

The  work  of  inspection,  or  grading  and  certification  is  conducted  along 
five  commodity  lines,  as  follows: 

1,  Fresh  and  processed  fruits  and  vegetables, 

2,  Dairy  and  poultry  products. 

3,  Rice,  hay,  beans,  peas,  seed  and  hops. 

4,  Meats. 

5,  Cottonseed. 

Most  Inspections  are  made  at  Receiving  Markets,  Shipping  Points,  and 
Proces  sing  Pl  a  nt  si 


Fruit  and  vegetable  inspectors  examine  carloads  at  recei’uing 
markets  and  shipping  points  for  comriercial,  public  and  private  agencies 
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special  type  of  service  is  rendered  at.  canning  plants  and  processing 
plants  for  frozen,  diried  or  dehydrated  products. 

Dairy  and  poultry  products  are  inspected  and  gradea  for  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  or  conmercial  firms  at  terminal  markets,  public  ware¬ 
houses,  and  processing  plants.. 

Grain  products  are  inspected  at  terminal  markets  and  in  producing 
areas  for  hay,  milled  rice,  beans,  seed  and  hops. 

Feat  grading  at  packing  establishments  involves  grade  identifica¬ 
tion  by  applying  official  stamp  on  fresh  and  frozen  meat,  cured  or 
manufactured  meat  arid  meat  products. 

Cottonseed  grades  are  based  on  a  chemical  analysis  of  sdmples 
drawn  at  cottonseed  crushing  mills,  ‘  ' 

Revenue*  In  addition  to  the  earnings  that  a.re  used  to  defray  the  cost 
of  inspections,  the  sum  deposited  annually  to  the  “miscellaneous  re- 
"ceipts"  accouiit  of  the  Treasury  amounts  to  about  90  percent  of  this 
appropriation.  During  the  war  years  the  material  expansion  in  the 

volume  of  inspection  and  grading  w^ork  resulted  in  corresponding  in¬ 
creases  in  deposits  w'hich  in  1945  reached  97  percent  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion,  however,  a.fter,V-J  Day  the  volume  of  inspections  declined  so 
that  in  1946  deposits  to  miscellaneous  receipts  amounted  to  ;k)465,975 
or  87  percent  of  the  expenditures  under  this  appropriation, 

Exaiiiples  of  Progress  and  Current 'Programs  • 

Fresh  and  Processed  Fruits  and  Vegetables:  During  1946  fresh  fruit, 
and  vegetable 'inspections  were  furnished  in  practically  every  State 
through  cooperative  agreements  with  State  agencies.  The  total  volume 
of  processed  fruits  and  vegetables  inspected  reflected  increases  in 
commercial  inspections  and  decreases  in  inspection  for  Government 
agencies , 

Canned  Products;  Commercial  inspection  of  canned  products  in¬ 
creased  72  percent  over  1945,  Inspection  of  cannery  peas  under  new 
United  States  Standards  ■'was  started  in  paryland.  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  A  marked  increase  in  this  work  is  anticipated,  _,,0n  the 
other  hand,  unfavorable  weather  conditions  on  the  East  Coast  curtailed 
the  processing  of  tomatoes,  the  leading  commodity  volume  of  inspec¬ 
tions  for  processing.  Likewise,  drastic  reduction  in  volume  of  Govern¬ 
ment  purchases  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  1946  inspections  of  canned 
goods  to  about  40  percent  of  the  194.5  volume.  It.  is  anticipated  that 
this  decrease  -will  be  offset  within  a  short  time  by  increased  use  of 
the  service  by  the  industry. 

Frozen  and  Dried  Products;  Inspections  of  frozen  fruits  and 
vegetable s -were  nearly  equal  to  those  in  1945,  while  inspections  of^ 
dried  or  dehydrated  products  increased  greatly  principally  due  to  the 
increase  in  Government  purchases  of  dehydrated  potatoes.  Much  of  the 
post  V-J  Day  Government  inspection  was  in  connection  with  the  handling 
and  distribution  of  surplus  Government-o'wnod  food  supplies. 
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Continuous-  Inspection,  Service-,  a  special  type  of  service  rendered, 
to  individual  processors  reque.sting.it,  has  continued  to  prove  increas¬ 
ingly  popular.  The  service  was  given  to  87  companies  and  114  plants  in 
fiscal  year  1946  compared  with  56  companies  and  74  plants  in  1945, 

Dairy  and  Poultry  Products*  The  major  share  of  dairy  and  poultry  pro- 
ducts  inspected  and  graded  in  fiscal  year  1946  continued  to  be  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Government  purchases  and  disp ositions w  Inspections  were 
for  the  araied  forces,  .ships  under  V.ar;  Shipping  Administration  and  at 
public  -warehouses  prior  to  disposal  of  the  products. 

As  government  .proqurement  declined,  marketing  of  dairy  and  poultry 
products  returned  to  regular  commercial  chejinels.  This  has  brought  , 
about  a  greater  interest  and  demand  for  commercial  inspection  and 
grading.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  dried  eggSj  poultry, 
ard  poultry  proaucts,  l/vith  the  gradual  return  of  ships  to  private 
operation,  shipping  companies  are  continuinj^,  the  inspection  and  grad¬ 
ing  service  on  dairy  and  poultry  products. 

The  inspection  of  poultry"  and  poultry  products  foi'  condition  and  whole¬ 
someness  has  expcmded  since  the  end  of  the  war,'  As  of  Octo'ber  1946' 
this  service  was  being  furnished  in  127  plants  :  compared  with  92'  plants 
during  fiscal  year  19a 5, 

Face,  .Hay,  Beans,  Peas,  Seed  and  Hops;  The  quantity  inspected  during 
fiscal  year  IQ'ib  v;as  laore  than  double  the  five-year  average  for  1957- 
1941,  The  decrease  below  last  year  was  due  to  the  aecline  of  govern¬ 
ment  purchases  and  smaller  production, 

A  special  service  was  given  to  the  Qua rtermsi star  Coi'ps,  U.  S,  Army, 
in  the  purchase  of  larger  quantities  of  t^nns  and  peas, 

Grov/ers  Obtain  Premiums  for  Certain  Grades  of  Hay-  The  quantity 
of  hay  inspected  ms  60  percent  greater  than  in  1945  and  only  slightly 
less  than  the  record  year  1944.  A  large  volume  of  hay  inspection  was 
made  in  California  where  prices  on  hay  were  at  or  near  OPA  ceilings 
and  growers  used  inspection  service  in  order  to  obtain  premiums  . for 
certain  grr.des  of  high  quality  hay,  _  '.' 

Hops  Inspecteu  for  Leaf  and  Seed  Content;  The  Fiop  inspection 
service  has  no-w^  functioned"  for  two  full  crop  years  during  which  time 
all  the  hops  produced  in  the  United  States  have  been  inspected  and 
certificated  for  leaf  and  stem  content  and  for  seed  content. 

Use  of  Aspirator  for. fore  Accurate  Analysis  of  Hops*  During  194  6 
all  State  inspection  laboratories  used  an  aspirator,  a  device  w-nich. 
has  raised  the  percentage  of  accuracy  and  reduced  the  time  rcquiredl  in 
analyzing  samples,  a  device  has  also  been  developed  and  tested  for 
selecting  a  representative  portion  of  a  large  sample  or  group  of  santples 
for  analysis.  This  deviqe,  to  be  used  by  all  inspection  la'boratorie  s 
in  the  coming  season,  will  further  ir.-prove  the  accuracy  of  the  final  re¬ 
sults  and  also,  reduce  time  and  labor  required,  in  analyzing  samples. 
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Milled  Rice  Inspections  Largest  on  Record:  The  total  volume  of 
milled  rice  inspected  was  the  largest  on  record  including  inspection 
for  grade  and  factor  analysis.  For  the  second  consecutive  year  spec¬ 
ial  service  vms  rendered  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  eval¬ 
uating  supplies  of  rice  in  California  and  the  Southern  States  for  use 
on  Government  programs .  Over  8  million  pounds  of  rough  rice  were 
examined  for  condition  and  inspected  for  grade  for  the  Chicago  Quar-ter- 
master  Depot,  U,  S.  Army,  In  California  certificates  were  issued  on 
2,610  samples  of  rice  for  milling  tests.  The  results  of  these  tests 
served  to  evaluate  the  rice  in  terms  of  the  yield  of  milled  rice  from 
the  lots  from  which  the  samples  were  taken  and  appropriate  premiums 
and  discounts  were  applied  under  the  OPii.  schedule  of  prices. 

Seed  Verification  Service  Remains  Normal:  Seed  verification  send 
seed  dockage  services  continued  to  serve  approximately  the  same  number 
of  seedmen.  The  volume  of  alfalfa  seed  verified  as  to  origin  in  1946 
was  over  8  million  pounds  more  than  in  1945,  the  lowest  on  record.  Of 
all  alfalfa  seed  sold  by  producers  to  seed  dealers,  an  estiiuated  60 
percent  in  1945  and  72  percent  in  1946  was  verified  as  to  origin.  The 
amount  of  red  clover  verified  as  to  origin  was  the  lovjest  since  the 
beginning  of  the  service  in  1927,  The  short  crop  of  clover,  together 
with  high  price,  made  its  sale  easy  vdthout  offering  it  as  verified- 
origin  seed. 

Supervised  and  Analyzed  Soybean  Samples*  In  cooperation  mth  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  41  chemists  and  their  laboratories  v/ere 
found  satisfactory  and  recommended  for  approval  to  analyze  samples  of 
soybeans  under  the  Government  Support  Program.  In  adaition  to  super¬ 
vising  the  work  of  these  approved  chemists.  Federal  employees  handled 
check  samples  and  appeals  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  original 
analyses  as  well  as  appeals  by  processors,  A  total  of  7,452  sam.ples 
was  handled. 

Meats*  The  volume  of  meat  and  meat  products  graded  and  certified  in 
1946  w£is  more  than  ten  times  that  of  any  prewar  year,  although  approx¬ 
imately  one-half  billion  pounds  less  than  in  1945. 

The  Federal  meat  grading  service  conducted  in  1946  covered  two  major 
types  of  activities*  (1)  Grading  for  Comr  ercial  Purposes  According 
to  Federal  Standards  -  It  is  estirrx.ted  that  more  than  90  percent  of 
all  carcass  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and  mutton  was  federally  graded  and 
grade  stamped  during  the  year,  i  eat  grading,  a  permissive  service  in 
normal  times,  continued  to  be  mandatory  tlirough  1946  as  a  price  con¬ 
trol  and  compliance  criterion.  However,  on  October  15,  1946,  when 
meat  price  ceilings  were  lifted,  meat  grading  service  returned  to  n 
permissive  basis.  Several  new  substations  establisiied  in  areas  where 
grading  service  had  not  formerly  been  available  placed  the  national 
grading  service  on  a  new  high  peak  as  far  as  number  of  gre.ding  con¬ 
tacts  were  concerned.  Present  indications  are  that  the  volume  of 
commercial  grading  will  continue  much  liigher  than  prewar,  (2)  Grading 
for  Governmient  Purchases  consists  of  official  examination  of  meat  and 
meat  products  for  compliance  with  purchase  contract  specifications, 
and  certification  and  acceptance  of  such  product  as  a  basis  for  payment. 
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This  examination  process  declined  after  V-J  Day,  but  increased  when 
shipments  of  relief  foods  were  reestablished  during  1946.  in  rapidly 
increasing  quantities.  Now  that  governmental  ourchases  of  meat  for 
foreign  claimants  has. been  discontinued,  most  specification  graders 
have  been  dropped  f-^om  the  rolls. 

Cottonseed;  During  the  fiscal  year  1946  a  total  of  1^^3,357  samples, 
representing  2,800,000  tons  of  cottonseed,  were  analysed  and  their 
grade  certified.  A  method  has  been  developed  for  incorporating  the 
residual  lint  content  in  the  formula  for  determining  the  quantity  in¬ 
dex  of  cottonseed.  This  method  will  be  tested  during  the  1946-1947 
season  before  it  is  recommended  for  adoption. 

Cottonseed  Revenue;  The  cottonseed  grading  project  continued 
to  be  self-supporting  as  reflected  in  the  follovdng  table; 

Earnings 


1,  Fees  for  grading  .  30,931 

2,  Reanalysis  fees  . . .  86 

3,  Samplers’  license  foes  .  .  ; .  1,905 

a.  Chemists’  license  fees  .  8  20 

Total  Earnings  . .  !;p.33,7a2 

E:;cpenciitures  (lncludirij_.  Overtime)  . ^  32,652 
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(h)  ^'arketing  Farm  Products 


Objective ;  To  promote  more  efficient  and  orderly  m8.rketing  of  farm  and 
food  products  through  fact  finding  and  analysis,  farketing  methods 
and  facilities,  ana  distribution  practices,  are  stuaied  for  ii. prove- 
ment  and  aajustment  to  changed  conditions;  new  outlets  and  expanded 
markets  are  encouraged;  and  the  ^system  of  Federal  grade  standard! za-_ 
tion  for  farm  products  is  developed,  expanded,-  and  kept  abreast  of 
changing  marketing  practices. 

The  Problem  and  Need  for  the  hork:  The  proulems  of  marketing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  farm,  products  .are  .especially  acute' at  -the  -pres-ent  tima;  Agri¬ 
cultural  production  increased  about  one-third  during  the  war.  At  the 
same  time  marketing  v/ork  was  directed  to  emergency  problems  and  normal 
marketing  channels  were  disrupted  in  the  face  of  the  Government's  sup¬ 
ply  programs  and  the  control  of  price  and  utilization.  The  orderly  re- 
es,tablishment  of  normal  peacetime  marketing  channels,  together  with  an 
improved  marketing  service  program  will  help  to  solve  many  of  the 
present-day  problems  of  m.arketing  farm  products. 

Changes  in  general  economic  conditions,  methods  of  processing,  the  ■ 
introduction  of  new  commodities  or  the_  appearance  of  ,o,ld,, commodities 
in  new  forms,  all  contribute  to  making  marketing  problems  continuous 
and  difficult  of  solution.  To  discharge  its  responsibility  for  meeting 
these  problems,  the  Department  (1)  establishes  standards  for  farm  crops, 
(2)  recommends  improvements  in  distribution  methods,  and  (3)  estab- 
li,shes  production  goals, 

1,.  Standards  are  Established;  National  standards  may ,  be  ’’mandatory" 
or  "permis  sive'J  ’’  ’  Cotton  and  grain  standards  are  mandatory;  no  other 
standards ‘ may  be  lawfully  used  if  cotton  or  grain  are  sold  by  grade 
and  shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  In  most  cases,  stand- 
ard3  for  other  products  are  permissive;  that  is.,  ..th.ey.  ape.  for.  use  by 
the  general  public  as  a  quality  measure  in  buying  and  s.elling. 

Generally,  the  characteristics  that  determine  graae  are  tangible 
things  like  size,  weight,  and  freedom  from  defects  and  ;decay.  It  is 
relatively  simple  to- define  such  character! stic.s  as  these.  .  But,  with 
some  products  —  butter,  for 'example,  color,  flavor,  and 'body  are  grade¬ 
determining  factors.  And  even  though  such  qualities  are  sometimes  dif¬ 
ficult  to  measure  precisely,  'they  nevertheless  must  be  hefined  in  the 
grades  in  a  way  that  will  fill  ordinary  commercial  needs.  A^.s-in,  official 
standards  cannot  be  hard  and  .fast  for  all.  time.  Changing  marketing  con¬ 
ditions  call  for  flexible  standards.  ;  Before  the  grades  are  recommended 
they  are  tested  under  actual  .co;mrerclal  conditions.  Sometimes  the  de¬ 
mand  for  grades  necessitates  the  issuance  of  tentative  grades  based  on 
the  best  information  available,;  but.  these  need  to  be  studied  further  Or 
tried  out  before  they  are  promulgated  as  official  standards, 

Nev/  devices  and  methods  for  testing  farm  products,  for.  grade  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  devised  by  federally  employed  technicians.  Recent 
accomplishments  include  the  adaptation  of  a  galvanometer  to  crushing 
apparatus  for  quickly  determining  the  moisture  content  of  grain;  de¬ 
vices  to  determine  grain  dockage  and  test  weight  per  bushel,  to  show 
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the  color  of  honey,  hay,,  cotton,  and  aid  in  determining  the  quality  of 
eggs.  Pressure  testers  indicate  the  maturity  of  apples,  pears,  and 
other  fruits.  Hydrometers,  refractometers,  and  other  laboratory  equip¬ 
ment  are  used  in  grading  certain  processed  products  to  determine  den¬ 
sity,  sugar  percentages,  the  relation  of  soluble  solids  to  juice,  and 
the  cloudiness  of  liquor  in  canned  foods. 

2.  Distribution  Methods  are  Improved;  Programs  are  developed  to 
encourage  more  direct  movement  of  products  from  farms  to  processing 
plants  and  to  terminal  markets,  and  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
food  industries  in  the  use  of  improved  methods  of  processing,  handling, 
and  marketing. 

These  programs  are  based  on  studies  of  trends  in  methods  of  assembling 
at  shipping  point,  and  in  methods  of  processing,  storing,  and  hauling; 
studies  of  practices  that  will  move  products'  to  consumers  more  quickly, 
more  efficiently,  and  in  ways  that  will  maintain  quality  longer; 
studies  of  possible  ways  of  lessening  the  effect  on  efficient  distribu¬ 
tion  of  various  local  and  State  laws  that  impede  the  movement  of  farm 
products  across  State  lines; 'and  studies  of  r.ibthod's-  Of  eliminating 
overlapping  and  duplication  in  assembly  and  distribution,  and  of 
measures  to  expand  consuxaption. 

Over-all  studies  are  made  on  a  continuing  basis  during  the  year  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  basic  principles  and  yardsticks  to  be  employed  as 
guides  in  the  consideration  of  plans  for  locating,  constructing,  and 
operating  various  types  of  marketing  facilities  for  farm  products.  For 
example,  studies  have  been  made  to  determine  (1)  the  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion  best  suited,  from  a  financial  and  operating  point  of  view,  for 
building  and  operating  marketing  facilities;  (2)  the  type  of  facility 
best  suited  for  handling  (a)  fruits  and  vegetables,  (b)  poultry  and 
eggs,  (c)  meat,  (d)  frozen  foods,  etc.,  at  assembly,  v/holesale  and 
retail  points;  (3)  the  kinds  of  facilities  best  suited  for  wholesale 
and  retail  farmers'  .markets;  (4)  the  kinds  of  handling  equipment 
(conveyors,  fork  lifts,  etc.)  that  will  for  each  type  of  use  reduce 
handling  costs  to  a  minimum;  and  (5)  ways  of  reducing,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  rent,  cartage,  porterage,  and  spo-ilage  costs  per 
carload.  All  this  work  is  designed  to  determine  the  best  kinds  of 
facilities  in  order  to  provide  the  most  efficient  and  effective  markets 
for  farm  products  under  varying  conditions. 

Upon  request  of  a  responsible  public  agency,  the  Department  gives 
assistance  in  planning  a  new  market  facility  or  improving  an  existing 
facility.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  basic  principles  developed  as 
a  result  of  such  studies  are  applied  in  developing  specific  plans  for 
a  particular  locality. 

3.  Production  Uoals  are  Established:  A  production  goal  may  be  defined 
■as  a  guide  to  a  desirable  production  level  for  the  cornraodity  in  a 
balanced  production  pattern.  It  becomes  a  production  guide  in  the 
orderly  adjustment  of  supply  and  demand — a  guide  which  can  be  trans¬ 
lated  into 'the  desired  action  on  individual  farms. 

The  production  goals  progra:n  of  the  Department  was  started  during  the 
war  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  most  effective  use  of  the  Nation's 
production  resources  so  as  to  obtain  maximurii  output  of  comraodities 
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most  urgently  needed  for  winning  the  war.'  ..Because  the  unusual  de¬ 
mand  and  price  relationships  could  not  be  reli.ed  on;  it  was  necessary 
to  establish  some  means  of  bringing  about  the  production  adjustments 
called  for.  Programs  to  effect  these  shifts  withoiit  jeopardizing  un¬ 
necessarily  the  long-time ’ farming  possibilities  of  individual  farms 
were  desirable.  The  establisliment  of  agricultural  goals  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  pi'Ograms  to  .assist  in  their  achievement  constituted  the 
basic  approach  to  convert  agriculture' to -meet  wartime  needs.  The  goals 
program  is  designed  to  aid  farmers  in  producing  the  right  comr  odities 
in  the  right  amounts  so  as  to  avoid  shortages,  or  surpluses.  pv  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  efficient  use  of  resources  deA/oted  to  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction,  ■  consumers  likewise  gain. 


In  peace  as  well  as  in  war  there  is  a  need  for  specific  comr odities 

in  certain  amoxiiits.  The  establisiiment  of  goals' ana  the  aoministrati on 

of  a  program  for  the  achievement  of  these  goals  by  the  Department  may 

be  looked  upon  as  an  allocation  of  productive  resources  to  the  end 

that  the  desired  conmiodities  may  be  produced  in  quantities  a.^propriately  ( 

related.  ■  , 

The  goals  program  occupies  a  strategic  place  in  the  v\/'ork  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  Over  and  above  the  specific  responsibility  of  arriving  at 
a  balanced  production  pattern  the  work  in  the  goals  program  is  funda¬ 
mental  in  arriving  at  policy  decisions  and  development  of  Department 
programs.  This  is  because  the  goals  approach  provid.es  a  specified 
time  and  an  organized  method  of  reviewing  the  situation,  present  and 
prospective,  reganding  a  commodity,  commodity  programs  and  relation¬ 
ships  between  commodities . 

Progress  and  Current  Programs;  The  work  of  standardization  and  mar¬ 
keting  research  is  conducted  along  commodity  lines  under  five  pro¬ 
jects  as  follows;  (1)  Fresh  and  processed  fruits  and  vegetables; 

(2)  Livestock,  meats  and  wool;  (S')  DairA/-  and  poultry  products;  .(4) 

Grain,  rice,  beans,  peas,  hay,  seed  and  hops;  and  (5)  Cotton  and  | 

cottonseed.  " 


Project  1.  Fresh  and  Processed  Fruits  s.nd  Vegetables;  During  the 


issued  and  revised  for  the  following 


fiscal  year  1946  standards  were 
commodities ; 

Standards  Issued 


Fresh 

Cherries,  sv/eet,  for  canning 
freezing . 

Peaches,  freestone,  for  freezing 
or  pulping. 

Peas,  for  canning  or  freezing. ' 
Beans,  lima,  shelled  for  process¬ 
ing. 

Beets  for  processing. 

Parsnips. 

Apple  butter. 

Grapefruit  juice,  concentrated. 
Green  Olives. 

Canned  dried  prunes. 

Apples,  frozen. 

Cherries,  sweet,  frozen, 

Rhuba  rb* 


Standards  Revised 


Fresh 

1  Peaches  for  canning,  frees'tone. 
Caboa.ge» 

Carrots,  bunched. 

Carrots,  topped, 

'  CdfrOts,  wath  short-t rimn'ied  tops. 
Peanuts,  shelled  runner, . 

Figs,  Kadota. 

Grapefruit  and  orange  juice,  blended. 
Peaches,  frozen. 

Raspberries,-  frozen. 
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Seventy-nine  grading  demonstrations  were  given  in  various  States  to 
processors,  home  economi’cs  groups,  college  and  university  classes, 
Parent-Teacher  Associations,  Dietetic  Associations,  and  student  nurses. 
These  demonstrations,  conducted  at  the  request  and  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  groups  mentioned,  were  attended  by  2,930  people  in  19  States. 

A  related  service  v/as  the  review  of  600  labels  submitted  by  packers 
operating  under  the  continuous  inspection  service  in  accordance  v\ath 
an  agreement  with  the  Department,  In  numerous  instances,  suggestions 
were  made  to  the  packers  that  prevented  their  printing  a  supply  of 
labels  that  would  have  been  in ' ■violati on  of  Department  regulations 
governing  the  use  of  official  standards. 

Project  2,  Livestock,  Meats  and  Vi/ool-  Work  on  grade  standards  for 
pork  in  wnich  quantitative  measurements  replace  qualitative  consider¬ 
ations  was  begun.  Specifications  and  grade  description  of  products 
purchased  by  Federal  and  State  governmental  institutions  were  revised, 

A  total  of  62  demonstrations  were  conducted  at  livestock  shows  and 
sales  in  which  cattle  and  lambs  were  judged  and  graded,  and  grades 
were  correlated  with  grades  of  dressed  carcasses.  Technical  assist¬ 
ance  was  given  to  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  a  study  on  methods  of 
marketing  livestock  for  slaughter. 

Consistent  differences  have  been  shown  to  exist  between  standards 
applied  by  wool  scouring  mills  and  those  applied  in  laboratories 
operated  by  Government,  manufa.cturers ,  and  commercial  testing  houses. 
During  1946' a  series  of  interlaboratory  experiments  was  started  to  de¬ 
termine  reasons  for  these  differences  and  to  establish  consistent 
standards.  This  work  v-ras  done  in  cooperation  with  Texas  A  &  M,  U,  S. 
Customs  Laboratory,  U,  S.  Testing  Company,  American  'Conditioning  House, 
Favenson  and  Levering,  Gilet  Carbonizing  Company,  Forstmann  Yfoollem 
Company,  and  Montana  State  College, 

After  a  lapse  of  several  years,  studies  pertaining  to  the  grades  of 
mohair  were  resumed  in  a  limited  way  shortly  before  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year.  The  de'velopment  of  standards  for  the  grades  of  mohai.r 
has  been  on  the  Department  progrf'.m  for  years,  but  lack  of  funds  has 
prevented  uninterrupted  pursuit  of  the  work. 

Project  5.  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products:  During  1946  a  proposed  re¬ 
vision  of  the  quality  'stanaards  for  'in’dividual  shell  eggs,  and  con,- 
sumer  grades  for  shell  eggs,'  was  written  and  submitted  to  the  inaustry 
for  comment,  A  voluntary  nation-wide  eg^^  and  poult ly  marketing  pro¬ 
gram  based  on  quality  conservation  and  uniform  identificatiop  is  being 
developed  and  the  findings  distriouted  in  cooperation  with,  leaaing  in¬ 
dustry  and  States  marketing  officials.  The  objectives  of  this  program 
are  to  develop  materials,  and 'equipment,  and  e-ducationa'l  plans  to 
acquaint  producers,  shippers,  processors,  distributors,  and  consumers 
mth  uniform  grade  standards,  terminology,  labels,  grading,  inspection 
methods,  and  the  operation  of  the  program.  ..  An  analysis  was  recently 
made  of  all  State  egg  and  grading  laws.  Early  in  the  year,  an  outline 
of  sugg.e-stions  for  developing  State  egg  grading  laws  -was  prepared  and 
distributed  on  request  to  State  Departments  and  Colleges  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  industry  associations. 
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A  study  of  State  poultry  marketing  regulations  was  undertaken  in  the 
past  fiscal  year  and  is  nearirig  completion.  The  objective  is  to  in¬ 
form  officials  of  educational,  marketing  cund  other  agencies  working 
with  poultry  and  egg  marketing  programs  in  the  several  States  of  the 
activities  and  problems  relt.ting  to'  State  laws,  of  market  standards 
and  grades,  sanitary  requirements,  enforcement  and  educational  pro¬ 
grams.  This  study  alrea.dy  shows  that  the  marketing  of  poultry  in  this 
country  is  being  hindered  by  use  of  numerous  conl'using  and  conflicting 
specifications,  grade  terms  and' requi rements  among  the  States, 

project  4.  Grain,  Rice,  Beans,  Peas,  Hay,  Seed  ana  Hops*  Milling 
and  baking  tests  were  performed  as  follows"  in  1 9-^6  as'  aT^part  of  a 
broad  program  for  development  of  superior  ^'arieties  of  .wheat; 

1.  Milling  and  baking  tests  were  made  on  540  sam-.lcs  of  white  wheat 
and-  Hard  Red  Spring  Yifheat, 

2,  One.  hundred  and  sixty-five  samples  of  durum  wheat  were  milled 
into  semolina  and  color  tests  were  made  as  a  measure  of  potential 
quality  in  production  of  macaroni. 

General  labore.tory  testing  v/ork  performed  during  the  year  covered- 

1,  73,636  chemical  and  physical  and  vitamin  content  tests  on  7,707 
lots  of  various  products. 

2,  An  improved  electrical  device  v/iiich  eliminates  one  source  of 
error  in  making  moisture  tests  of  grain. 

Project  5.  Cotton  and  -Cottonseed;  The  princi  pal  ■  fields  in  v/hich 
research  and  studies  rela.ting  to  cotton  and  cottonseed  were  conducted 
in  1d46  are  as  follows*. 

1.  Practices  and  costs  of  processing  and  marketing  cotton  lint  and 
cottonseed,  including  ginning  and  related  processes. 

2,  Research  on  quality  standards  for  cotton  lint,  including  relation¬ 
ship  between  factors  of  quality  and  spinning  performance. 

3..  Fiber  and  spinning  research.  • 

4..  Fiber  and  spinning  testing  service. 

A  few  examples  are  cited  to  show  progress  in  each  field  of  researceh 
in  1946. 

Marketing  Costs  Cut  Down  by  Automatic  Sompler;  _ As  cotton  bales  are 
sampled  today,  a  man  iivith  a  knife  cuts  a  handful  of  cotton  from  eachi 
of  the  two  sides -of  the  'bale.  Practically  every  bale  is  h£i.cked  in 
this  manner  several  times  during  the  course  of  its  movement  from  the 
gin  to  the  cotton  mill.  As 'a  result,  the  bale  s  are  ragged  s.nd  lose 
several  pounds  in  weight.  Since  the  bales  are  usually  mixed-packed, 
a  sample  cut  out  of  the  sides  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  quality 
of  the  cotton  throughout  the  bale. 
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A  automatic  sampler  has  been  developed  that  will  cut  dovm  these  *osts. 
It  will  also  give  a  more  represexitative  sconple  since  it  takes  the  sam¬ 
ple  at  intervals  during  the  ginning  process.  The  equipment  for  ex¬ 
tracting  the  sample  mechf-.nically  is  fully  perfected  and  functioned 
satisfactorily  in  commercial  gins  where  shop-built  models  v\fere  tested 
in  1946.  A  device  is  being  perfected  for  wrapping  and  marking  the 
sample.  It  is  estimated  that  wide  use  of  tiie  automatic  sampler  will 
reduce  marketing  costs  one  dollar  a  bale. 

Cotton  Fiber  Testing  Service  popular  with  Industry*  Representatives 
of  all  brunches  of  the  industry  visit  the  Government’s  Cotton  Testing 
Laboratories  to  study  methous  and  observe' results , 

In  the  laboratories,  quality  and  spinning  performance  of  raw  cotton 
is  precisely  aetermined  by  using  suitable  equipment  and  techniques, 
developed  through  study  and  research.  Measurements  are  made  of  tensil 
strength,  fiber  length,  length  variability,  fineness' and  maturity. 
Actual  tests  show  manufacturing  -waste,  yarn  strenr,th,  yarn  appearance, 
and  general  processing  performance. 

Cotton  breeders  use  the  results  of  these  tests  as  basis  for  develop¬ 
ing  improved  varieties  and  strains.  Instead  of  spending  several  years 
multiplying  what  may  be  a  promising  variety  to  get  sufficient  lint  for 
a  mill  run,  as  w^as  formerly  necessary,  a  breeder  now  submits  a  few 
ounces  for  fiber  tests  and  gets  a  good  index  of  quality.  From  this  in 
dex  he  selects  cotton  which  offers  the  greatest  possibilities.  With 
as  little  as  five  pounds  of  lint,  he  then  proceeds  -with  spinning  tests 
On  the  basis  of  spinning  tests  he  selects  streiins  to  multiply,  and  dis 
cards  undesirable  strains.  All  this  is  done  -Bhe  first  year. 

Testing  reports  are  prepared  in  easily  understood,  nontechnical  terms, 
A  pamphlet,  ’’Cotton  Fiber  Testing  Service,"  describing  various  tests 
and  the  meaning  of  results  'obtained  is  supjjlied  free  upon  request, 

Me.nufacturers  have  found  that  laboratory  results  can  be  reliad  upon 
for  selecting  cottons  for  specific  uses.  Cotton  merchants  having 
knowledge  of  the  fiber  and  spinning  characteristics  of  co-ttons  of  dif- 
.  ferent  varieties  arid  gro-wths,  .are  able  to  buy  more  intelli^^. ently  and  to 
group  bales  for  specific  purposes  demanded  by  theip  mill  customers. 
Where  merchants  guarantee  good  manufacturing  per foriKince  to  their  mill 
customers,  the  tests  provide  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  performe.nce 
to  be  expected,  ■  ;  : 

New  varieties  and  strains  of  cotton,  gro'wn.„experimentally  through 
Federal-State- cooperation  at  25  expe  rime  nt  ..stations  across  the  Cotton 
BeJifc,"  are  tested  annually.  Research  workers  rely  on  published  results 
of  tests  for  determining  effect  upon  cotton  quality  of  different  cul¬ 
tural  production'  practices  and  of  different  methods  of  harvesting, 
conditioning,  ginning; -and  packaging. 

Testing  facilities  are  provided  at  laboratories  in  Wooshing  ton,  D.  C,, 
and  Stoneville,  Mississippi  ('equipped  for  fiber  testing  only),  and  at 
Clemson,  South  Carolina,  and  College  Station,  Texas  (equipped  for  both 
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fi'be.r  and  spinning  testing).  Clemson  Agricultural  College  and  the 
Texas  Agricultural  and  lechanical  College  cooperate  in  the  work  at 
Clemson  and  College  Station,  respectively. 

Revenue ;  Fees  paid  for  cotton  fiber  tests  performed  and  for  sets  of 
wool  standards  sold  under  this  appropriation  are  deposited  into  the 
kiscellaneous  Receipts  account  of  the  Treasury.  During  1946  these  de¬ 
posits  totalled  i5{)17,121 .51  as  followsj 


Cotton  fiber  tests  . .  ^  16,759.95 

Sale  of  wool  standards  . .  ..  561,56 

Total  . .  ^  17,1 21. bT 


Project  6.  Food  Production  and  Rarketing  Activities:  Certain  activ¬ 
ities  which  were  initiated  during  the  war  have  been  continued  on  a 
greatly  reduced  scale  under  this  appropriation  to  meet  the  emergency 
food  conditions  that  arose  with  the  end  of  the  war  and  to  give  assist¬ 
ance  to  farmers  during  the  transition  from  wartime  to  peacetime  econ¬ 
omy,  This  transition  v/as  materially  Retarded  by  production  stoppages 
due  to  labor  strife  a.nd  shortages  of  basic  materials.  Those  include* 

Food  Order  Administration;  Marketing  Assistance  and  Facilities  and 
Materials  Activities;  Production  Goals;  Nutrition  Coordination  Pro¬ 
gram;  Food  Industry  Labor  program;  and  Wage  Stabilization  Program. 

Food  ■  Omder  Adrdni strati  on:  During  1946  such  food  orders  were  continued 
ahd  new  orders  issued  as  were  necessary'  to  insure  efficient  use  and 
proper  allocation  of  commodities  in  short  supply.  Certain  orders  were 
continued  providing  for  equitable  distribution  of  commiodities  under 
controlled  prices  and  one  regulating  im.ports  of  certain  commodities. 

Of  the  92  orders  in  effect  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1946,  54 
were  terminated  during  the  year.  As  of  Decern,  er  1,  1946,  22  orders 
were  in  effect  compared  vj-ith  176  orders  issued.  It  i  s  anticipated 
that  all  food  orders  will  be  terminated  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1947, 

Marketing  Assistance  and  Facilities  and  Materials  Activities*  The  De- 
partment  is  the  point  of  contact  on  all  materials  and  equipment  needed 
for  production  and  processing  of  agricultural  comimoaities .  Activities 
in  this  field  are  largely  in  the  nature  of  liaison  and  advisory  work 
with  the  food  industry;  manufacture  of  production  machinery.  On  the 
basis  of  studies  of  the  agricultural  situation  and  requests  from  agri¬ 
cultural  interests,  deterraination  is  made  of  requirements  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  producing  and  processing  industries  for  facilities  ana  equip¬ 
ment,  Accomplishments  by  principal  categories  during  the  1946  fiscal 
year  vrere  as  follows: 

♦  '  ■*'- 

Containers  and  Packaging  programs'*  Under  Container  Order  M-81, 
1,893,204  tons  of  tin  plate  were  allocated  to  mieet  the  demand  for  cans 
for  agricultural  products  in  1946,  The  Department  served  as  adminis¬ 
trative  agency  for  carrying  out  the  food  provisions  of  this  order,  in¬ 
cluding  handling  of  application  for  establishment  and  adjustment  of 
packing  quotas. 

Chemical  Program*  Agricultural  requirements  for  insecticides, 
fungicides ,  rodenticides ,  and  other  chemicals  were  determined  so  as 
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to  direct  distribution  to  the  most  essential  uses  and  areas.  The 
following  products  were  distributed*  calcium  arsenate  in  the  amount 
of  56  million  pounds  to  cotton -growers  and  21  million  pounds  to  pro¬ 
ducers  of  other  crops,  principally  potatoes;  two  million  pounds  of 
dinitro  compounds  to  flax  production  and  one  million  pounds  to  other 
crops;  57  million  pounds  of  lead  arsenate  to  producers  of  apples  and 
other  fruits  and  23  million  pounds  to  producers  of  cotton  and  other 
crops;  about  three  million  pounds  of  rotenone  to  growers  of  peas  and 
beans  and  two  million  pounds  to  household  use.  During  the  year  recom¬ 
mendations  were  developed  as  to  the  disfposal  of  Government- owned,  chem¬ 
ical  producing  facilities. 

Fertilizer  Program;  A  commercial  fertilizer  program  was  developed 
to  obtain  for  farmers  sufficient  supplies  of  nitrogen,  phosphate,  and 
potash  to  maintain  crop  production  at  a  high  level  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  unnecessary  depletion  of  soil  fertility.  The  Department  collab¬ 
orated  -with  the  War  Department  and  War  Assets  Administration  in  arrang¬ 
ing  for  conversion  of  certain  war  plants  to  fertilizer  production.  The 
successful  operation  of  the  fertilizer  progr- m  is  indicated  by  the 
record  volume  of  crop  production  during  rbcent  years  and  the  following 
table  shows  estimated  consumption  of  plant  food  during  the  194 C  fiscal 
year  and  outlook  for  the  1947  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  the  prewar 
average  consumption; 


Fertilizer  Consumption  in  U.  S.  and  Possessions 
Fiscal  Year  1946  and  1947  vd.th  Comparisons 

(in  Thousand.  Short  Tons”) 


Period 

Nitrogen 

Phosphor! c 

Acid 

Potash 

Total 

N 

^2°  5 

K^O 

N-P-K 

1935-3'9'' 

'  371 

720 

375 

r,466 

Average 

*  ' 

194 5-4 &  1/ 

710 

1,494 

738 

2,942 

1946-47  2/ 

710 

1,577 

765 

•  3,052 

l/  Estimated. 

2/  Tentative  - 

includes 

organic  and  other  materials. 

■Farm  Construction  and  Supplies  Program*  In;view  ot  the  critical 
lumber  shortage  in  the  fiscal  year  19a6,  the  Department  cooperated 
with 'the  Civilian  Production -Administ ration  to  effect  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  lumber  to  rural  areas  for  farm  construction.  Recom¬ 
mendations  were  ’made  increasing  1^6  production 'ahd ‘distribution  to 
farmers  of  such  items .as  barbed  and  woven  wir§  fencing,  nails,  staples, 
metal  roping  and  siding,  pipe,  and  bale  ties  where  .the  .shortav:ge  was 
acute,  A. new  activity  during  the. fiscal  year  .  1946  was -the  reviewing 
of  all  requests  for  farm  construction.  Cases. were' ebbs idered  involving 
about  40,000  dvrellings  having  a  total  value  of  abqut  _  ^>134  ^^450, 000  and 
about  9,500  nondwellings  valued  a-fc  approxim.ately  .(?35,000,000, 

Priorities  Program*  Examples  of  pri orit ies . assistance  and  activity 
in- connection  with  authorizations  for  agricul-turel  indus  criai' construc¬ 
tion  during  fiscal  year  1946  are  as  follows;  (1)  approved  60  applica¬ 
tions  for  sugar  industry  construction;  (2)  negotiated  with  OPA  to*  se¬ 
cure  necessary  minimum  production  of  tobacco  cloth  for  protection  of 

'1 
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tobacco  seed  beds  aiid  of  twine  for  tobacco  Harvesting;  (3)  arranged  to 
make  5j500  tons  of  flue  sheets  available  to  tobacco  industry,  as  well 
as  oil  burners,  to  be  used  in  curing;  (4)  arremged  for  delivery  of 
equipment  for  construction  of  12  ice  plants  for  producing  ice  for  rail¬ 
road  cars;  (5)  approved  1,202  applications  for  various  types  of  facil¬ 
ities  with  avera^,e  value  of  ^j)a,430;  and  (6)  approved  53  applications 
for  agricultural  industry  construction,  of  which  seven  liE.d  a  value  each 
in  excess  of  ^3,1,000, 000  and  46  had  an  average  value  of  ;)i)122,460. 

Transportation  and  Storage*  To  help  minijnize  the  effect  of  a  ser¬ 
ious  car  shortage,  forecasts  were  made  of  v\Ahen  and  where  refrigerator 
cars,  a^  well  as  boxcars  for  grain  shipment,  would  be  ne-eded.'  It  -wc^s 
necessary  throughout  the  year  to  regulate  the  movement  of  commodities 
in  and  out  of  freezers  to  obtain  the  most  efficient  use  of  freezer 
space,  particularly  for  meats  for  overseas  shipment.  To  insure  that 
warehouse  space  would  be  used  efficiently,  information  on  available 
space  was  collected  and  made  available  to  those  needing  space  for  agri- 
■cultural  commodities. 

Fat  3al'>;a.ge*  The  Pat  S*ilvage  Program  was  operated  jointly  by  the 
Department  and  the .  Aine ri can  Fat  Salmge  Corcr  itteo  representing  soap 
and  glycerine  producers  and  the  rendering  industry.'  During  fiscal 
year  1946  the  American  Fat  Salvage  Committee  carried  out  a  nation- 
■wide  educational  and  promotional  campaign  by  press  and  radio  directed 
at  house'wives  and  the  fat  producing  and  consuming  industries.  The 
Department  super'vis ed 'the  housewif e-to-grocer-to-renderer  collection 
system.  •  "  ' 

In  fiscal  year  1946  supplies  of  both  food  fats  and  soaps  were  not 
sufficient  to  meet  demand.  The  1946  calendar  year  domestic  pro  due-  . 
tion  "was  "forecast  at  about  300  million  pounds  lower  than  that  of  1945, 
and  .exports  also  were  expected  to  be  somewhat  lower.  From  January  1 
througli  June  such  imports  totaled  540  million  pounds.  The  folio-wing 
table  surrraarizes  fat  salvage  collections  since  the  inception  of  the 
program*  ■ 

FAT  SALVAGE  l.OITTHLY  CCLLECTIOMS 
(in  1,000  pounds) 


Month 

Fiscal  Year 
1943 

Fiscal  Year 
1944 

Fis  cal Ye>ar 
194  5 

Fiscal  Year 

1946 

July . 

August  . . . 

SepterlSier 

October  . .  . . 

November  . . . 

3,016 

3,813 

4,821 

4,718 

5,099 

6,919 

6,018 

6,978 

7 ,336 
7,327 
7,982 
8,647 

7,819 

7,342 

7,289 

7,397 

6,816 

8,924 

14,870. 

15,253 

17,666 

18,272 

16,958 

14,662 

14,803  ■ 
11,379 
.  11,4  90 
12,069 
11,457 
11,734 
15,050  ' 

14,073 

17, 33  2 
15,307 

13 , 533 
11,498' 

10,049 
9,380 
8,011 
10,735 
■  9,347 
6,577 
12,532 
12,241 
16,077  ' 

13,  965 
.  13,441 

11, 2’44 

December  . . 

January  . 

February'  . . 

March  . . 

ApH  1  . . 

May  . . . 

June  . . 

Totals  ,, 

72.,  674 

143,268 

159,725 

135,599 
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Production  Goals:  During  iiscal  year  1946,  as  in  previous  years, 
study  was  made  of  the  requirements  for  food  and  fiber  products  from 
j^merican  fai-ms.  This  included  anticipated  aomestic  demsinas  and  needs 
as  well  as  foreign  demands  eitiier  through  Lend-Lease,  UNRRA.  2Jid  siii.ilar 
programs  or  through  normal  export  chE.nnels.  On  the  basis  of  these' 
potential  demands  and  the  estimated  effective  productive  capacity  of 
farms,  processing  plants  and  transpoi-tation  and  me^rketing  facilities, 
production  goals  v/ere  determined  for  all  major  and  many  minor  agri¬ 
cultural  crops  and  corririoaities .  These  were  issued  as  guides  to  aid 
farmers  in  increasing  production  of  the  food  supplies  needed  and  in 
avoiding  surpluses. 

Nutrition  Coordination  Program*  During  fiscal  year  1946  efforts  were 
directed  toward  getting  the  full  resources  of  all  nutrition  groups  be¬ 
hind  government  food  and  nutrition  objectives.  To  this  end,  nutri¬ 
tional  guides  and  programs  were  developed  that  would  bring  about  re¬ 
duced  consumption  of  grains,  meats,  and  fats  and  oils,  and  encourage 
consumption  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  high  protein  meat  substitutes, 
while  maintaining  high  nutrition  standards.  Through  State  Nutrition 
Committees  and  some  4,000  local  committees,  the  nutrition  activities 
of  about  300,000  professional  and  technical  people  in  puiolic  agencies 
throughout  the  nation,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  were  coordinated. 

Food  Industry  Labor*  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  keep  the  De- 
partment  informed  b'f  labor  difficulties  encountered  by  food  industries 
which  affect  the  production  and  marketing  of  agricultural  products 
and,  when  such  problems  arise,  to  provide  the  Conciliation  Service, 

U.  S.  Employment  Service  and  other  a,,encies  with  facts  relevant  to  the 
possible  efi'ect  of  such  problems  on  tiie  orderly  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food  and  fiber  products. 

■Although  the  food  industx^^  labor  supply  has  improved  considerably 
as  wage  increases  in  food  industries,  together  with  closing  of  many 
high-Y^rage  war  plants,  have  brought  the  return  to  these  industries  of 
many  veterans  and  experienced  workers,  this  problem  was  still  acute 
during  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1946.  The  Depaitment  was  active 
during  this  period  in  assisting  the  U.  So  Employment  Service  and  em¬ 
ployers  by  supplying  tnem  with  facts  necessary  to  assure  orderly 
interstate  and  interregional  recruitment  of  workers.  The  Department 
was  also  called  upon  by  Selective  Service  for  ilicts  and  recoirmendati ons 
relative  to  several  hundred  requests  for  occupational  deferment  for 
key  workers  in  food  industries.  During  the  latter  half  of  fiscal  year 
1946  and  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1947,  the  problem  of  work  st*p- 
pages  in  food  industries  has  demanded  increasing  attention. 

Wage  Stabilization*  This  program  was  administered  through  iwage 
boards  in  the  various  states.  Twenty-four  such  boards  were  in  existence 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1946,  eleven  of  which  were  created  during 
the  year.  Wage  board  members  served  without  pay  and  were  usually  Fed¬ 
eral  or  State  agricultural  employees  familiar  with  agriculture,  agri¬ 
cultural  labor,  and  wage  problems  in  their  State. 
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In  adaition  to  the  general  vj-age  ceiling  applicable  to  the  entire 
country,  42  specific  ceiling  orders  vrere  issued  during  the  year  as 
compared  with  a  total  of  52  orders  curing  fiscal  years  1544  and  1945, 
Specific  ceiling  orders  in  effect  during  the  year  affected  378,000 
producers  and  about  968,000  workers  and  embraced  crops  and  operations 
covering  over  29  million  acres  in  345  different  counties. 
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(i)  Tobacco  Acts 


Objective ;  To  assure  tobacco  growers  a  fair  price  for  the  quality  of 
their  product  by  providing  (1)  uniform  standards  to  guide  growers  in 
preparing  and  sorting  their  tobacco  for  market,  (2)  Federal  inspec¬ 
tion  at  designated  auction  markets  t*  determine  the  quality  of  the 
tobacco  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  (3)  current  market  information  to 
assist  growers  in  deciding  whether  the  price  offered  by  a  buyer  is 
fair  and  acceptable. 

The  Problem  and  Need  for  Federal  Assistance;  Prior  to  enactment  of  the 
Tobacco  Inspection  Act  in  1^35,  wide  variations  in  the  prices  of  al¬ 
most  identical  qualities  of  tobacco  sold  at  .auction  markets  had  been 
the  basis  of  long  standing  complaints  among  tobacco  growers.  It  was 
estimated  that  this  condition  resulted  in  an  annual  loss  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  income  to  tobacco  grcwers.  This  money,  which  should 
have  gone  to  producers  was  going  to  speculators,  warehousemen  buying 
for  house  accounts,  and  regular  buyers  capitalizing  on  the  growers’ 
lack  of  information.  In  addition,  the  growers'  incentive  to  produce 
the  best  grade  of  tobacco  for  a  greater  return  was  obscured  by  his 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  value  of  tobacco  by  grades. 

Fourteen  types  of  American  tobacco  sold  at  auction;  The  six  major 
classes  of  American  tobacco  are  divided  into  26  types,  14  of  which 
are  sold  at  public  auction  markets.  Each  of  these  14  types  is  fur¬ 
ther  classified  by  grade.  Tobacco  growers  generally  are  not  familiar 
with  the  many  technical  considerations  which  control  the  grades  of 
tobacco.  This,  plus  the -fact  that  auction  sales  proceed  at  a  very 
rapid  pace  (an  average  of  one  sale  every  ten  seconds)  tends  to  place 
the  ■‘grower  at  a  disadvantage. 

Federal  inspection  increases  return  to.  producers*  The  Tobacco  In- 
spection  Act' eliminates  these  inequities  by  providing  tobacco  growers 
who' sell  on  auction- markets- with  (l)  aggrade  mark  on  the  ticket  of 
each  lot  to  indicate  its  quality,  (2)  the  offici.al  market  report 
showing  the  Average-  prices  currently  paid  for  that  quality,  and  (3) 
assistance  and  training,  in  preparing  and  sorting  tobacco  for  market. 

Method  of  ^peraifion*  An  auction  markejt  is  designated  'b'y  the  Secretary 
of  'Agriculture  for  'mandatory  inspection  service  .after  approval  by 
two-thi rds„.,df  those  voting  tin  a  referendum  of  growers  who  sell  their 
tobacco  at  the  market.  At  these  designated  markets  trained-inspec¬ 
tors  examine  the  lots  of  tobacco  before  the  sale,  and  mark  the  appro¬ 
priate  grade  symbol  on  each  basket  or  lot  ticket.  Current  price  re¬ 
ports  are  made  available  to  each  grower.  The  grover  is  then  in  a 
position  to  determine,  based  on  information  supplied  from  a  disin¬ 
terested  and  unbiased  source,  the  value  of  his  tobs-cco  and  the  approx¬ 
imate  price  he  should  receive.  If  the  bid  is  not  considered  adequate 
by  the  grower,  he  may  reject  the  offer  and  call  for  a  resale. 

Tobacco  growers  are  further  assisted  in  marketing  their  crop  through 
an  extensive  educational  program  including  demonstrations  on  the  farm, 
at  schools,  or  at  farm  meetings;  exhibits  at  county  fairs  and  farm 
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conventions;  and  by  the  receipt  of  bulletins  on  growing  and  market¬ 
ing  tobacco,  Py  these  various  methods  tobacco  growers  are  currently 
informed  of  grade  standards;  the  best  m^ethods  of  handling  and  pre¬ 
paring  the  product  for  market;  and  the  value  and  use  of  Feaeral  in¬ 
spection  and  market  reports  on  the  auction  floor. 

^  Progress  and  Volume  of  Work* 


Volume  of  Tobacco  Inspected:  pore  than  2  billion  pounds  of  American 
tobacco  were  produced  in  1945,  of  which  about  94  percent,  valued  at 
approximately  ^780,000,000  was  sold  at  public  auction.  About  83,5 
percent  of  the  total  amount  sold  at  auction  was  inspected  under  the 
Tobacco  Inspection  Act,  It  is  estimated .that  93  percent  sold  during 
the  1946  season  will  be  federally  inspected  and  about  94  percent,  or 
nearly  2  billion  pounds  in  1947, 

Growth  of  Inspection,  Service;  During  the  1945-1946  season  there  were 
148  tobacco  auctida  markets  in  the  country;'  'all' except  .six  were  designated 
ty  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  inspection.  In  1946  fiscal  year, 
tobacco  sold  on  117  of  the  142  designated*  markets  was  inspected,  an 
increase  of  seven  markets  over  fiscal  yaar  1945*  The  follpwing  table 
indicates  the  gre/rth  of  the  inspection  ser''^ice<  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Tobacco  Inspection  Act; 


;  .  ‘Niimber  of 

Numbe  r  '  of 

Tobacco  Inspec, 

at  Auction  hkts. 

up 

Year 

Markets 
Year  _  , 

; Inspected 

sets  of 
buyers 

• 

Inspected 

[Percent  of  Total 
Auction  Sales 

1936-37 

«• 

0 

1937  ;  ■  ZQ 

26 

(1,000  pounds) 
168,762 

15,1 

1937-38 

1938  ;  *22 

26 

236,761  - 

15,4 

1938-39 

1939  •  31 

^1 

261,155 

19.6 

1939-aO 

1940  ;  41 

58 

487,234 

27.4 

1940-41  ' 

■  1941  ;  ',■45 

66 

440,999 

34,1 

1941-42 

194  2  ;  ,‘'84 

-  114  - 

697,619 

59.4 

1942-43 

1943  :  105 

145 

926,681 

68.3 

1943-44 

1944  j  '  103  , 

.  ..  143 

968,729 

70.8 

1944-45 

1945  •  110  ^ 

.  147 

1,477,853 

77.1 

1945-46 

1946  ;  117' 

160 

1,685,979 

83.5 

1946-47* 

194  7  :  138 

197 

1,941,750  ■ 

93,0 

194  7-48* 

1948  ;  154, 

.  ,  220 

1,967,452 

94,0 

*  Estimated 
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The  following  table  indicates  the  status  of  the  1945-1946  season  in¬ 
spection  program  by  types- 


Auction  •  1945-46  Season  (Fiscal  'j’ear  1946'y~ 

Markets  j"  -Inspected  t. '  Gross  Auction  Sales  a/ 


Class 

■ 

Total 

’ 

s  Markets 

Total 

•  Pe  rcent 

s  in- 

Ihspected. 

s  t.ed 

Desig- s Number -Number  of 
snated  s  Pf  s  sets,  of 
■  sMarkets s ,  Buye r s-  - 

Flue- cured 
Fire-cured 
Burley ; 
Dark  Alr- 
:cuped  ;  .  . 
Southern 
Maryl  and 

1 

Total 

. 

78 

12 

.  , 

;8 

c/  ;4 

1  : 

76s  53 : 

12 jb/  10  : 

465  .  46  ; 

• 

:8  s  8  . 

♦  ! 
# 

»  ‘  «  mB  ^ 

•  J  ' 

s 

;  86 

;  13 

;  .  55 

s  :6 

(1  ,OO0  1  b) 

1,282,23® 
s:  50,801 
.  607,044 

43,983 

.  35,011 

(1,000  ib"r 

2 

984,151s  76.8 

50,801s  100,0 
.  .  607,044s  100,0 

»  -  4 

*  • 

t  -  •  43,983:  100,0 

9 

'  0 

i 

148 

■d/  •  -  . 

""  142;  117 

s  160 

2,019,069 

0 

0 

1,685,979:  83,5 

a/  Includes  resales,  -b/  Tvvo  markets  did  not  operate  in  the  1945-46 
’seasons  0^ 'Mai^yland  riarkets  hot  designated  and  hot  'officially  in¬ 
spected,  Limited  inspection  irtaintai-ned  for  price  reporting  service 
only,  td/  Eight  of  the  markets  are  listed  -twice  since  they  sell  two 
types  otf  tobacco,  ‘  r  :  . 


^'larket  information  Services  Tobacco  growers  and  the  tra.de  are  pro- 
•vided  daily  and  weekly  with  the  current  average  prices  of  tobacco  by 
official'  grades,  together  with  '-other  ^important  market  data.  This  in¬ 
formation  enables  growers  to  more  accurately  evaluate  their  own.  to¬ 
bacco  in-  the  light  of  current  prices. 

The  following  tahle-  indicates  the ■  extent  of  distribution  of  market  in¬ 
formations  __ . y . y 


Item 

Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

1944 

1945 

1946 

Reports  prepared* 

Press  and  Radio . . 

Other  (daily,  weekly. 

419 

505 

525 

seasons-l,  special)  . 

490 

522 

592 

T'Ctfil 

909 

1,027 

1,117 

Distribution  of  copies- 

On  tobacco  markets 

Other  (Press  and  radio. 

545,101 

546,529 

s  607,916 

mailing  lists,  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  education)  .... 

114,766 

117,846 

152,179 

Total  . . 

659,867 

664,375 

760,095 
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The  distribution  of  the  607,916  reports  to  growers  at  markets  was 
made  on  605  auction  floors,  located  at  115  m.arketing  centers,  and 
involving  13  tobacco  types  in  12  States. 

Demonstration  and  Training  Program;  The  extent  and  volume  of  work 
for  the  past  se~veral  -year^  is  indicated  in  the  following  table: 


Type  . 

- rygiT  ■ 

1045 

1946 

. ..  of 

Nuui-  Attend- 

Num- 

:  At tend- 

Num- 

Attend-:  Num- 

Attend- 

,  Activity; 

be'r 

ance 

ber 

ance 

ber 

ance  j 

■  ber  • 

ance 

;  .  '  ■*  '  ! 

Farm  ]^mon-  ,■ 

1  ■  “  ■  ' 

f 

« 

» 

s 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

: 

• 

• 

4 

0 

0 

st rations  «. 

.1,391 

17,441:1,2581  15,588 

1,582; 

10,009 

1,354; 

16,689 

Farmers  ’ 

Meetings  ... 

.  101 

3,450 

277 

6,981 

276 

7,  517 

1,084; 

8,323 

School  Demon- 

• 

st rat ions  ,• 

.  559 

20,172j  610 

21,686 

758 

27:,678 

996 

31,212 

Fapm  Visits  & 

4 

4 

: 

Other  Contsicts 

— 

5 ,084  t  —  — 

8 , 583 

8,155 

-  - 

3,006 

Exhibits  at 

County  Fairs 
and  Farm  Con- 
venti  ons  . 

7 

5 

1 

750 

Training 

: 

Courses  at 

Agricultural 

Colleges 

5 

146 

1 

40 

Training 

■  •* 

Courses  for 
Inspectors  , 

4 

77 

6 

121 

6 

117 

5 

111 

Grading  tests 

held  in  Field 

4 

46 

7:  31 

5 

22 

7 

38 

Publi  cations 

Distributed  » 

62,500 

58,000 

59,275 

58,125 

i98 


,  ( j )  Perishable  Agricultural  Coininodities ,  Produce  Agency  and  Standard 

CorLtalaer  Abbg  '  '  ; 


Objective;  Tc  protect  producers,  shippers,  distributdrs,  dealers,  brokers, 
commission  merchants,  and  consumers  against  unfair  practices  in  the 
marketing  of  fresh  and  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  and  cherries  in 
brine  moving  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  and  to  establish  stand¬ 
ard  containers  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  Problem  and  Need  for  Federal  Assistance;  It  is  estimated  that  during 
the  1946  crop  year  sales  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  will  amount  to 
34  million  tons.  This  is  an  increase  of  about  2  million  tons,  or  6 
percent  over  1945. 

Due  to  their  perishable  nature  it  is  extremely  important  that  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  be  marketed  as  quickly  as  possible  t*  prevent 
spoilage.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  commission  mer¬ 
chants,  dealers,  and  brokers  were  in  a  position  to  defraud  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  handlers,  and  consumers  and  this  was  often  done. 

The  fraudulent  marketing  methods  anployed  included  (a)  attempts  to  evade 
the  terms  of  a  contract;  (b)  rSfusal  to  pay  for  the  produce  delivered; 

(c)  incorrect  accounting  for  "consignments ;  (d)  rejecting  shipments  en¬ 
tirely  (e)  attempts' to  misrepresent  or  misbrand  the  product-  offered  or 

■■■■  purchased ^as 'to  quality,  grade,  .  quantity, ■  and  condition;  (f)  failure  to 
keep  ■adequate  record's  of  transactions;'  and-  (g')  'using  decep-tive  and 
short-weight  containers.  As  a  result  of  these  practices,  losses  to 
.growers  and  consumers ’we re  high'and  vast  amounts  of  food  spoiled. 

Law  Requires  Dealers  to  be  Licensed;  Under  the  Perishable  ’i^igri-cultural 
Commedities  Act  each  c  ommiss  ion '^merchant,  dealer,  ’  and ‘broker  handling 
fresh  or’ frozen  fruits,  cherries  in  brine,' and  fresh  or  frozen  vege¬ 
tables  in  interstate  or  foreign' coiiinerce  is  required  to  obtain  a  license 
from  the ’  Department  of  Agriculture  at  a  fee  of  ■  ^olO- per  year.  Through 
field  offices  a  check  is  made  on  those  subject  to  license  but  are  not 
licensed,  and  complaints  of  violations  of  the  unfair  conduct  provisions 
of  the  Act  are  investigated,  ' 

Violations  are  dealt  ■with  by;  -(1 ) .  Y/orkingi  out  amicable  .settlements  or 
making  informal  determination  after  the  complaining  parties  have  agreed 
to  abide  by  the  decision;'  (2)'  the  payment  of  reparation  awarde  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  involved  after  the  filing  of  a  formal  complaint  ■with 
the  Secretary;  or  (3)  Revocation  or  suspension  of  licenses  or  publica¬ 
tion  of  facts,  *  •  • 

The  Produce  Agency  Act;  This  Act  prevents  the*  destruction  or  dumping 
of  farm  products  received  in  interstate  eomnerce  and  requires  comir.ission 
merchants  to  give  an  accurate  accounting  for  all  farm  products  rec«ived 
by  them  on  consignment.  Not  only  do  fruits  and  vegetables  come  under 
the  purview  of  this  Act,  but  all  perishable  farm  products,  including 
dairy  and  poultry  products. 

Standard  Containers  Act;  Standard  size  for  climax  baskets,  berry  boxes, 
till  baskets,  hampers,  and  round  stave  and  splint  baskets  used  in  mar¬ 
keting  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  was  established  under  this  Act,  All 
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basket  manufacturers  of  the  last  three  types  must  submit  th^ir  spec¬ 
ifications  to  the  Department  for  approval  as  to  compliance  with  standard 
qualifications.  Containers  not  measuring  up  to  these  standards  subject 
the  manufacturers  t©  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both* 

Compliance  -with  these  Acts  is  secured,  and  unintentienal  violations  are 
prevented  through  periodic  factory  inspections  or  by  examination  in  the 
Washington  testing  laboratory  of  sample  containers  voluntarily  submitted 
by  manufacturers.  Scores  of  technical  violations  require  only  minor 
corrective  adjustments. 

The  Export  Apple  and  Pear  Act;  This  Act  is  designed  to  promote  the 
foreign  trade  of-the  United  States  in  apples  and  pears  and  build  up  a 
demand  for  American-grown  apples  and  pears  in  foreign  markets,  ^ 
providing  for  commercial  inspection,  the  Department  prevents  deception 
or  misrepresentation  as  to  the  quality  of, such  products^  ' 


Progress  and  Examples  of  Current  Programs*  The  following  summary  indi¬ 
cates  the  volume  of  licensing  activity  during  1946  as  compared  with 
1945  and  the  anticipated  volume  during  1947  .and  1948  * 

Licensing  Activity 


Item 


Number  of  licenses 

is  sued  . . . . . 

Number  of  licenses 

terminated  . . . . . 

Number  of  licenses  in 
effect  at  end  of 

fiscal  year  . 

Net  license  fees  col¬ 
lected  and  deposited 
(including  arrearages 
fees  and  penalties)  ,, 


1945 


FISCiiL  YEAR 

r946  'i  1947.  (Est,);  1948  (Est.) 


«  ■  5,627 


:  3,965 


20,967 


1234,911 


5., 586 
4,427 

22,126 

^237,  516 


7,200:: 

«• 

5,000s 

• 

i 

24,326 

$260,000 


■  9,700 


6,600 


27,4^6 


$310 ,000 


Revenue:  License  fees  totaling  $2,964,788,  including  renewals,  have  been 
collected  and  deposited  to  the  miscellaneous  receipts  account  of,  the 
Treasury  since  the  inception  of  the  Act  in  1931  through  the  1946  fiscal 
year.  For  the  same  period,  actual  operating  expenses  amounted  to, 
$2,352,032,  or  $612,756  less  than  the  fees . collected ,  As  reflected  in 
the  following  table,  the  eni' or  cement  qf  these  regulatory  acts  have  been 
on  a  more  than  self-supporting  basis  each  year  the  acts  have,  bee.n  in 
effect:  ,  *  •  .  . 
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Comparison  of  Receipts  ancj.  Operating  Expenditures 


Fis  cal  Year  • 


,  { 

1931 


1932 


1933 


1934 


1935 


1936  s 

)  1937  .  ; 

: 

1938  V  , 

1939  Zj  i 

•  t 

1940  • 


1941 


1942 


1943 

1944  V  : 

1945  j 


1946 


Fees  Collected  and  Deposited  : 

(P.  A*  Cm  A*  enacted)  151,401  * 

146,835  ’s 
'  •  138,704  . 

.  .  145,549  : 

•  '  -147,927  : 

159,428  : 
.170,620  . 
206,709  j 
205,678  , 
210,095  ; 

200,883  • 

: 

200,314 

4 

• 

195,952  t 

t 

212,266  : 

« 

• 

234,911  J 

: 

_ 237,516  i 

# 

Total  $2,964,788  j 


Expenditures 


$  85,800 

128,610 
119,533 

L 

117,648 
;  123,280 

130,316 
•  135, -934 

143,507 
149,491  Z/ 
154,783 
151,634 
150,154 
175,387 
185,788  3/ 

194,267 
205,900 
$2,352,032 


l/  In  August  1937,  the  Act  was  amended  to  authorize  collection  of 
license  arrearage  fees  and  assess  penalties  not  to  exceed  $25, 
Amount  of  fees  for  this  and  subsequent  years  includes  arrearage 
fees  and  penalties, 

^  Produce  Agency  activities  consolidated  with  P,A.C,A,-  Amounts  for 
prior  years  do  not  include  expenditures  under  Produce  Agency  Act, 
3/  Standard  Container  Acts  activities  consolidated  vdth  P.A.C.A, 

Amounts  for  prior  years  do  not  include  expenditures  under  Standard 
Container  Acts, 
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Enforcement  Activity 


ITEM 


Number  of  complaints 
Number  of  complaints 
investigated  ...... 

NumL)er'’of  formal  de¬ 
cisions  rendered  .o 
Formal  awards  of-. 

reparations  . 

Number  of  informal 

settlements  . . 

Payments  under  in¬ 
formal  settlements 


FISCAL  YEAR 


1945 

1946 

1947  (Est.) 

1948  (Est.) 

2,020 

2,019 

2,100 

2,700 

612 

bb3 

.600 

700 

86 

76 

85 

100 

^  69,082 

88,653 

^  70,000 

it?  85,000 

888 

916 

: 

950 

.1,000 

^1,064,554 

^1,188,201 

^  1,300,000 

$1,500,000 

Effectiveness  of  Perishable  Agricultural  ComiT;odities  Act s_  and  Standard 
containers  Act:  Seldom  is  any  objection  raised  by  a  member  of^the^in-^^ 
dustry  to  an  informal  decision  in  connection  i^nth  a  complaint.  In  the 
comparatively  few  cases  appealed  to  Federal  District:  Cour  s,  se^  e- 
ments  a-re- frequently  made  outside  of  court,  liforeoye r,  the  meaning 
of  terms  commonl'y  used  by  the  industry  is  being  clarified,  an  impor 
tant  factor  in  removing  misunderstandings. 

Of  the  -complaints  handled,  all  were  under  the  Peris.hable  Agricultural 
commodities  Act  except  seven  v/hich  were  handled  under  tne  Produce 
Agency  •Act.  Enforcement  of  the  Standard  Container  Acts  during  e 
past  year  continued  to  be  hampered  by  dislocations  .and  disruptions 
foil o-wing  v/artime  controls,  shortages  of  materials,  and  ranspor  a 
tion  difficulties.  The  production  of  adequate  quantities  of  baskets 
and-hampers  was -the  first  consideration  of  manufacturers,  growers, 
and  the  Government.  Cooperation  m  th  other  agencies  in  connection  mt 
the  problems  of: container  supply  arising  from  shortages  of  material 
■■"  and  controlled  prices  was  a  principal  function  thrqughout  the  year. 
Through  manufacturers  and  establisxied  contracts  with  State  an^^  overn 
ment  offices  in.- the  field,  it  was  possible  to  supply  vita  iniorira 
-  on  p'rospective  requirements  and  probabl-e  container  production,  upon 
which  constructive  official  action  could  be  taken. 

No  complaints  were  received  under  the  Export  Apple  and  Pear  Act  during 
the  war  inasmuch  as  exports  of  apples  and  pears  were  arge  y 
tinued.  Hsw.that  e:cports  are  being  resulted,  a  few  “Xut 

.  have  already  been  received;  however,  they  have  been  settled  without 

difficulty. 
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( k)  Cotton  Statistics,  Clsssing,  StEundards  and  Futures  Acts 

Objective ;  To  .promote  the  improvement  of  cotton  and  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  cotton  farmers,  ginners,  mercha.nts,  mills,  and  ultimate 
consumers  of  cotton  through  (1)  quality  sta.ndardi zation;  (2)  classi¬ 
fication  [\nd  grading;  (3)  market  news;  (-i )  quality  and  price  reports; 
and  (5)  related  actiidties. 

Need  for  iiccumte  and  Impartiod  Cotton  Classification-  Cotton  is  one 
of  the  most  important  cash  crop's~gTOwrr~in  the  United  States,  There 
is  no  other  agricultural  corrinoaity  upon  which  so  many  lune'rican  cit- 
izens  depend  for  a  living.  Approximately  13,500,000,  or  10  percent, 
of  the  people  in  the  United  States  are  directly  dependent  for  at 
least  a  substantial  peirt  of  their  livelihood'  on  the  cotton  crop. 

This  does  not  include  the  many  owners  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  com- 
pE'.nies  whose  business  is  based  on  cotton,  the  bankers  who  finance 
the  growing,  handling  and  manufacturing  of  cotton  and  merbht.ndising 
of  cotton  products,  and  the  millions  engaged  in  retail  sales.  It  is 
readily  understandable  why  it  is  essential  that  farmers  raising  a 
commodity  so  intricately  involved  in  our  economic  life  need  reliable 
ana  unbiased  ixvrkoting  assistance,  uncolored  by  fictitious  or  mis¬ 
leading  information  from  people  seeding  to  further  their  ovm  interests. 

Quality  Reports  on  Carry-over  and  Current  Crop  Supply  Over-all  Pictu_rej 
■'.lihen  the  quality  as~~v7erT  7rs~~the’  quan t i ty  of  c o 1 1 on  p rodu c e d  .from  year 
to  year  is  kno-vvn,  production  may  be  more  accurately  adjusted  to  needs 
and  farmers  may  concentrate  on  those  qualities  which  may  be  grown 
and  mc.rketed  to  best  advantage.  Furthermore,  without  such  information, 
maximum  effectiveness  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  production  and  market¬ 
ing  of  those  types  of  cotton  that  are  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  and  to  the  requirements  of  ultimate 
consumers  of  finished  textiles. 

The  classification  of  cotton  according  to  recognized  standards  of 
quality  as  a  basis  for  trensactions  between  mercha.nts  and  cotton 
mills  has  been  an  establisned  practice  for  many  years.  No  cotton 
mGrchc.ndising  organization  or  ixinufacturer  could  opera.te  without  the 
services  of  skilled  classers.  Cotton  farmers,  however,  are  not  cotton 
classers,  an.d  generally  they  are  not  able  finsincially  to  employ  classers 
to  do  the  vrork  for  them.  Providing  cotton  classification,  to  rarraers 
enables  them  to  bargain  advantageously  and  obtain  full  premiums  for 
improved  quality* 

Inaccurate  Application  of  Grade  Naraes  are  Misleading;  ^fore  the 
inauguration  of  cotton  standardization  work,  ioentTcal  grade  names 
were  applied  in  different  markets  to  cotton  of  different  qusility  and 
price.  The  Cotton  Standards  iict,  administered  unaer  this  item,  re¬ 
quires  the  promulgation  of  official  standards  to  he  u£ed  as  the  basis 
of  all  transactions  in  interstate  and  foreign  commeroe  involving  the 
sale  of  cotton  and  linters  on  the  basis  of  standard  description. 

Cotton  Classing  Eliminated  Many  Abuses  and  Aided  Futures  Trading ;  The 
cotton  classing  service  for  future  delivery  lend s  stability  t o  c o tt on 
futures  trading  by  providing-  assurance  to  purchasers  of  futures  con¬ 
tracts  th£.t  cotton  delivered  will  be  of  tenderabl®  qualities  and  that 
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no  dollTerles  vdll  bo  node  ot  oTor-TOluatlons .  Tho  esteblistaent 
of  this  service  provided  moans  for  elirdnatint;  w.ny  abuses  »hich 
theretofore  had  characterized  cotton  futures  traamg. 


p  rograms  Conducted  unuor  Tiu-  ee  Projects  ; 


„  j.  jh  ;  iTt-hnrT  7fM.  "Grade  and  Staple  Stati sti c£_ac^; 

rSortI  First,  a  carry-over  report  on  the 
hand  as  of  August  1.  This  is  based  on  the 

sentative  samples,,  taker,  by  Federal  ciassers,  from  the  cotpon  hal 

Tu  Storage.  Second,  a  series  of  not  less  uhan  tlnrot.  reports,  col 

o?ie?duril  the  Kimine  season,  sho«s  the  quality  of  the  ourrent 
pilea  during  tnu  ginning  ,  aistricts  within  the 

crdp  for  the  entire  Cotton  Belt,  by  States^^na  _ 

States.  The  inforiiation  is  secured  from  ^  ^ .cotton  pro- 

as  to  give  a  fair  Pield  representatives 

^"ri'^bn%hiTi--s^refe:?:d°hf  Lkf!rran!ements  for  them  to  sub- 

-i^^al^L^  rom  each  bale  Of  co^^^ 

season.  Samples  fumisned  by  tho  e,inners 

used  as  a' basis  for  the  issuance  of  quality  reports. 

rlassi^icotion  Services  and  harket  Inform£ttion 

-Throufh  the  augronVTtion  Vr the  Smith-Doxey  amendment  to  the  n  <- 

Steple  Statistics  Act,  the  follov,ing  services  are  furnished  free 

to  groups  of  cotton  farmers: 

1.  Classification  of  cotton  produced  by 
organized  to  promote  tho  irprovenent  in  the  quality  of  c 

2.  current  inform-tion  on  irarkot  supplies,  demand  and  prices. 

rrfroUed"u;Sn"tr’asrist°rr™ers  fn'orSliS'nr httef  improvement 

nlipb  for  drawing  and  submitting  cotton  samples  for  clcissi 

tlfe  frr.pL:  :re  sent  to  field  offices  wmre  they  a«  gm.aed  ano^_ 

stapled  by  Federal  olassers  ncooraiii^  to  y  “  ^ 

dividual  bale  classlf icatly  records  are  suppliey  d-epresentatives 

a  summarv  for  the  year  is  fumisnea  the  ^roup.^  liei  p  . 

visit  groups  from  time  to  time  to  M-ke  sug^oOstions  and  give  - 

ance  and  instructions  in  the  use  of  tne  service. 

cotton  mrrket  inf omati  on— price ,  quotations  fina 

kr :LLn=ir:: 

■should  receive.  In  orderyojeey  *tLLuL?ngLfrLL:LLL::ilng 

fLLrtrrLjhSLhis  hfor^tlon  ty  -dlo  and  through  newspape^rs 

and  miscellaneous  publications. 
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Admi ni s  t  rati  on  of  the  Cotton  Standards  and  Cotton  Futures  Acts;  Work 
authorized  by  these  laws  is  divided  into  five  work  projeqts; 

1,  Preparation  and  Distribution  of  Official  Standards*  Official 
cotton  and  linters  standards  are  used  for  measuring  quality  wherever 
American  cotton  and  linters  are  sold.  Various  grades  are  represented 
by  .individual  grade  boxes  containing  samples  illustrative  of  "the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  particular  grade.  Staple  length  is  illustrated  by 
staple  types.  The  grade  boxes  and  staple  types  are  made  up  from  cotton 
or  linters,  carefully  selected  and  purchased  for  the  purpose.  They 
are  sold  to  members  of  the  industry  and  furnished  without  cost  to 
classers  employed  by  the  Government. 

2,  Licensing  and  Supervision  of  Licensed  Classers  of  Spot  Cotton 
and  Linters*  Cotton  classers  in  private  emploj/ment  who  meet' the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Cotton  Standards  Act  may  be  licensed  and  their  work 
superyised  by  the  Federal  Government.  Licensed  classers  are  employed 
by  cooperative  association  of  producers,  cotton  merchants,  warehouse¬ 
men,  and  textile  mills.  For  supervising  the  work  of  licensed  classers, 

a  Board  of  Supervising  Cotton  Examiners  is  located  at  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
Local  boards  of  cotton  e;  aminers  assist  in  this  work,  A  Cotton  Appeal 
Board  is  maintained  in  Washington, 

3,  Classing  Spot  Cottonj  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Cotton 
Standards  Act  any  person  who  has  a  financial  interest  in  any  cotton 
may  submit  samples  for  classification.  This  service  safeguards  the 
interest  of  cotton  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants.  Each  year 
samples  representing  several  million  bales  are  classified  by  the  boards 
of  cotton  examiners  located  at  25  cotton  marketing  centers  in  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Belt, 

4,  Classing  Cotton  for  Delivery  on  Futures  Contracts ..Under 
the  Cotton  Futures  Act  all  cotton. iptorided,  for ,  delivery  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  futures  contracts  must  be  classed  by  employees  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,.  There  is  a. widely  fluctuating . demand  for  this  service.  In 
some  years  the  number  of  bales  classed  for  delivery  on  futures  con¬ 
tracts  has  reached  nearly , one. mil lion, During  recent  years  control 
measures  and  wartime  conditions  have  restricted  futures  market  activ¬ 
ity  and  have  been  largely  responsible  for  relatively  small  deliveries 
on  contract,.  TUig  type.of  classification  is  availa'^-le  in  five  southern 
port  offices  where  other  types  of  classing  are  also  handled, 

5,  Supervision  of  Com  ercial  Differences*.  In  .settlement.,  of 
futures  contracts  _u  d  er  the  Cotton  Futures  Act  t'te' bpr'i'c'e  differences 
between  Middling  15/l6  and  other  grades  are  determined  by  the  averages 
of  commercial  differences  prevailing  in  spot  cotton  markets  designated 
for  the  purpose.  There  are  10  designated  markets  at  the  present 
time,.  The  quotations  committee  of  the  spot  cotton .  exchanges  in  the 
designated  markets  are  responsible  for  accurate  quotations  for  more 
than  200  different  qualities.  Federal  supervisors  work  closely  with 
these  committees,  sci-utinizing  quotations  and  making  corrections  when 
necessary.  Accurate  quotations  contribute  to- stabrTity- in  cotton  - 
futures  trading  and  provide  a  basis  for  determining  from  day  to  day 
the  relationship  between  prices  for  futures  contracts  and  those  for 
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spot  cotton.  They  furnish  farmers  reliable  information  from  which  to 
aetermine  the  approximate  value  of  their  cotton. 

Volume  and  .Extent  of  Classing  and  Market  Information:  In  the  1945- 
1946  crop  year  representative  samples  from  about  bg  million  bales  of 
cotton,  63  percent  of  the  total  crop,  were  classified  by  Government 
employees.  In  addition,  cotton  linters  classifications  totaled 
27,182.  The  task  of  classifying  this  volume  of  cotton  and  cotton 
linters  and  of  supervising  licensees  required  the  services  of  175 
Federal  classers  during  the  peak  season  assisted  b^;-  about  465  clerical 
workers  and  laborers. 

Classification  of  Cotton*  Table  I  attached  shows  by  classing  pro¬ 
grams  the  number  of  classifications  made  in  1946  compared  with  the 
two  preceding  fiscal  years.  The  unusually  sme.ll  cotton  crop  in  1945- 
1946,  the  lov^est  in  50  years  ’with  the  single  exception  of  1921,  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  sharp  drop  in  volume  of  total  classifications  for  that 
crop  year. 

Classification  of  Cotton  Linters*  As  a  result  of  mrtime  Government 
control  measures,  a  large  percentage  of  the  production  of  cotton 
linters  in  recent  years  has  been  charn^,.led  to  vifar  purposes,  Linters 
are  highly  important  in  the  manufacture  of  such  products  as  smokeless 
powder,  nitrocellulose,  guncotton,  iiigh  tenacity/  rayon,  plastics,  etc. 
Annual  production  of  linters  expressed  in  terms  of  500-pound  bales, 
averages  about  l,50o,u00  bales. 

The  volume  of  the  linters  classification  work  in  la46  is  indicated  by 
the  following  figures; 


Number  of  public  service  classifications  of  linters 

(fee  charged)  .  19,225 

Number  of  classifications  under  Government  control 

measures  (no  fee)  . . . . . .  6,251  . 

Number  of  classifications  made  in  checking'  work  of 

licensees  (no  fee)  . .  . . . .  1,606 

Number  of  classifications  of  felt  samples  (no  fee).  .  100- 

Classers  licensed,  including  renewals  (fee  charged)  •  88  ■ 

Official  standards  distributed-  .  300 


Smith-Doxey  Classing;  The  popularity  ol'  the  free  classilic ation  and 
market  information  service  under  the  Smith-Doxey  Act  is  attested  by 
its  growth  since  the  work  w^as  inaugurated  in  1939,  as  reflected  in 
Table  II,  attached. 

Revenues  earned  in  various  ways  in  connection  with  cotton  and  cotton 
linters  classification  during  the  fiscal  year  1946  are  shown  in 
Table  III,  attached.'  These  figures  show  that  the  classing  work  was 
more  than  60  percent  self-supporting  in  the  1946  fiscal  year. 
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TABLE  II 

Gro’A'th  in  the  Use  of  Classification  and  i'jarket 
Information — Smith-Do::ey  Xct,  Fiscal  Years  'l&3^1948 


Fiscal . 

Year 

Season 
fegiiining 
August  1 

I'.'iembe  rs 

Stonpl-eS'-  ■ 
Classed 

Percentage 
of  Crop 
Classified 

1939 

1938 

18,589 

83,592 

.8 

1940 

1939 

64,399 

265,090 

2.3 

1941 

1940 

128 ’216 

1,530,764 

12.4 

1942 

1941 

276,782 

2, 520,063 

24.0 

1943 

194  2  ••  ■ 

■■  261,100  -  • 

3,567,095  •• 

28.7 

1944 

1943 

281,493 

5,350,622 

30.1 

1945 

1944 

316,700 

4,037,000 

( — 1 

• 

1946 

1945 

342, 900 

2, 905,437 

32.6 

1947 

1946  (Est) 

345,650 

2,500,000 

30.0  ■ 

1948 

194  7  i^Est) 

34-6,000 

3,0o0,000 

30.0 

TABLE  III 


Revenues,  Fiscc.l  Year  1946 

,  Collections 

Cotton  Stand.aras,  Act.:.-  ..  .  .,  .  '  '  ■ 

Classing  of  cotton  . .  ;y) 3 24, 6 90. .40 

Classing  of  cotton  linters  . 4,476,93 

Cotton  classing  license  fees  .  1,905.00 

Cotton  linters  classing;  license  fees  . .  .  310,00 

Sale  of  copies  of  cot':on  standards  .  17,183,05 

Sale  of  copies  of  cotton  linters  standards  . .  1,164.10 

Cotton  Futures  Act; 

Classing  Q,f ..cptt.on . . . . .  12,122.65.. 

Total  collections  ddpdsited  into  Lis- 
cellaneous  Receipts  Account  of  the 
Trecsury  .  ^361,852.13 

Value  of  Samples  Accumulated  for  Sale  as  Government  Value 


Property  (estimated  on  basis  of  curr.eiit  pr.ide,  less 

baling  and  handling  costs )',  Proceeds  vdll  be  de¬ 
posited  to  Miscellaneous  Receipts  Acco'ui.t  of  the 
Treasury, 

Cotton  samples  . . . . . . . V510,721,96 

Linters  samples  . . ^ . . . . 1 , 1 23 .71 

Net  estiraated  value  ol'l  samples  .......  oil, 845. 69 

Totc.l  revenue  earned  . . . .  1)673  ,697  ,82 
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(1)  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act 


Objective;  To  assure  farmers,  cooperative  associations  of  producers,  grain 
dealers,  and  processors  a  fair  and  equitable  evaluation  of  the  quality 
and  condition  of  their 'grain,  to  the  end  that  they  may  market  it  to  the 
best  advantage. 

The  Problem  and  Need  for  U.  S«  Standards  and  Federal  Supervision;  The  grain 
trade  handles  grain  valued  in  excess  of  5  billion  dollars  annually,  at 
present  prices*  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  United  States  Grain 
Standards  Act,  farmers  were  severely  penalized  through  the  receipt  of 
lower  prices  for  their  grain  crops  due  to  the  chaotic  conditions  under 
vdiich  the  enormous  trade  in  grain  xvas  conducted.  Although  the  grain  was 
bought  and  sold  by  grade,  each  market  had  its  own  g-rades  and  methods  for 
interpreting  grades.  Often  the  certificates  of  grade  issued  in  one  market 
vroro  not  accepted  in  another.  The  confusion  of  grades  led  to  an  intricate 
naze  of  trading  maneuvers  through  v/hich  each  market  sought  to  build  up  its 
own  advantage,  and  since  there  v/as  no  regulating  authority,  uiiscrupulous 
dealers  could  at  tines  demoralize  the  whole  trade.  Because  the  marketing 
of  grain  affects  a  substantial  part  of  the  Nation’s  transportation,  ware¬ 
housing,  and  productive  capacity,  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  insure  its 
being  handled  uiiiformly,  expeditiously,  and  efficiently. 

Plan  for  Administration  of  Act;  The  administration  of  the  United  States 
Grain  Standards  Act  coordinates  all  grain  inspection  agencies  into  a 
national  public  service  independent  of  local  bias  and  influence  insofar 
as  possible  under  . a  licensing  system.  Under  this  law  a  nation-mde 
grain-grading  service  has  been  developed  vdiich  is  now  thoroughly  -inte¬ 
grated  into  the  entire  grain-nr.rketing  system, 

U.  S,  Grain  Staaadards  Indispensable  to  Orderly  liarketing  of  Grain;  The 
standards  established  under  the  authority  of  this  Act.  have  been  found  in¬ 
dispensable  in  cash  and  futures  trading,  vra.rehousing,  transportation, 
financing,  price  quotations,  and  the  export  trade.  They  form  a  basic, 
integral  part  of  the  marketing  of  the  Nation’s  grain  crops  from  the  pro¬ 
ducer  through  the  various  chamiols  of  trade  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  standards  promote  economical  use  of  our  overburdened  marketing  fac¬ 
ilities  and  provide  a  common  language  through  vjhich  persons  located  at 
points  distant  frora  each  other  may  contract  v/ith  confidence  for  their 
gain  requirements. 

Timely  Revision  of  Standards  Essential;  The  standards  must  be  amended  or 
revised  from  time  to  time  to  match  changes  in  production,  miarketing  condi¬ 
tions,  and  usages  of  the  grain.  -Revisions  mu^t  be  suitable  to  facilitate 
marketing;  ,  and  timely  so  as  not  to  disrupt  orderly  marketing,  loans,  or 
other  essential  activities.  The  effective  date  of  an^/-  changes  in  the 
standards  must  bo  at  least  90  days  after  promulgation  and  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register, 
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Work  of  Liconsed  Inspectors  Supor^/ised  under  Act:  Licenses  are  granted 
to  applicants  after  exairdnation,  except  that  licenses  must  be  granted 
without  examination  to  inspectors’  of'  o-ny  State  which  maintains  a  grain 
inspection  department  organized  under  State  lav;.  Those  licensoes  are 
not  Federal  employees#  In  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  inspection 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  work  of  licensees  is  supervised  by 
Federal  employees#  Experience  has  shown  that  adequate  supervision  cover¬ 
age  should  consist  of  the  review  of-  from  10  to  15  percent  of  tho  carlot 
inspections  porforrsed  by  licensees  oaid  at  least  90  percent  of  the  ship 
cargo  inspections#  The  coverage  of  carlot  inspections  is  based  on  Federal 
samples,  including  samples  taken  in  appeals,  and  the  10  to  15  percent 
coverage  varying  vmth  different  mrkets  has 'been  found  to  be  adequate# 

With  cargo  supervision,  a  high  percentage  of  coverage  is  necessary  because 
there  is  no  opportun.ity  for  appeal  once  the  grain  'is  in  the  hold  of  the 
ship  unless  a  Federal  sample  v;as  taken  at  the  time  of  loading#  In  tho 
case  of  oxported  grain,  incorrect  grading  by  licensees  nay  become  the 
subject  of  representations  through  diplomatic  channels#  The  supervision 
of  cargoes  can  Ice  accomplished  in  two  ways*  (l)  by  means  of  Federal 
samples  taken  at  the  time  of  loading,  or  (2)  on  the  basis  of  the  sample 
taken  by  tho  licensed  inspector  and  examined  by  a  Federal  grain  supervisor# 
Experience  has  shoxyn  that  to  bo  effective 'cargo  supervision  should  bo 
based  on  Federal  samples  taken  from 'approximately  two-thirds  of  all  cargo 
shipments# 

Wlienevcr  the  v;ork  of  a  licensee  is  found  to  bo  unsatisfactory,  his  license 
may  bo  canceled  only  after  ho  has  been  afforded  a  hearing#  The  sound 
approach,  and  the  one  which  the  Department  has  endeavored  to  follow,  is  to 
secure  correct  and  uniform  application  of  tho  standards  in  the  first  in¬ 
spection  by  the  licensee  rather  than  to  perrait  misgradings  to  occur  and 
then  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of  instituting  disciplinary  action#  This 
is  accomplished,  not  only  by  the  talcing  of  check  samples  and  handling- of  • 
appeals  called  by  the_  trade,  but  also  by  constant  and  close  cooperation 
between  tho  Federal  supervisors  and  tho  liconsed  inspectors  on  do.y-to-da.y 
grading  problems  as  they  arise. 

Lavf  Provides  for  Appeal  Inspections:  The  nuribcr  of  appeals  that  must  be 
handled  in  the  work  under  this  appropriation  is  depondont  to  a  gree.t  ex¬ 
tent  on  tho  quality  of  tho  crop  and  the  amount  of  supervision  that  can  bo 
given  to  tho  initial  \'vork  of  licensed  grain  inspectors#  Usually  under 
normal  pcacetimo  competitive  trade  conditions  the  iiumbeh  of  appoals  in¬ 
creases  as  funds  and  personnel  available  for  supervision  docrcasos.  Con- 
■versely,  as  less  supervision  is  given  to.  the  work  of  licensees,  tho  appeal 
load  increases.  Thus,  experienc.o  has  indicated  that  supervision  coverage 
should  represent  from  10  to  15  percent  of ‘the  carlot  inspections  per¬ 
formed  by  licensees  and  at  least  90  percent  of  the  cargo  inspections  to 
hold  appeals  to  a  minimura  consistent ,  v;ith  the  maintainenco  of  uniform 
standards  for  all  grain  sold  by  grade  in  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce# 

Irregularities  of  licensees  in  the  grading  and  certification  of  grain-  m.ust 
be  investigated  and  appropriate  action  taken#  Investigations  must  be 
made  and  actions  taken  on  complaints  that  (l)  persons  in  the  grain  trade 
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have  misrepresented  the  grade  of  grain  inspected,  (2)  there  have  been  im¬ 
proper  marketing  practices  involving  the  grading  or  inspection  of  grain, 
or  (3)  persons  have  failed  to  secure  inspections  required  by  the  Act, 

The  requirements  of  the  statute  are  mandatory  on  persons  who  merchandise 
grain  by  grade  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce#  There  is  a  corres¬ 
ponding  responsibility  on  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  a  satisfactory 
inspection  service  for  those  who  are  required  to  use  it.  Adequate  funds 
and  persorinel  are  essential  for  this  purpose* 

Progress  in  Supervising  the  Inspection  of  Aecord  Grain  Crops;  Grain  market- 
ings  inspected  in  1946  e'xceeded  the  1945  record  output  by  more  than 
486,700,000  bishels,  or  about  13  percent.  During  the  year,  439  licensed 
inspectors  located  at  138  established  points  and  authorized  to  make 
inspections  at  81  additional  designated  points  (total  219),  made 
2,063,823  inspections  covering  4,133.., 866,000  bushels  of  grain#  During 
the  six-year  period,  1941  to  1946,  the  volume  og  grain  inspected  annually 
under  the  Grain  Standards  Act  has  doubled. 

In  1946  Federal  Grain  Supervisors  Checked  163,000  Inspections:  Supervisors 
checked  163,000  inspections,  or  about  8  percent  of  the  total.  About  one- 
third  of  this  checking  was  in  connection  mth  appeals  filed  by  interested 
parties  vdao  were  dissatisfied  with  the  grade  assigned  by  the  licensed  in¬ 
spector  or  who  preferred  or  required  a  certificate  issued  by  a  Federal  em¬ 
ployee#  This  supervision  and  check  of  the  grading  of  licensed  inspectors 
aids  in  maintaining  uniformity  in  grades  between  markets  and  reduces  the 
marketing  hazards  incident  to  sampling  and  inspecting  grain# 

The  following  table  shows  the  percent  of  Federal  supervision  coverage  re¬ 
lated  to  the  volume  cf  grain  inspected  and  graded  by  licensed  grain  in¬ 
spectors: 


Fiscal 

Year 

Total 

Production 

Bushels  Inspected  and  Graded 
by  Licensees  -  Receipts  a.nd 
Shipments  Combined 

Supervision  Coverage, 
Federal  Samples  Taicen 
and  Examined  -  Receipts 
and  Shipments  Comibined 

Carlots 

Cargoes 

Carlots 

Cargoes 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Percent 

Percent 

1940 

4,520,225,000 

1,603,836,000 

$73,038,000 

17 

59 

1941 

4,811,508,000 

1,719,439,000 

224,991,000 

16 

62 

1942 

5,216,199,000 

2,033,383,000 

234,958,000 

12 

57 

1943 

5,994,881,000 

2,569,879,000 

254,331,000 

9 

25 

1944 

5,406,594,000 

2,890,328,000 

346,547,000 

Q 

14 

1945 

5,863,036,000 

3,174,635,000 

472,508,000 

9 

20 

1946 

6,303,540,000 

3,428,861,000 

705,005,000 

8 

34 

*1947 

6,643,050,000 

3,500,000,000 

650,000,000 

10 

45 

*1948 

5,939,615,000 

3,250,000,000 

500,000,000 

11 

55 

*  Estimated 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  appeals  handled  and  appeal  fees 
deposited  in  the  Miscellaneous  Receipts  account  of  the  Treasury; 


Fiscal 

Year 

Number  of 
Appeals  Handled 

Appeal  Fees  Deposited  to 
Miscellaneous  Receipts  of 
Treasury 

1940 

42,382 

i^50,989 

1941 

45,894 

63,746 

1942 

56,886 

73,798 

1943 

55,393 

70,047 

1944 

48,417 

57,437 

1945 

59,024 

,  78,480 

1946 

53,128 

67,762 

^^=1947 

55,000 

70,000 

*1948 

55,000 

70,000 

*  Estimated 
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(m)  United  States  ’.'arehouse  Act 

Qbjecti-ye ;  To  insure  tarraers  safe  storage  for  tiieir  products  from  the 
time  of  harvest  until  such  proaucts  are  sold,  s.nd  to  proviae  for  the 
farmer  a  warehouse  receipt  which  is  universally  accepted  by  banks  a.nd 
other  lending  a^^encies  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  commodity  security 
for  loans* 

The  problem  and  the  Advp.ntages  of  .Federal  V\i'arehouse  Supervision*  Safe 
storage  of  their  products  is  important  to  farmers  not  only  as  a  means 
to  avoid  losses  but  also  to  facilitate  the  financing  of  their  opera¬ 
tions  through  low-interest  loans.  Fineincial  institutions  are  willing 
to  advance  funds  £.t  low  interest  rates  on  wr.rehouse  receipts  only 
v/hen  they  know  that  the  warehouse  is  properly  supervised,  the  product 
is  correctly  represented  as  to  grade  and  condition,  otherwise  they  loan 
on  their  estim.ate  of  the  moral  and  financial  responsibility  of  the 
borrower.  The  Y[arehouse  Act  I'daces  the  farmer  or  smell  merchant  who 
is  armed  with  a  federal  warehouse  receipt  on  a  level  for  borrowing  pur¬ 
poses  equivalent  to  that  occupied  by  the  more  favora.bly  situate'd 
borrowers.  The  public  interest  i.s.  .served  by  sound  warehousing  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  food  and  fiber  supply to.  permit  orderly  distribution  of  the 
product  throughout  the  yea.r,  and,  to  reduce  marketing  costs  through 
low-cost  credit  and  reduction  .of.  risk,.  Warehousemen  and  owners  of 
agricultural  products  are  now  more  conscious  of  the  need  for  safe 
stora..,e  and  proper  supe.ryision  tln.n  ever  before,  warehouse  operators 
welcome  the  assistance  ^.rom  warehouse  examiners  in  showing  their  em¬ 
ployees  how  the  products  should  be  handled.  The  results  of  federal 
warehouse  supervision  have  been  so  favorable  that  warehousemen  through¬ 
out  the  country  have  found  it  to  their  advanuage  to  obtain  a  federal 
license.  In  spite  of  the  demand  for  licenses,  the  number  of  licensed 
warehouses,  has  remained  relatively  stable  because  of  limitations  in 
securing  the  num;..er  of  personnel  needed  for  warehouse  supervision  work. 
New  applications  for  licenses  can  be  accepted  only  to  the  extent  that 
existing  licenses  are  canceled. 

Program  Operates  Through  Ex;tensive  Investigational  kork;  In  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act  there  are  two  prin¬ 
cipal  linos  of  work,  (1)  licensing,  and  (2)  supervision  of  licensed 
warehouse  operations.  Before  a  license  is  issued  extensive  investi¬ 
gational  work  must  be  done.  Each  examination  involves  the  following* 

1,  Seeing  that  warehous;s  is  in  proper  condition  for  safe  storage. 

For  example,  e  amine  roof  to  see”  that  it  does  not  leak;  see  that 
floors  are  .dry;  drainage;  system  is  adequate;  and,  -fire  prevention 
equipment  is  in  good  order.  . 

2.  Checking  condition  o.f  products  to  "guard  against  dq'terioratii. on  and 

spoilage ,  .  •  .  ■  ’  ' . . 

■3.  Checking  stocks  to  determine  whether  all  products  represented  by 
outstanding  receipts  are  actually  -there. 

Seeing -that  actual  v/eight  and  grade  of  all  products  correspond!, 
with  representations  on  receipts, .  . 
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5,  Dete mining  whether  receipts  are  signed  'b’-  a  person  having  pro¬ 
per  authority. 

6,  Seeing  that  adequate  insurance  on  stored  connodities  is  in  force 
and  that  surety  bond  in  the  proper  amount  is  on  file. 

7,  Investigating  financia.l  conaition  of  warehouseman. 


On  the  basis  of  infomation  obt-iined,  a  decision  is  maue  £is  to  whether 
a  warehouseman  should  be  licensed.  The  judicious  selection  of  licensees 
through  careful  screening  of  applications,  coupled  with  proper  super¬ 
vision  of  licensed  warehouse  opereitions,  provides  a  sound  foundation 
for  warehouse  receipts  as  a  basis  for  collateral  on  loans. 


Examples  of  proj^ress  and  Current  Programs*  The  follpwing  taule  shows 
the  activity  during  the  fiscal  ^ear  IbaS  as  compared  with  the  fis¬ 
cal  pear  1945,  wi.th  respect  to  the  licensing  of  warehousemens 

1945  1946 


Hew  licenses  issued  .  Ill  131 

Amendments  to  existing  licenses  . . 205  230 

Expirations  . 42  22 

Cancellations  .  71  91 

Suspensions  . .  7  11 

Peinstatements  . 5  1 


Total  licenses  in  effect  at  end  of  yodr  ....  1,330  1,340 

In  addition  to  the  abo^e  activity  with  respect  to .  v^arehousemen,  557 
licenses  were  issued  to  samplers,  inspectors,  weighers  and  graders; 
91  licenses,  v^hich  were  issued  for  rendering  various  .services  at 
warehouses,  were  amended,  514  were  suspended. or  cancelled,  and  40 
service  licenses  were  reinstated.  Practically  all  of  the  reinstated 
licenses  wore  issued  to  persons  whose  licenses  had  been  suspended 
when  thc\  entered  military  service. 


As  for  the  licensing  of  warehousemen  and  their  ability  to  serve  the 
public,  the  following  table  shows  the  pro^-.ress-  over  a-  th-ree  year 
period  (fiscal  years  194a,  1945  and  1946); 


• 

Licensed 

Licensed  ,  * 

Licensed 

Commodity 

• 

Unit 

Capacity 

Capacity  ; 

Capacity 

« 

6-30-44 

6-30-45  " 

6-30-46 

Cotton . , 

; 

Elies 

10,648,765 

10,590,086' 

lOj  Oi 

Grain  .  . .  . .  . 

0 

Busheds 

Pounds 

260,501,904 

78,706,700 

256,128,154' 

120,577,054J 

271, 202,154 
132,031,000 

Y«ool  . 

.  * 

Tobacco  . 

pounds 

116,150,000 

100,740,000. 

74,940,000 

Nuts  . . 

Tons 

Bales 

19,800 

16,750 

1  ?4  G  hf) 

6 , 600 
24,750* 
l,55i;550; 
592,640. 

6 , 600 
28,450 
]  Gbl  SnD 

Broome orn  . .  , , 

Sirup  . . 

Gallons 

642,640 

^  lO  ^  .L  p  kJ 

682 , 640 

Cold  Pact  Fruit  .. 

•  • 

Pound  s 

6 , 313 ,950 

6, 313 , 950  1 

6,313,950 

Canne d  Foods  . . . . . 

. Cases 

'  3,575,900 

4,113, 900' 

4,064,900 

Seed  . . 

• 

Cvrt; . 

492,187 

207,187* 

201,187 

Cherries  in  Brine 

. 

.  • 

} 

Pound  s 

7,769,000 

7,235,0002 

7,235,000 
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S'l^pervision  of  Warehouses;  At  the  close  of  the  1946  fiscal  year 
approxinU' tely  1,640  warehousemen  were  licensed  and  about  3,685 
licenses  were  in  effect  for  persons  to  sample,  v/eigh,  inspect  and  grade 
products  under  the  Act,  In  supervising  these  virarehouses ,  approximately 
4,400  examinations  were  made  during  the  year,  or  an  average  of  3.28 
inspections  per  warehouse. 
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(n)  Federal  Seed  Act 

Objective:  To  protect  fanners  and  other  users  of  seed  by  (l)  requiring  a 

complete  and  accurate  labeling  of  all  agricultural  and  vegetable  seeds 
shipped  in  interstate  comnerce,  and  (2)  preventing  importation  of  inferior 
agricultural  and  vegetable  seeds. 

The  Problem  and  heed  for  Federal  Protection;  A  farmer’s  entire  year’s 

effort  may  result  in  financial  disaster  if  the  seeds  he  plants  are  not  of 
good  quality  and  of  the  desired  variety.  He  must,  of  necessity,  rely 
upon  the  statements  appearing  on  seed  labels.  The  farmer  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  by  visual  examination  some  of  the  inherent  values  of  seed  and 
whether  or  not  the  seed  mil  germinate  properly. 

During  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  certain  kinds 
of  seeds  previously  imported  from  foreign  countries.  Further,  a  shortage 
of  domestic  varieties  of  seed  existed  at  a  time  when  there  was  an  urgent 
need  for  greater  production  of  agricultural  products.  This  increased  the 
price  of  seed  and  attratced  many  firm.s  v/ithout  past  experience  into  the 
seed  industry,  resulting  in  additional  valful,  as  well  as  unintentional, 
misrepresentations  and  adulterations  of  seed. 

P  rior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act  large  quantities  of  low 
quality  seed  and  screenings,  used  primarily  as  an  adulterant  in  seed  at 
the  expense  of  the  farmer,  wore  imported  into  the  United  States.  Under 
normal  conditions  many  kinds  of  seed  are  produced  more  econoriiically  in 
foreign  countries.  This  is  particularly  true  with  certain  kinds  used  in 
the  United  States  for  pastures,  forage,  and  in  gardens  where  seed  is  not 
harvested.  In  1946  the  quantity  of  seed  offered  for  importation  was  more 
than  double  the  quantity  offered  in  1942,  Offerings  since  July  1,  1946 
point  to  a  still  greater  expansion.  It  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
AiTierican  agriculture  that  lo’v  quality  seed  and  seed  containing  noxious 
weed  seeds  bo  excluded  from  the  country. 

Enforcement  of  Act  Protects  Producers;  The  Act  requires  that  all  imported 
field  and  vegetable  seeds  moot  minimum  standards  and  that  all  seed 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  be  accurately  and  com^pletely  labeled. 

This  necessitates  testing  and  sampling  for  variety,  purity,  noxious 
weed  content,  and  germ.ination;  examination  of  records  for  origin  and 
other  matters  required  in  labclingj  supervision  of  staining  or  cleaning; 
investigation  of  violations  and  the  initiation  of  legal  proceedings  when 
necessary. 

The  work  involving  accurate  labeling  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  46 
states  and  provides  for  utilizing  the  servic-^s  of  more  than  250  state  in¬ 
spectors.  Cooperative  seed  testing  laboratories  are  maintained  at  llontgomery, 
Alabama;  Sacramento,  California;  and  Corvallis,  Oregon,  Federal  labora¬ 
tories  are  now  operated  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota; 
and  Beltsville,  Maryland,  Violations  c^re  reported  by  State  officials  to 
one  of  these  laboratories  for  formal  action,  Coopei-ation  with  the  States 
prevents  duplication  of  effort,  makes  for  more  economical  administration, 
and  from  a  long  range  viewpoint  encourages  unifomity  in  State  seed  laws 
and  more  efficient  enforcement  of  them.  In  the  last  six  years  29  States 
have  enacted  or  amended  their  seed  laws  to  conform  vri-th  the  Federal  Seed  Act. 
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Progress  in  Handling  Expanding  Volurne  of  Complaints  and  Seed  Tests;  The 

Federal  Seed  Act  of  1939  is  now  being  administered  for  the  first  time 

under  conditions  that  are  not  directly  restricted  as  in  time  of  v;ar« 

There  was  considerable  expansion  in  the  number  of  complaints  v/ith  respect 
to  seed  shipped  in  interstate  commerce*  This  increase  in  complaints  result¬ 
ed  in  part  from  a  resumption  of  the  importation  of  seed  from  continental 
Europe. 

Interstate  Complaints;  As  shovm  by  the  follovdng  table,  527  complaints  vdth 
respect  to  apparent  violations  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act  v/ere  reported  and 
investigated  during  the  past  year*  This  represents  an  increase  of  92  per¬ 
cent  over  the  fiscal  year  1945,  and  25  percent  over  the  average  during 
1940  to  1944. 

Status,  Volume  and  Disposition  (Actual  or  Estimated)  of  Complaints 
Arising  from  Inoerstate  Shipments  of  Seed,  Fiscal  Years  1944-1948,  Inclusive 


1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

(Sst) 

(Est. ) 

Complainbs  pending  beginning  of  year 

101 

104 

98 

78 

200  , 

Comiplaints  received; 

Federal  . . . 

97 

49 

74 

75 

75 

S'^Cl'bO  0op^»^otmo«oo0o9oaooo009e0o 

404 

219 

430 

600 

700 

Commercial  ...............o.*...* 

2 

6 

23 

25 

25 

Total 

503 

274 

527 

700 

800 

Seizures  recommended . . 

19 

4 

-9 

10 

10 

nited  fnr  henring  ..j.. ....... 

109 

59 

79 

100 

100 

'.‘Vo. xssu.0c. 

299 

170 

381 

400 

400 

Advised  that  action  is  not  vnrrante  d 

164 

58 

>  96 

100 

100 

C riminal  o.ction  recommended 

56 

59 

■  44 

60 

60 

Cease  and  desist  proceedings  ,«*.«. 

0 

0 

0 

Criminal  actions  terminated  in  court 

25 

14 

9 

Seizures  terminated  in  court  ...... 

24 

8 

3 

Cease  &  desist  proceedings  terminated 

0 

1 

0 

Court  actions  pending  at  end  of  year 

10 

6 

12 

8 

2 

5 

Complaints  pending  at  end  of  year  • 

104 

98 

78 

200 

325 

Importation  Trends:  Importations  of  seed  subject  to  the  Federal  Seed  Act  con¬ 
tinue  to  reflect  a  rising  trend.  The  follomng  table  indica.tes  the  kinds  of 
seeds  admitted  and  import  actions  taken  in  relation  to  the  volurae  of  imports 
during  fiscal  years  1944  to  1946  and  an  estimate  for  1947  and  1948:, 


Fiscal 

Year 

IJimiber 
of  kinds 
of  seed 

Ibomber 
of  Import 
Actions 

Offered 

for 

Impo  rtation 

Finally 

Rejected 

Total 

Released 

1944 

66 

3,099 

(pounds) 

66,301,348 

(pounds) 

1,695,172 

(  pounds) 
64-^606,176 

1945 

69 

3,632 

75,204,957 

1,320,350 

73,884,607 

1946 

83 

3,736 

70,485,426 

3,193,820 

67,291,606 

1947  (est.) 

105 

5,000 

112,000,000 

1948  (est.) 

110 

5, 500 

120,000,000 
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During  the  fiscal  year  1946,  225  varieties  of  seed  were  imported.  This  is 
an  increase  of  more  than  40  percent  over  159  varieties  imported  during 
1945,  During  the  past  year,  1,101,206  pounds  of  vegetable  seeds  were  im¬ 
ported,  or  an  increase  of  about  118  percent  over  1945,  These  shipm.ents  in¬ 
cluded  spinach,  cabbage,  cauliflov/er,  and  other  kinds  of  seed  imiported  from 
continental  Europe  for  the  first  time  since  the  war.  Importation  of  agri¬ 
cultural  seed  totaled  66,190,400  pounds,  or  7,189,000  pounds  less  than 
during  the  fiscal  year  1945,  This  decrease  viras  due  to  (l)  the  fact  that 
approximately  2  million  poirads  of  Argentina  alfalfa  seed  were  purchased  by 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  after  the  seed 
vftis  offered  for  im.portation  into  the  United  States  but  prior  to  being 
stained  and  granted  admission,  and  (2)  the  embargo  placed  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Corn-mission  from  L'larch  6  to  I!ay  20,  1946,  inclusive,  on  the 
importation  from  Canada  of  oats  in  bulk  for  seeding  purposes.  The  impor¬ 
tations  of  agricultural  seed  included  substantial  quantities  of  rough 
bluegrass,  orchard  grass,  and  vdnter  rape  received  from,  continental 
Europe  for  the  first  time  since  the  United  States'  entry  into  the  war. 

Seed  Testing;  The  follovdng  table  shows  the  volu’ie  of  seed  samples  tested 
under  the  Federal  Seed  Act  during  the  fiscal  years  1942-1946  and  an  esti¬ 
mate  for  1947  and  1948; 


Fiscal  ' 
Year 

Import 

Inter¬ 

state 

Check 

Tests 

Variety 

Research 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

Total 

1942 

3,668 

2,966 

472 

421 

896 

1,638 

10,061 

1943 

2,782 

3,215 

446 

9 

0 

3,048 

9,500 

1944 

3,751 

2,079 

2  46 

464 

396' 

3,173 

10,109 

1945 

4,451 

3,650 

155 

1,346  . 

1,646 

1,627 

12,875 

1946 

3,614 

5,057 

74 

2,127 

695  ■ 

■1,130 

12,697 

1947  (est) 

4,800 

7,500 

50 

2,0.00 

3,000 

1,200 

18,550 

1948(cst) 

5,000 

8,000 

100 

1,200 

3,050 

1,200 

18,550  1/ 

l/ In  addition,  it  is  estimated  tho-t  requests  for  tests  of  approximately 
~  2,800  seed  samples  (800  for  variety  and  2,000  research)  vdll  be  received 
in  1948,) 

Testing  Schools  Reopened;  Seed  testing  schools  vrere  not  in  session  in  1945 
but  v/ere  reopened  in  Jiuno  1946  at  flontgomery,  Alabama;  Corvallis,  Oregon; 
and  Sacramento,  California.  Similar  schools  viero  held  p.t,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  and  Beltnville,  Maryland, . during  the 
month  of  August  1946,  The  schools  were  under  the  direction  and  super¬ 
vision  of  an  experienced  analyst  from  the  Beltsville  laboratory. 

Improvement  of  Seed  Testing  Methods;  Many  studies  in  the  improvement  of 
seed  testing  methods,  some  of  which  had  their  inception  previous  to 
1946,  were  continued  and  completed  in  the  past  year  with  the  following 
major  results; 

1,  Improvements  v/ere  made  in  equipment,  especially  in  the  use 
of  fluorescent  lights  to  replace  natural  daylight  in  seed 
germ.ination  chambers.  Since  those  lights  have  proved  satis¬ 
factory^,  their  use  is  being  estended  to  other  Federal  laboratories. 
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2,  Progress  ivas  unde  in  the  development  of  an  air-conditioned 
germination  chamber  to  the  point  where  it  can  now  be  accepted 
as  entirely  satisfactory.  The  use  of  such  a  cham.ber  will  re¬ 
duce  the  araount  of  equipment,  space,  and  labor  required  in  a 
germination  laboratory, 

3,  A  study  Y/as  made  to  develop  methods  for  germinating  dormant  seeds 
of  lle’.v  Zealand  BroYvntop  and  Plighland  Bentgrass  and -the  results 
published, 

4,  Other  studios  of  value  include  studies  to  shorten  gemination 
periods,  end  the  use  of  chemicals  and  dyes  in  stimulating 
germination  of  seeds. 
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(o)  Packers  arxd  Stockyards  Act 


Objective:  To  assure  producers  fair  and  reasonable  rates  and  services  at 
public  livestock  markets. 

Producers  and  Shippers  Formerly  Defrauded:  Preceding  the  enactment  of 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  it  was  common  practice  for  packers, 
stoclcyard  companies,  commission  firms  and  dealers  to  vic.i;imize  pro¬ 
ducers  and  shippers  of  livestock  through  unfair,  fraudulent,  and  de¬ 
ceptive  tactics,  such  as  ijinreasonable  charges,  inaccurate  weights,  col¬ 
lusion  between  salesmen  and  buyers  and  many  others.  This  regulatorv'' 
law  has  eliminated  the  bulk  of  these  practices,  but  violations  tend  to 
increase  in  times  of  uncertain  economic  conditions  vdien  prices  are 
fluctuating  widely  and  the  production  and  movement  of  livestock  are  in 
heavy  volume. 

Protection  Afforded  producers  by  Federal  Supervision:  At  the  17  prin¬ 
cipal  livestock  markets  in  this  country,  supervisors  are  maintained  to 
observe  day-to-day  operations  in  order  to  ascertain  unfair,  deceptive 
or  discriminatory  practices,  inadequate  services  and  facilities  or  any 
conditions  wiiich  are  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  producers  patron¬ 
izing  the  public  markets.  The  smaller  stocl<?,'’ards  are  visited  periodi¬ 
cally;  complaints  are  investigated  and  settled  on  the  spot  by  the  super¬ 
visors.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  supervisors,  operators  are  required 
to; 


(1)  Register  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  furnish  bonds 
to  assure  performance  in  carrying  out  the  obligations  they 
incur. 

(2)  File  a  schedule  of  all  charges  that  may  be  assessed  for 
services  performed. 

(3)  Furnish  their  facilities  v/ithout  discrimination. 

(4)  Provide  an  accurate  and  complete  accounting  to  shippers 
of  their  livestock  sales. 

(5)  liaintain  complete  records  of  all  transactions. 

Progress  and  Examples  of  Current  Programs; 

Violations  of  Fair  Trade  Practices  Increasing;  Enforcement  of  this  Act 
during  1946  resulted  in  savings  to  livestock  producers  of  over  a  half 
million  dollars.  Although  the  volume  of  livestock  marketed  in  1946 
totalled  120,000,000  head,  a  reduction  of  less  than  one  percent  below 
the  number  marketed  in  1945,  the  volum.e  of  new  violations  increased 
14  percent  over  1945.  The  continued  high  volume  of  trading  coming  at  a 
time  when  economic  pressures  v/ere  causing  stockyard  companies  and  com¬ 
mission  firms  to  urge  higher  rates,  together  with  the  tendency  toward 
increased  trade  practice  irregularities  v/ere  responsible  for  the  increased 
volume  of  violations  during  1946. 
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The  volume  and  status  of  formal  proceedings  under  the  Act  during  the 
fiscal  year  1946,  -compared  with  the  three  previous  years  and  estimates 
for  1947  and  1948,  is  reflected  in  the  following  table; 

Number  of  P'ormal  Proceedings 


Fiscal 

Year 

Cases 
Pending 
Beginning 
of  Year 

Wow 

Cases 

Hearings 

Reopened 

Total 

Cases 

Disposed 

of 

Cases 

Pending 

End 

of  Year 

1943 

56 

48 

10 

114 

65 

49 

1944 

49 

80 

10 

139 

82 

57 

1945 

57 

15 

141 

95 

46 

1946 

46 

24l/ 

20 

90 

67 

23 

*1947 

23 

70 

22 

115 

80 

35 

*1948- 

35 

80 

24 

139 

105 

a 

34 

*  Estimated 

l/  In  addition  to  the  24  now  cases,  60  stipulations  and  57  modification 
cases  were  handled. 

The  number  of  firms  and  agencies  subject  to  the  Act  at  the  close  of 
fiscal  year  1946,  compared  vdth  the  three  last  preceding  years  and 
estimates  for  1947  and  1948,  is  reflected  in  the  follomng  table; 

Firms  and  Agencies  Subject  to  the  Packers  _a^d  Stockyards 
Act  as  of  June  30,  1946  Compared  mth  1945,  194*4,  and  1945 


Fiscal 

Year 

Stockyards 

Posted 

Market  Agencies 
Regi stored 

:  Dealers 

; Registered 

Packers  under; 
Supervision  : 

Poultry 

L.icenses 

1943 

205 

1863- 

;  2548 

1217  ; 

1619 

1944 

202 

1907 

:  2553 

1301 

1574 

1945 

196 

1972 

2506 

1332  ; 

1538 

1946 

210 

2018 

:  2690 

1340  ; 

1549 

*1947 

220 

2040 

:  2730 

1800 

1600 

*1948 

250 

2100 

;  2800 

2000  : 

1620 

*  Estimated. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  300  additional  auction  markets  are  eligible 
for  supervision  under  the  Act.  However,  funds,  availofole  are  not'  suf¬ 
ficient  to  pro\dde  additional  adccuate  supervision  of  investigations. 
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Producers  and  Farmers  Saved  :;500j000;  During  the  1946  fiscal  year,  1,301 
requests  for  changes  in  existing  rates  were  filed.  In  cases  where  adjust¬ 
ments  involved  substantial  increases,  economic  surveys  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  claims,  before  recommending  their  acceptance. 

Unless  full  justification  v/as  shown,  the  parties  filing  the  tariffs  were 
persuaded  in  most  cases  to  withdra-vv  or  modify  their  requests.  In  cases 
where  higher  rates  are  justified,  the  stockyard  companies  have  been  uni¬ 
formly  required  to  secure  a  part  of  such  revenues  through  the  assessment 
of  yardage  charges  against  dealers  and  traders,  applicable  to  resales  of 
livestock  purchased  by  them  for  speculation.  The  effect  of  this  require¬ 
ment  has  been  to  reduce  that  portion  of  the  burden  borne  by  the  farmer- 
producer  in  the  past  to  cover  maintenance  costs  of  those  stockyards  subject 
to  the  Secretary's  jurisdiction.  Savings  to  producers  as  the  result  of 
formal  and  informal  action  on  rates  and  charges  in  1946  are  estimated  to 
be  over  ^500,000. 

Audits  Reveal  Speculation  by  Firms  in  Producers'  Livestock;  Serious  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  Act,  such  as  commission  firms  permitting  their  employees 
to  speculate  in  consigned  livestock,  v\rero  disclosed  by  the  404  financial 
and  trade  practice  audits  that  were  made  during  the  year.  Through 
stipulation  or  formal  actions  prompt  discontinuance  of  such  practices 
vra.s  obtained  and  'll;! 42, 000  was  restored  by  the  firm.s  which  misappropriated 
for  their  ovm.  use  funds  received  from  the  sale  of  shippers’  livestock. 
Twenty-four  firms  were  required  to  set  up  separate  bank  accounts  to  handle 
shippers’  proceeds  of  sale  funds  sinco^the  firms'  financial  condition 
was  such  that  it  was  deemed  neccssarj^  to  segregate  shippers’  fionds  from 
the  firms’  funds  in  order  to  assure  prompt  payment  of  not  prooeeds  to  the 
shippers.  Other  violations,  such  as  incorrect  assessment  of  selling  and 
buying  cormiissions ,  incomplete  accountings  to  consignors  or  buyers,  and 
failure  to  furnish  consignors  v/ith  the  notices  required  by  the  regulations, 
were  a  few  of  the  less  serious  violations  that  were  revealed. 

Complq.ints,  Bonding  and  Scale-testing;  Four  hundred  and  nine  complaints 
v/ere  handled  by  the  supervisors  in'  1946  as  compared  with  520  during  1945» 
Through  the  intervention  of  supervisors,  a  total  of ■  illlO, 505  in  adjusted 
settlements  was  recovered  for  shippers  and  others,  without  the  necessity 
of  complainants  being  put  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  filing  formal 
complaints  and  attending  hearings. 

Registrants  and  licensees  subject  to  the  bonding  requirements  of  the  Act 
cooperated  in  furnishing  the  necessary  amount  of  bond  coverage.  In  a 
very  feiv  instances  it  was  necessary  to  institute  formal  proceedings  to 
bring  about  compliance  with  the  bond  regulations.  As  of  June  30,  1946, 
registrants  and  licensees  had  bonds  in  effect  totaling  approximately 
twenty-six  and  one-half  million  dollars. 

A  total  of  1,955  scale  testings  were  made  at  the  various  markets  through¬ 
out  the  country.  These  tests  revealed  that 'over  400  scales,  or  more  than 
20  percent,  were  in  need  of  adjustment,  repair,  overhauling,  or  replace¬ 
ment  » 
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Audits  of  books  and  records  of  tho  various  agencies  subject  to  the  Act 
were  nade  during  the  fiscal  year  1946  as  indicated  in  the  following 
tabulation: 

Audits 


Type 

Stockyards 

Commission 

Finns 

Dealers 

Licensees 

Mi  s  c 

Totals 

Financial  &  trade 
^racticO' 

50 

201 

130 

19 

4 

404 

Rate,  and  tabulation 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Miscellaneous  ...... 

- 

'4 

15  - 

- 

- 

19 

For  licenses 

- 

- 

- 

38 

- 

38 

Totals  . 

53 

205 

145 

57 

4 

464 
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(p)  Naval  Stores  Act 

Objective:  To  protect  the  public  against  the  sale  of  adulterated  turpen¬ 

tine  and  misgraded  and  raisbrandod  rosin. 

The  Problem  and  Need  for  Federal  Supervision:  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
No.val  Stores  Act  providing  Federal  regulation  of  naval  stores  sold  in 
interstate  corimerco,  it  r/as  difficult  to  obtain  pure  turpentine.  Due  to 
the  absence  of  official  standards  and  grading  service  many  producers  and 
dealers  . adulterated  turpentine  virith  mineral  oil  and  kerosene.  Of  the' 
four  kinds  of  turpentine ^  each  s\d. table  for  different  purposo-s-,.  the  buyer 
7/as  unable  to  kno7v  rdiich  kind  he  v/as  buying.  The  situation  mth  respect 
to  rosin  v;as  no  better.  Rosin  varies  from  a  light  yellow  color,  v/hich  is 
the  best  quality,  to  a  very  dark  rod  color,  vihich  is  poor  -quality.  Since 
the  color  variations  arc  slight  (there  being  13  color  grades),  producers 
and  dealers  often  misbranded  and  misgraded  rosin,  and  it  v/as  impossible 
or  impracticable  for  buyers  to  knov/  the  difference.  .  Through' Federal 
regulation  the  buyer  can  nov;  state  the  kind  of  turpentine  desired,  and 
since  the  seller  is  required  to  place  the  exact  standard  of  identity  on 
the  label,  the  proper  product  can  bo  obtained.  The  color  or  grade 
standards  for  rosin  v;hich  have  nov/  been  developed  make  it  possible  for 
the  buyor  to  purchase  the  grade  needed  for  his  purpose. 

Essential  Uses  of  Naval  Stores:  Naval  stores  have  many  essential  uses, 

Rosin  is  used  extensively  as  a  sizing  or  v/ater-repellent  in  paper-making. 
Rosin  makes  v/rapping  paper  and  fiborboard  boxes  strong  and  v/atcr-rosistant , 
acting  as  a  binder  for  the  cellulose  fibers.  Yellow  laundry  soap  con¬ 
tains  about  50  percent  of  rosin  soap,  and  maiTv  of  the  cheaper  grades  of 
toilet  soap  and  most  industrial  soaps  contain  some  rosin.  'The  manufacture 
of  varnishes  and  enamels  require  large  quantities  of  rosin,  in  the  form 
of  7/eathcr  and  wear  resistant  synthetic  resins.  Rosin  is  used  also  in 
making  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  preparations,  such  as  body  plasters 
and  adhesive  tape.  Heated  to  high  temperatures,  rosin  is  converted  to 
rosin  oil  used  in  making  printing  ink  and  axle  grease.  It  is  used  in  the 
mcnufacture  of  lineolcum.  and  other  floor  coverings,  adhesive  and  plastic 
preparations,  foundry  core  oils,  shoo  polish,  matches,  insulo-ting  materials, 
insecticides,  and  for  many  other  purposes. 

Turpentine  is  necessary  for  thinning  paints  and  varnishes.  It  is  used  in 
paste  shoo  polish,  insecticides,  printing  inks,  adhesives  and  plastics, 
and  certain  medical  preparations.  It  is  also  a  woll-knor/n  home  remedy, 

A  colorless  synthetic  resin  is  ma.do  from  pinene,  one  of  the  constitu¬ 
ents  of  turpentine.  Today  practically  all  the  camphor  produced  in  this 
country  is  produced  synthetically  from  a.lphapinene,  the  principal  chemical 
compound  in  turpentine.  Camphor  is  an  importont  item,  of  medicine  and  an 
ingredient  in  celluloid  and  some  fo  nm  of  smokeless  po7/dor.  Formerly, 
camphor  v/as  obtainable  only  from  the  co.mphor  tree  in  Formosa,  ernd  the 
Japanese  Government  had  a  monopoly  on  the  camphor  supply. 


Federal  Supervision  Protects  Producers  and  Consumers:  ■  Shipments  of-. naval 
stores  entering  interstate  commerce  are  sampled  for  analysis,  clas¬ 
sification,  or  grading  in  order  to  detect  adulteration  or  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  Since  commerce  is  largely  interstate  and  international,  it 
is  necessary  to  establish  suitable  standards  of  terminalogy,  grade  and 
quantity.  An  inspection  and  grading  service  is  maintained  and  is  rendered 
upon  request  of  any  interested  person.  The  Federal  certificates  of 
analysis  or  grade  which' are  furnished,  shovdng  the  analysis,  classifi¬ 
cation,  or  grade,  are  acceptable  in  any  court  as  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  quality  and  condition  of  the  naval  stores  tes'ted,  A  fee  is  charge 
for  the  inspection  and  grading  service. 

Application  of  Standards;  Sets  of  colored  glass  standards  for  the  grading 
of  rosin  are  prepared  and  loaned  to  interested  parties.  The  grade  of 
rosin  is  determined  by  comparing  a'  suitable  sample  vrith  the  appropriate 
standard  types.  These  standards  for  Aji'icrican  rosin  grades  are  recognized 
the  world  over,  thus  greatly  benefiting  export  trade. 

To  be  of  standard  quality,  and  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  turpen¬ 
tine  must  agree  irrith  the  standard  designation  of  source  and  method  of 
production  indicated  both  by  'bhe  label  and  by  the  invoice  covering  the 
sale  of  each  lot.  It  must  also  conform  to  the  generally  accepted  speci¬ 
fications  for  quality  of  turpentine  that  suit  the  ordinary  purpose  for 
which — or  processes  in  -lArhich — the  article  is  generally  used. 

Progress  Made  in  Administering  the  Act;  Approximately  50  percent  of  the 
turpentine  sold  in  interstate  co:;'merco  moves  through  wholesale  and  retail 
outlets  of  the  eastern  and  northeastern  seaboard  States  with  a  high 
concentration  in  the  greater  New  York  area.  By  providing  for  the  col¬ 
lection  of  samples  of  turpentine  offered  for  sale  by  wholesalers,  dis¬ 
tributors,  and  retail  stores  in  this  ene  area,  v/ith  occasional  sampling 
trips  into  Central  States  distribution  areas,  it  is  possible  to  secure  a 
check  on  the  major  portion  of  naval  stores  moving  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  This  check  is  made  by  one  inspector-chemist  headquartered  in 
New  -York,  and  the  samples  are  analyzed  for  adulteration  or  mislabeling 
in  the  Nev/  York  laboratory.  The  major  enforcement  activities  are  in  con¬ 
nection  \Tith  spirits  of  turpentine  and  products  sold  in  competition 
therevdth,  the  names  of  which  arc  also  regulated  by  the  Naval  Stores  Act, 
Enforcement  and  service  inspection  activities  during  the  past  25  years 
and  the  nature  of  the  product  itself  have  reduced  violations  of  the  rosin 
regulatory  provisions  of  the  Act  to  the  point  v/here  the  amount  of  regu¬ 
latory  work  required  for  rosin  is  relatively  minor.  The  following  table 
itemizes  regulatory  operations  for  the  last  ’tv/o  fiscal  years; 


1945 


1946 


o  •  «  o  •  •  o 


•  «  o  o  o 


Lots  officially  sai'.iplod 
Firms  represented 
Informal  or  investigational  samples 
Lots  involving  violations 

GitatXOnS  o,,oe4,ooo,,e,oo,«o«ODOOo,oe 

Firms  receiving  infermal  notification 

O  r*  IVO.  im  o««oa««aooo«oo«oo4i«0ea«oc 

Prosecutions  completed 


174 

213 

39 

52 

8 

19 

19 

30 

0 

0 

11 

19 

0 

0 

oaoo«o#ao 


e  a  e  o  o  • 
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Research  Activities:  The  primary  vrork  in  research  is  in  the  development  of 
test  procedures /  including  the  methods  of  detecting  the  presence  of  adul¬ 
terants,  softening  points  of  rosins,  improvements  of  procurement  speci¬ 
fications  and  test  procedures  related  thereto.  This  work  is  conducted  in 
collaboration  with  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  Among  the 
major  accomplishments  of  the  research  work  have  been  the  development  of 
methods  for  detecting  and  estimating  the  extent  of  mixing  or  adulteration 
of  turpentine  with  another  kind  of  turpentine,  as  well  as  vdth  various 
other  kinds  of  adulterants.  Standardized  procedures  for  sampling  and 
grading  rosin,  vdiich  have  been  adopted  throughout  industry,  have  shoTO 
consumers  the  v/ay  to  check  deliveries  of  this  material.  This  work  is 
conducted  in  T/ashington  and  in  the  field, 

Insoection  Service  Activities:  This  work  falls  into  two  categories: 

“Tir  inspection  as  a  service  to  producers,  processors  and  dealers,  and 

(2)  inspection  on  Government  purchases  for  compliance  Y/ith  purchase  speci¬ 
fications,’  The  Yvork  is  conducted  chiefly  in  the  naval  stores  producing 
states  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  South 
Carolina,  A  Federal  inspector  is  headquc.rtcred  in  each  of  the  folloYving 
■'cities:  ■  Daphne,  Alabarn.a;  Mobile,  Alabamaj  Valdosta,  Savo.nnah,  and  McRae, 
Georgia,  Upon  request  of  producers,  dealers,  and  other  interested  persons, 
those  inspectors  classify,  grade,  vreigh,  and  certify  the  lots  of  turpen¬ 
tine  or  rosin  at  the  stills  or  plants  YYhere  produced,  or  at  concentration 
warehouse  points,  by  comparison  with  official  Govemm.ent  standards.  This 
enables  the  'producer,  and  the  consumer,  to  knov;  the  kind  and  grade  of 
naval  stores  offered.  The  follovdng  table  reflects  inspections  made  for 
producers  in  recent  fiscal  years: 

Inspection  for  Producers 


Number 

1944 

1945 

1946 

Barrels  and  drums  of  rosin  inspected  and 

C  0  rt 1 f icd  •c««ooo*««eaeo«oooo*o9ooeoo0nD**a 

239,456 

164,994 

114,214 

Rosin  inspection  certificates  issued 

10,875 

8,625 

3,462 

Lots  of  turpentine  inspected  and  certified... 

201 

677 

143 

rinimR  n  f  tn  t'Tiri'i  t  n  n  n  p.  p,  rt  t  'PinH 

2,561 

9,300 

2,247 

Samples  of  turpentine  and  rosin  tested  and 

analyzed  o'xi  request  in  the  Washington 
Laboratory  . . 

92 

99 

11 
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Service  inspection  work  for  Government  Purchase  Programs  has  also  been 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  contractual  purchase  of  naval  stores 
products  for  shipment  abroad  to  meet  export  and  rehabilitation  and  re¬ 
lief  programs  as  shovm  in  table  belov/.  Vendors  are  required  to  have 
deliveries  inspected  and  certified  before  shipment  to  insure  compliance 
with  specifications. 

Inspection  for  Vendors  on  Government  Purchases 


Number 

1944 

1945 

1946 

49 

1,970 

5,473 

13 

59 

50 

Drums  of  rosin  certified  in  field 

Drums  of  all  other  naval  stores  certified  ..... 
Samples  analyzed 

6,691 

12,053 

44 

11,528 

1,839 

11 

T.nts  rejected  and  replaced  .................... 

2 

Preparation  and  Maintenance  of  Rosin  Standards:  Five  new  sets  of  naval 
stores  official  rosin  standards  made  of  glass  vrere  assembled  and  issued 
to  processors  of  naval  stores  during  fiscal  year  1946,  and  five  sets  were 
recalled  for  overhaul  and  repair.  During  the  year,  73  sets  of  standards 
were  out  on  loan. 

Revenue:  During  the  fiscal  A'-ear  1946,  Inspection  fees  and  charges  for  loan 
of  rosin  standards  amounted  to  ■^■5,397.  This  sum,  representing  about  IS 
percent  of  the  naval  stores  appropriation,  was  covered  into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts. 
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(q)  Insecticid'e  Act 

Objective ;  To  insure  that  the  insecticides  and  fungicides  purchased  by 
farmers  and  other  users  are  not  adulterated,  misbranded,  or  worthless,. 

The  Problem  and  Need  for  Federal  Supervision;  The  grovrth  of  the  insect¬ 
icide  and  fungicide  industry  in  recent  y'ea'rs  has  been  very  rapid. 
According  to  best  estimates  there  are  now  more  than  18,000  different 
brands  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  on  the  market  and  the  number  is 
increasing.  These  products  are  distributed  by  about  5,000  manufac¬ 
turers,  and,  in  one  form  or  another,  are  used  by  almost  every  farm, 
home,  and  business  in  the  country''.  In  view  of  the  ^200,000,000  spent 
annually  for  insecticides  and  fungicides,  consum.ers  should  have  some 
guarantee  that  the  products  will  accomplish  what  the  labels  claimc 

Farmers'  Income  Affected  by  Pest  Control;  Insecticides  and  fungi¬ 
cides  are  important  to  the  farmer,  since  success  or  failure  of  crops 
and  health  of  livestock  depend  upon  the  use  of  effective  compounds, 
properly  applied.  The  farmer  generally  knows  the  qualities  of  the 
ingredients  of  an  insecticide,  but  he  is  at  a  loss  to  know  their 
effectiveness  when  blended  into  a  compound.  For  example,  it  is  now 
widely  recognized  that  DDT  is  an  excellent  insecticide,  but  the  farmer 
or  other  purchaser  is  in  no  position  to  ascertain  the  value  or  effect¬ 
iveness  of  a  percent  of  DDT  blended  with  other  ingredients.  Consumers 
of  insecticides  and  f'ungicides  usually  are  unable  to  check  the  accuracy 
of  claims  made  for  various  compounds  nor  analA/-ze  them  to  see  if  they 
contain  ingredients  stated  on  the  labels o 

New  Products  on  Market:  War-developed  mixtures  have  presented  the  most 
pressing  problem  in  recent  months.  New  insecticides  and  fungicides 
developed  for  the  amed  forces  during  the  war  are  being  released  to  the 
public  in  large  quantities.  These  include  benzene  hexachl oride,  DDT, 
and  many  other  compounds^.  This  sudden  release  of  new  preparations,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  public  aemand,  revolutionized  the  insecticide  business 
of  the  country.  There  is  almost  no  sale  for  an  insecticide  unless  it 
can  advertise  one  of  the  new  ingredient Sc  As  a  result,  the  formulas 
of  old  products  are  being  changed 5  many  new'  manufacturers  have  come 
into  the  fieldj  labeling  and  advertising  literature  has  been  revised 
to  attract  public  attention.  Official  recommendations  are  lacking  for 
many  useso  The  limitations  and  dangers  of  these  new  compounds  are  not 
generally  known,,  Careful  supervision  is  necessary  to  see  that  they  are 
prepared  according  to  specification,  truthfully  labeled  as  to  ingred¬ 
ients  and  purpose;  and  that  attention  is  called  to  peril  or  risk  in 
appl icati on^ 

Federal  Supervision  Protects  the  Farmers;  The  Insecticide  Act  pro¬ 
vided  for  Federal  action  to  meet  these  problems  by  authorizing  the  De¬ 
partment  to  set  labeling  standards  and  enforce  compliance  mth  these 
standards.  Under  the  ct  the  Department  conducts  programs  to-,;  (1)  pre¬ 
vent  violations,  (2)  detect  violations  and  take  appropriate  legal  action, 
and  (3)  develop  testing  methods  and  chemical  analysis  for  improvement 
of  the  industry.  The  program  to  prevent  violations,  recently  inaugurated, 
has  been  effective  and  popular  with  the  trade  associations.  Since  its 
inception,  manufacturers  and  distributors  have  shown  a  keen  interest  in 
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submitting  proposed  labels  and  formulas  for  an  opinion  as  to  legality 
before  placing  their  products  on  the  market.  Correct  labeling  before 
the  product  reaches  the  market  has  minimized  violations  of  the  act 
in  spite  of  the  rapid  changes  nov^  taking  place  in  the  insecticide  in¬ 
dustry.  Violations  are  detected  by  analyzing  and  testing  samples  of 
insecticides  and  fungicides  shipped  in  interstate  commerce.  Upon  de¬ 
termination  that  the  labeling  fails  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  jAct,  the  manufacturer  is  required  to  correct  the  label  or  prepare 
his  compound  according  to  specification, 

American  Chemistry  Keeps  up  with  the  Times?  New  insecticides  and 
fungicides  often  require  special  analyses.  It  i s  necessary  to  develop 
new  analytical  methods  to  determine  the  contents  of  these  recent  com¬ 
pounds  and  npw  methods  for  testing  their  effectiveness.  New  insecti¬ 
cides  and- fungicides  usually  act  differently  from  the  old  line  pro¬ 
ducts,  For  example,  DDT  is  much  slower  in 'killing,  action,  than  some  of 
the  older  compounds,  s inc-e  its  effectiveness  frequently  depends  upon 
contact  -with  residues  left  on  surfaces.  The  above  determinations  have 
to  be  made  before  chemists,  entomologists  and  plant  pathologists  can 
certify  that  these  new  commercial  products  contain  the  ingredients  and 
will  do  the  Job  as  ef’fectively  as  advertised  on  the  label. 

Progress  fade  Du'ring  1946;  'Special  assistance- to  manufacturers  in  the 
form  of  an  advisory  service  designe'd  to  speed  up  label  correction, - 
particularly  for  products  containing  DDT,  supplemented  the  usual  regu¬ 
latory  procedure.  Early  in  the  year  a  notice  tp  the.  trade  was  issued 
encouraging  manufacturers  to  submit  proposed  labels  and  formulas  for 
comment  as  to  their  legality,,  The  response  to  this  invitation  was  over¬ 
whelming  and  required  shifting  of  personnel  to  review  labeling  and  re¬ 
ply  to  correspondence.  As  an  aid  to  manufacturers,  a  trade  notice  on 
the  labeling  of  insecticides  containing  DDT  was  issued.  This  notice 
received  wide  publicity  and  was  helpful  to  manufacturers  in  preparing 
labels.  It  also  served  as  a  basis  for  numerous  magazine  articles  all 
of  which  helped  to  overcome  false  impressions  made  by  earlier  extrav¬ 
agant  statements  on  DDT.  During  the  year,  o\er  6,000  labels  were 
examined^  In  addition,  niomerous  telegrams  and  long  distance  telephone 
calls  "with  respect  to  labeling  problems  were  answered. 

Volume  of  Sample  Collecting  and  Testing*  During  1946,.  a  total  of 
1,906  samples  were  tested  and  reported,  -Of  these  samples,  22  percent 
were,  adulterated  or  mislabeled.  The  violations  in  the  case  of  about 
15  percent  of  those  reported  were  sufficiently  serious -in  nature  to 
Justify  legal  action.  Violations  of  a  less  serious  nature  were  ad¬ 
justed  through  correspondence.  Samples  of  152  additional  products  are 
being  further  tested  to  determine  the  truthfulness  of  the  claims  made 
for  them.  Over  25  percent  of  the  samples  tested  during  the  year  were 
new  to  the  records,  that  is,  no  products  bearing  the  same  name  had 
previously  been  collected.  In  addition  many  others  had  been  changed 
in  composition  without  change  in  name,  of  which  many  were  unfamiliar 
types  requiring  new  testing  methods.  Seizure  action  was  taken  on  13 
shipments  of  11  products  made  by  11  different  manufacturers  thereby 
removing  them  from  trade  channels.  Twenty-six  criminal  action  cases, 
involving  18  products  marketed  by  15  different  manufacturers,  were 
submitted  for  possible  prosecution. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  samples  collected  and  analyzed 
during  the  fiscal  year  1946,  compared  with  1945,  and  estimated  collec¬ 
tions  and  analysis  for  1947  and  1548,  based  upon  actual  performance 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1947 e 


Samples  Collected  and  Ls-boratory  Analysis  Made  in 
'1945  and  1946  and  projection  for  1947  and  1948 


Item 

1945 

1946 

1947 

(Estimate 

Samples  Collected  ... 

1,980 

2,125 

2,200 

Samples  Analyzed  ,,,0 

1,937 

1,906 

2,200 

Samples  Analyzed  l/. 

509 

544 

800 

(New  to  records) 

Violations  . . . 

430 

419 

510 

Analytical  Man  Years  ?/ 

10,6 

10,5 

11,3 

Samples  Analyzed  per 

Man -year  . . 

182 

181 

195 

1948 

(Estimate) 


2,200 
2,  200 
800 

510 

llo3 

195 


l/  Samples  on  products  new  to  records  are  much  more  difficult  to 

analyze  since  they  usually  contain  new  substances  and  involve  new 
methods  of  analysis, 

2/  Excludes  chemist  man-years  devoted  to  supervisory  work  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  methods. 


Chemical  Analysis  and  Testing  Procedures; 


Chemical  Methods?  Analytical  methods  for  the  determination  of  DDT  in 
the  technical  and  pure  compounds  were  devised,  published,  and  a  large 
number  of  copies  distributed  ty  request  to  manul'acturers ,  State  labor¬ 
atories  and  other  agencies*. 

Yiith  the  appearance  of  the  aerosal  bomb  insecticides  on  the  market, 
a  method  giving  complete  instructions  for  the  recovery  and  .assay  of 
their  active  ingredients  was  prepared^  Cyclohexanone,  scn -excellent 
solvent  for  DDT,  and  a  constituent .  in  many  aerosal  ins-eofi-l 
cides,  slightly  interferes  with  the  official  determination  of  Pyrethrin 
I  and  seriously  vdth  Pyrethrin  II.  A  study  of  the  degree  of  inter¬ 
ference  was  made.  The  methods  for  the  complete  analysis  of  Liquor 
Cresolis  Saponatis  and  Emulsifying  Disinfectants  were  revised  to  take 
into  account  formulae  changes.  Other  methods  that  vrere  devised  and 
sent  to  the  chemists  in  the  field  stations  included?  "Colorirrietic 
method  for  the  Detection  of  DDT  in  Insecticidal  Powders”;  ’’Method  for 
the  Determination  of  the  Setting  Point  of  DDT”s  and  ’’Determination  of 
water  in  Germicides  and  Disinfectants  containing  water.  Isopropyl  Al¬ 
cohol,  Soaps  with  Phenols,  Pine  Oil,  etc,”* 

Entomological  and  Fungicidal  Testing;  -The  majority  of  the  agricultural 
insecticides  and  fungicides  tested  consisted  of  organic  materials 
recommended  for  vegetable  insects  and  plant  diseases.  These  included 
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many  materials  of  nevf  and  untried  composition  and  frequently  they  were 
found  to  be  ineffective  against  one  or  more  of  the  types  of  insects 
and  fungi  which  they  were  intended  to  control;.  Several  insecticides 
and  fungicides  were  found  to  be  injurious  to  vegetation.  For  example, 
DDT  has  been  found  to  be  outstandingly  effective  in  the  elimination  of 
disease-carrying  insects  when  correctly  usea.  Improperly  used,  it  is 
poisonous  to  man  and  kills  birds,  bees,  and  fish.  It  is  found  to  be  in¬ 
effective  in  the  control  of  some  of  our  most  harmful  insects,  such  as 
the  Mexican  bean  beetle  and  the  cotton  boll  weevil o 

Again,  the  aerosol  bomb,  a  new  method  of  applying  insecticides,  shows 
great  promise  for  use  in  killing  household  insects,  particularly  flies 
mosquitoes.  However,  as  with  many  new  products,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  exaggerate  its  efficacy.  To  properly  control  labeling  of 
aerosol  bombs,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  their  limitations.  For 
example,  some  bombs  .  tested  'have  tfee-h  'lound  ■relativeiy''dneffcc- 
tive  against  insects  such  as  roaches,  moths,  and  bedbugs. 
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fr)  Coiririodity  Exchange  Act 

Objective;  To  assure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
providing  federal  regulation  of  commodity  exchanges  and  supervision  of 
futures  trading  in  order  to; 

1.  Prevent  price  manipulation  and  corners  on  commodity  exchanges; 

2.  Prevent  dissemination  of  false  and  misleading  crop  and  market 
information,  tending  to  influence  prices; 

3.  Protect  hedgers  and  other  users  of  the  futures  markets  against 
cheating,  fraud,  and  abusive  practices; 

4.  Insure  the  benefits  of  membership  privileges  on  contract  markets 
to  cooperative  associations  of  producers; 

5.  Insure  trust-fund  treatment  of  margin  moneys  and  equities  of 
hedgers  and  other  traders,  and  prevent  the  misuse  of  such  funds 
by  brokers; 

6.  Provide  public  information  regarding  trading  operations. 

The  Problem  and  Need  for  Federal  Supervision;  The  commodity  exchanges  play 
an  important  part  in  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  agricultural  products. 
Although  the  exchanges  themselves  are  not  engaged  in  buying  or  selling 
commodities,  they  provide  the  market  place  and  make  the  rules  governing 
trading  in  millions  of  tons  annually  of  grains,  fibers,  fats,  foods,  and 
feeds. 

Hedging  Through  Futures  Provides  Insurance;  The  futures  markets  furnish 
hedging  services,  a  special  kind  of  insurance  against  the  hazards  of 
price  fluctuations.  This  finds  wide  use  by  dealers,  processors,  and 
cooperative  marketing  associations.  Without  it,  distributors  would  be 
required  to  exact  larger  handling  charges  and  thus  increase  marketing 
eosts.  To  a  large  extent  futures  prices  are  used  as  base  prices  for  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  commodities  on  spot  or  cash  markets  by  grade,  loca¬ 
tion,  and  time  of  shipment.  Futures  prices  are  disseminated  quickly  and 
widely  by  telegraph  and  radio  and  provide  farmers,  dealers,  and 
merchandisers  a  ready  measure  of  current  prices. 

Futures  Markets  Peculiarly  Susceptible  to  Abusive  Practices;  The  futures 
markets  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  influences  of  every  kind  affecting 
price.  At  times  they  forecast  the  effect  of  events  long  in  advance  of 
the  actual  impact  upon  supply  and  demand  conditions.  Because  of  their 
sensitive  responses,  futures  markets  are  susceptible  to  manipulation 
and  abuse.  The  conditions  under  which  trading  must  be  conducted  to 
facilitate  speedy  execution  of  orders  lend  themselves  to  cheating  and 
sharp  practices  not  easily  discoverable  by  the  victims  of  these  practices. 
Futures  commission  merchants  hold  vast  sums  of  money  representing 


customers'  margins  and  equities.  The  temptation  ever  present  is  to 
use  such  funds  to  finance  the  firm' s  own  operations  or  the  operations 
of  favored  large-trader  customers.  The  public  interest,  therefore, 
requires  that  these  markets  operate  under  close  scrutiny  in  order  that 
they  may  serve  their  legitimate  functions  in  marketing. 

Federal  Supervision  Provided  by  Act; 

1.  Registration  Required;  Under  the  terms  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act,  exchanges  desiring  to  conduct  futures  m.arkets  must  qualify  for 
designation  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  contract  markets. 
Registration  as  a  condition  for  doing  business  is  required  annually  of 
commission  merchants  and  floor  brokers  handling  futures  transactions 
for  customers. 

2.  Reports  of  Trading  for  liarket  Supervision  and  public  Knowledge; 

Clearing , firms  of  contract  markets  report  daily  the  volume  of  trading 

in  all  futures  and  also  the  amount  of  open  contracts  outstanding  in  such 
futures.  The  reports  give  basic  facts  on  the  markets,  indicate  unusual 
activity  on  the  part  of  individual  firms,  and  enable  supervisors  to 
narrow  their  search  for  possible  manipulative  trading.  These  data  are 
compiled  and  released  daily  to  the  public  so  that  all  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  same  information. 

3.  Speculative  Limits  are  Fixed;  Individual  traders  are  also  required 
to  report  their  trades  and  the  size  of  their  commitments  when  they  equal 
or  exceed  certain  limits  fixed  by  regulation.  Speculative  trading  limits 
are  fixed  from  time  to  time  upon  the  size  of  speculative  positions  that 
may  be  held  or  controlled  by  any  individual  or  firm,  and  upon  the  amount 
of  speculative  trading  individuals  and  firms  may  do  during  any  one 
business  day.  Reports  are  scrutinized  for  indications  of  possible 
manipulative  tendencies  on  the  part  of  tra.ders. 

4.  Custom.ers  Protected  by  Audits;  Periodic  audits  are  conducted  of  the 
books  and  records  of  registered  futures  commission  merchants  to  see  that 
margin  moneys  and  equities  of  hedgers  and  other  customers  are  segregated 
and  not  commingled  with  capital  funds  or  used  to  extend  credit  to  persons 
other  than  the  owners.  Periodic  surveys  or  spot  checks  are  required  to 
insure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  law  against  cheating  and 
fraudulent  practices. 

5.  Complaints  are  Investigated  and  Corrective  Action  Taken;  Persons 
and  firms  found  to  be  violating  provisions  of  the  Act  or  the  regulations 
are  cited  for  administrative  hearings  or  are  referred  for  criminal 
action,  as  the  case  may  require.  Administrative  action  takes  the  form 
of  denial  of  trading  privileges  on  all  contract  markets  or  suspension 

or  revocation  of  the  offender's  registration.  Criminal  proceedings  lead 
to  the  imposition  of  fines  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  Minor  and  inadvertent 
violations  are  Ijiandled  by  obtaining  stipulations  of  compliance  from 
offenders. 
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Progress  in  Supervision  of  Markets?  The  follovving  paragraphs  describe 
the  work  perforraed  under  the  Commodity  Sxchange  Act.  At  the  end  of 
the  descriptive  material  appears  a  statement  of  activities  which  shows 
the  costs  of  adraini  stration  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  from  1941 
through  1946  and  the  estimated  costs  for  1947  and  1948.  The  man-yenrs 
for  each  activity  and  data  on  the  volume  of  w^ork  handled  are  also 
indicated  wherever  possible.  l/ 

1.  Licensing:  The  work  of  registering  futures  commission  merchants 
and  floor  brokers  and  of  reviewing  exchange  rules  remains  relatively 
constant  from  year  to  year.  During  1946,  510  floor  brokers  and  584 
futures  commission  merchants  ’with  1,548  offices  were  registered  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  |.16,500.  This  cost  ’was  substantially  offset  by 
registration  fees  of  |13,410  vfiich  were  collected  a,nd  deposited  to  the 
Miscellaneous  Receipts  account  of  the  Treasury. 

2.  Supervision  of  Trading:  Trading  in  15  coiTunodities  on  15  contract 
markets  was  supervised  during  1946.  Four  hundred  thousand  reports  on 
volume  of  trading,  open  contracts,  and  deliveries,  required  to-be  filed 
by  exchange  members  and  large  traders,  ’were  tabulated  and  reviewed--a 
necessary  first  step  in  market  surveillance.  Based  upon  these  reports, 
figures  on  totaM  volume  and  open  contracts  ’were  released  to  the  public 
daily.  The  cost  of  this  phase  of  the  vrark  has  remained  substantially 
unchanged  since  1941.  The  review  of  market  letters  to  prevent  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  false  and  misleading  crop  and  market  information,  the  exajnination 
of  cash  commodity  transactions  and  observance  of  floor  trading  were 
suspended  during  the  war  years. 

To  restrict  speculation  in  rye  to  amounts  which  might  be  regarded  as 
reasonable  to  m.eet  hedging  needs  and  maintain  a  freely  functioning  market, 
hearings  were  held  in  August  1945,  looking  to’ward  a  reduction  in  the 
limits  of  2  million  bushels  on  individual  speculative  positions  and 
daily  trading  fixed  in  1938  by  the  Commodity  Exchange  Commission.  Sub¬ 
sequent  to  this  hearing,  the  Commission  established  a  limat  of  500,000 
bushels  for  positions  and  daily  trading,  effective  December  3,  1945. 

This  action  contributed  largely  to  the  reduction  in  trading  volume  as 
compared  with  the  previous  two  years  and  greatly  lessened  the  influence 
and  power  w’hich  might  be  exerted  by  an  individual  trader  or  group  of 
traders  upon  the  rye  market.  On  November  6,  1946,  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Commission  issued  a  notice  of  hearing  respecting  a  proposed  reduction  in 
the  limit  on  the  speculative  positions  and  daily  trading  of  any  indivi¬ 
dual  in  cotton  futures  from  30,000  bales  in  any  one  future  to  30,000 


l/  During  the  fiscal  year  1941  detailed  records  viere  maintained 
showing  the  actual  time  spent  and  the  cost  of  the  various  classes  of 
work  of  the  Commodit;y  Exchange  Authority.  The  distribution  for 
subsequent  years  is  based  on  analyses  of  payrolls  and  budget  documents. 
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bales  in  all  futures  combined.  There  is  every  indication  of  increased 
speculative  activity  in  1948.  Continuous  scrutiny  of  market  activities 
through  examination  of  traders’  reports  and  of  market  letters  is 
essential  to  adequate  administration  of  the  Act  and  to  protect  farmers 
against  abusive  market  practices. 

3.  Audits;  Accounting  examinations  of  brokerage  firms  registered  as 
futures  commission  merchants  are  made  to  determine  whether  customers' 
funds  are  properly  segregated  and  separately  accounted  for  as  required 
by  the  Act.  In  1946,  202  segregation  audits  were. made.  With  the  funds 
available  with  which  to  .  conduct  the  program  in  1946,  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  584  futures  commission  merchants  could  be  covered.  Since 
1943,  it  has  been  .necessary  to  limit  the  audit  program  principally  to 
the  larger  firms.  It  is  essential  to  the  public  interest  to  audit 
annually  all  registered  brokerage  firms.  Such  firms  hold  large  sums 

of  money  belonging  to  producers,  dealers,  cooperative  associations  and 
other  customers.  Under  the  Act  these  funds  must  be  treated  as  trust 
funds.  The  inadequacy  of  the  present  audit  program  has  resulted  in  many 
deviations  from  required  segregation  procedure. 

4.  Compliance  Investigations;  In  fiscal  yea.rs  1941,  1942,  and  1943, 
trade  practice  surveys  ware  conducted,  principally  in  wheat,  corn  and 
cotton,  and  covered  from  1  to  3  1/2  percent  of  the  transactions  in 
these  commodities.  These  surveys  were  discontinued  during  fiscal 
years  1.944,  1945  and  1946  due  to  lack  of  funds. 

Trade  Practice  Surveys;  The  1941-43  examinations  uncovered  a  very  large 
nuraber  of  irregularities  involving  bucketing,  wash  trading,  cross  trading 
and  similar  practices.  Among  the  motives  for  such  transactions  are  the 
cheating  of  customers  through  execution  of  orders  at  incorrect  prices 
and  the  creation  of  a  fictitious  volume  of  trading.  Fictitious  trades 
are  also  made  to  create  the  appearance  of  losses  for  tax  evasion  pur¬ 
poses;  such  cases  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue.  Remedial  measures  were  taken  to  p.revent  the  recurrence  of  the 
large  number  of  these  irregularities  which  were  not  made  the  subject  of' 
formal  action.  Special  committees  were  set  up  and  more  rigid  rules  were 
promulgated  by  the  exchanges  to  stamp  out  the  abuses,  but  the  adequacy 
of  these  measures  could  not  be  determined  because  of  suspension  of  the 
surveys  in  1943.  ' 

The  surveys  have  been  resumed  in  fiscal  year  1947.  Regular  survey 
exaininations  are  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  preventive  measures  are 
effective  or  v+hether  irregularities  are  continuing  in  the  same  or  in 
more  concealed  forms.  Trade  practice  surveys  have  a  most  wholesome 
effect  in  preventing  the  occurrence  of  violations,  and  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  enforcement  work  under  the  Act  since  they  bring  to  light 
violations  that  can  be  detected  in  no  other  way. 
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Complaints  and  Violations  Investigated:  Investigation  of  complaints  and 
violations  is  necessarily  a.  continuing  function.  In  1946,  six  complaints, 
charging  various  violations  of  the  Commo'dity  Exchange  Act,  were  issued 
during  the  year,  and  hearings  were  held  on  o'ne  complaint  issued  in  the 
year  1945.  Three  of  the  complaints  were  pending  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  and  action  on  four  cases  is  indicated  below; 

(a)  General  Foods  Corporation,  et  al:  Hearings  were  completed  on  the 
complaint  filed  May  26,  1945,  charging  General  Poods  Corporation,  Daniel 
F.  Rice,  and  others  with  cornering  and  manipulating  rye  and  rye  futures 
contracts  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  in  May  1944  and  prior  thereto. 

The  following  sanctions  were  proposed  by  the  referee  in  a  report  dated 
September  10,  1946: 

Revocation  of  registration  of  Daniel  F.  Rice  and  Company  as  a  futures 
commission  merchant. 

Suspension  for  60  days  of  the  registration  of  Lawrence  J.  Ryan  as  a 
futures  commission  merchant. 

Suspension  for  60  days  of  the  registration  of  Philip  R.  O'Brien  as  a 
floor  broker. 

Denial  to  respondents,  the  General  Foods  Corporation,  Charles  W. 
Metcalfe,  Daniel  F.  Rice  and  Company,  and  Daniel  F.  Rice,  of  all 
trading  privileges  on  contract  markets  for  one  year,  and  to  Lawrence 
J.  Ryan  and  Philip  R.  O'Brien,  for  60  days. 

(b)  Reuben  Earl  McGuigan:  In  a  complaint  issued  on  January  o,  1946, 

the  respondent  was  charged  v.'ith  minipulating  and  attempting  to  manipulate 
commodity  futures  prices  by  means  of  the  operation  of  a  market  forecasting 
or  "tipster"  service.  The  respondent  v/aived  hearing  and  an  order  was 
issued  under  date  of  April  11,  1946,  denying  trading  privileges  on  all 
contract  markets  until  further  notice  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(c)  Glenn  L.  Martin  and  Henry  L.  T.  Ullrich:  The  facts  in  this  case 
indicated  that  the  violation  was  comiiaitted  by  Ullrich  acting  es  agent 
for  Martin,  without  Martin's  knoTvledge.  Consequently  no  penalty  was 
assessed  against  Martin;  Ullrich  was  denied  trading  privileges  for 
five  days. 

(d)  A.  Feldstein:  After  hearing  on  charges  of  v/illful  failure  and 
refusal  to  report  futures  transactions  in  eggs  In  the  Chicago  Mercantile 
Exchange,  Feldstein  was  denied  trading  privileges  on  all  contract 
markets  for  90  days. 

Stipulations  of  Compliance:  In  five  cases  violations  were  found  but  com¬ 
plaints  were  not  issued.  In  each  case  a  stipulation  of  compliance  was 
executed  by  the  subject,  thus  disposing  of  these  cases  in  accordance 
with  a  procedure  provided  in  the  rules  of  practice.  Two  of  these  cases 
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covered  individuals  operating  as  futures  conmission  merchants  without 
having  complied  with  the  registration  requirements  of  the  Act.  Two 
involved  failure  to  comply  with  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 

The  last  case  involved  a  registered  futures  commission  merchant  who 
for  a  period  of  time  through  faulty  accounting  methods  w^as  not  in 
coxmpliance  with  the  segregation  requirements  respecting  customers' 
fund  s  *  . 

5.  Analysis  and  Appraisal  of  Futures  Trading,  Cash-Futures  Relationships 

and  Price  Movements;  The  analysis  of  exchange  practices  and  opereitions 

and  their  effect  upon  marketing  conditions  and  upon  farm  and  market 
prices  was  syspended  in  the  fiscal  year  1944. 


statement  of  Activities  Relating  to  Administration  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 

Eiscal  Year  194l  to  igUg 
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(  s)  Freitght  Hates  ?nr  Farm  Products 

Objective;  To  increase  the  net  income  of  farraers  and  expand  the  outlets 
for  their  products  by  assuring  reasonable  transportation  cost  on  farm 
products  moving  to  market  and  on  farm  supplies  and  materials. 

The  Problem,  and  Farmers  Need  for  Assistance;  The  current  value  of 

agricultural  products  is  estimated  at  raore  than  25  billion  dollars  an¬ 
nually.  One  of  the  major  dollar  costs  in  marketing  this  tremendous 
production  is  transportation  charges.  More  than  6  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  spent  for  farm  food  products  goes  to  pay  transportation  costs. 

This  moans  that  more  than  I-I/2  billion  dollars  is  spent  annually  in 
raoving  farm  products  to  market.  Savings  in  transportation  charges  and 
improvement  in  services  vri.ll  reduce  this  enormous  cost  and  result  in  a 
net  increase  in  farm  income. 

In  order  to  produce  25  billion  dollars  worth  of  agricultural  products, 
farmers  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  farm  material  and 
supplies.  Here,  again,  transportation  costs  arc  a  major  item,  and 
savings  resulting  from  adjustment  in  freight  rates  increase  the  net  in¬ 
come  of  farmers. 

The  transportation  field  is  highljr  technical,  and  trained  specialists  are 
required  to  obtain  rate  adjustments,  i'^either  the  individual  farmer  nor 
the  farm  cooperative  is  in  a  financial  position  to  employ  the  necessary 
technical  assistance  to  analyze  transportation  problems  and  adequately 
present  cases  before  the  Interstate  Commerce' Commission  and  other  regula¬ 
tory  bodies  on  the  problems  of  freight  rates,  charges,  tariffs,  s.nd 
practices • 

In  contrast  to  this  situation,  the  carriers  vdth  highly  paid,  permanently 
employed  specialists  are  constantly  in  a  position  to  make  excellent  cases 
before  all  regulate iqr  bodies  for  higher  rates  and  charges  or  against  any 
reduction  in  such  charges.,  . .  ...... 

Method  of  Operation;  The  transportation . rate  and. traffic  work- is  accomplished 
through  both  formal  and  informal  proceedings  with  the . carriers ,  rate- 
making  bureaus,  and  regulatory  bodies  in  obtaining  new  rates, .  rate,  adjust¬ 
ments,  transit . arrangements ,  etc.  Specialists  in  transportation  and 
marketing  activities  watch  developments  closely  to  determine  whether  ad¬ 
justments  should  be  made  in  rates  pursuant  to  shifts  and  changes  in  the 
volume  of  goods,  competitive  situations,  and  new  systems  of  marketing. 

Surveys  of  tariffs  and  transportation  practices  are  being  made  constantly. 

A  close  relationship  is  maintained  -nith  producers  and  trade  groups  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  obtain  data  for  presentation  before  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  the  Maritime  Commission,  and  related  State 
and  Federal  Agencies. 
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Progress  During  1946;  Rate  adjustments  completed  during  the  year  ranged 
from  reductions  in  rates  on  particular  coirimoditics  betv/een  specified 
points  to  adjustments  that  covered  the  entire  country  on  groups  of  com¬ 
modities#  Actions  taken  have  reduced  the  marketing  cost  of  every  farm 
product#  This,  in  turn,  has  benefited  farmer  and  consumer  alike  in  every 
State  of  the  Country#  bJhilo  most  of  the  savings  accomplished  through  lower 
freight  rates  v/ent  to  farmers  o.nd  the  public  generally,  there  was  also  an 
indirect  saving  of  several  million  dollars  to  government  agencies* 

Financial  Savings  to  Farmers;  Number  of  Cases  Handled  in  1946:  The  cumu¬ 
lative  savings  on  adjustments  which  can  bo  measured  in  monetary  terms 
aggregate  approxim.atcly  .§761,700,000  from  services  rendered  u!idcr  this 
appropriation  since  its  inception  in  the  fiscal  year  1940,  Rate  actions 
in  v/hich  the  Department  has  participated  brought  savings  estimated  at  . 
§206,500,000  in  charges  for  transporting  farm  and  food  products  during  1946* 

During  the  fiscal  year  1946  .alone  the  Department  participated  in  43  fonnal 
docket's p  11  investigation  and  suspension  dockets,  7  financial  dockets 
before  the  Interstate  Commerco  Commission,  and  7  formal  dockets  before  the 
Haritime  Cormission.  There  vroro  also  some  50  r.atc  a.nd  rcgul.ation  items 
v/hich  wore  negotiated  directly  vdth  the  carriers  or  their  agents. 

The  follovdng  table  shov/s  by  categories  cumulative  savings  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  this  work: 


Total  Estimated  Savings  Result ing  from  Transportation 
Actions  under  Section  201  of  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  through  June  30~,  1945 


Estimated 

Estimated 

Savings 

Cumulative 

Commodity 

Fiscal  Year  1946 

Savings 

Grains  e,*,.,#,,,,,,,.,,. oo,,...,,. 

.§  1,200,000 

§  6,000,000 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  . . 

16,000,000 

81,600,000 

Fertilizers  . . . . . .  . 

46,200,000 

160,000,000 

Cotton  and  Woo  1 

7,200,000 

43,100,000 

Livestock  . . . . . 

1,000,000 

4,800,000 

Lleat,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products  o,.,..... 
Export  Ratesj  Terminal  &  '^A'harfage  Charges, 

.800,000 

10,000,000 

Bridge  Arbitrarios;  &  Motor  Carriers  .«• 

58,400,000 

191,000,000 

Ex  Parte  148  (All  Commodities) 

75,000,000 

262,500,000 

Iliscellaneous  Commodities  . . . . .  . 

700,000 

2,700,000 

Total  . . 

§206,500,000 

§761,700,000 

In  addition  to  the  saAdngs  listed  above,  there  were  mo.ny,  other  actions 
taken  during  1946  and  in  previous  years,  the  financial  benefits  of  which 
cannot  be  accurately  determined*  It  i s  estimated  that  the  combined 
savings  in  these  actions  would  amount  to  §150,000,000  since  the  start 
of , the  work  under  this  appropriation.  This  would  bring  the  total  esti¬ 
mated  savings  to  about  §900,000,000. 
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Examples  of  Cases  Hcjidled  and  the  Benefits  Obtained  during  the  Fiscal 

Year  1946;  ^ 

Ex  Parte  162:  The  most  important  single  rate  case  participated  in  by  the 
Department  during  the  year  (Ex  Parte  162)  v/as  one  in  ^vhich  the  railroads 
attempted  to  obtain  vvithout  a  hearing  a  general  incroasc  of  25  percent 
on  nearly  all  freight  rates*  The  railroads  based  their  case  primarily  on 
an  ostimato  of  an  approximate  20  percent  reduction  in  tro.ffic  and  the  in¬ 
creased  operating  expense  resulting  from  increased  wages  and  material  costs 
The  Department  believed  that  the  estimates  of  falling  traffic  were  unduly 
pessimistic  and  that  the  conditions  of  the  carriers  was  not  so  precarious 
as  to  require  a  general  rate  increase  so  quickly  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  ta.ko  time  for  a  proper  hearing.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
agreed  waith  the  contention  of  the  Department  that  no  increase  should  be 
granted  vdthout  a  hearing* 

As  a  result  of  tho  heo.ring  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ruled  that 
instead  of  the  25  percent  increase  requested  by  the  carriers,  the  increases 
effective  July  1  should  be  3  percent  on  all  unmanufactured  agricultural  pto 
ducts  and  6  percent  on  most  other  commodities,  with  an  additional  5  percent 
charge  to  be  levied  on  all  freight  in  limited  areas*  The  Comimission 
further  ruled  that  at  a  lator  do.tc  a  number  of  hearings  vrould  be  hold  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  in  order  to  determine  all  the  facts  of  the 
situation.  The  firu.!  decision  of  the  Commission  in  December  1946  granted 
total  increa.sos  on  farm  and  food  products  averaging  botv/cen  16  and  17 
percent  instead  of  the  25  percent  roqucstod  by  the  carriers.  The  dif¬ 
ference  betv/ecn  the  increase  sought  and  that  granted  on  farm  and  food 

o  o 

products  will  amouit  to  a.tout  ,)150,000,000  per  year. 

Woo.l  Rato  Investigation;  The  Department  contents  that  wool  freight  rates 
arc  dofinitcly  out  of  line,  that  readjustments  are  necessary  and  that  the 
evidence  v;hich  has  boon  presented  to  the  Interstate  Comiaorco  Commission 
mil  amply  support  this  conclusion.  The  first  hearings  on  this  case  were 
held  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  ond  were  follov\red  by  further  hearings  at 
Ft*  Worth,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Portland,  and  San  Francisco.  During 
the  hearings,  125  exhibits  vfero  introduced  and  100  transportation  special¬ 
ists,  rate  experts,  economists,  producers  and  marketers  participated  as 
witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  producers.  Up  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
only  the  evidence  of  the  protestants  in  the  case  had  been  received.  The 
railroads  have  been  instructed  by  the  Commission  to  distribute  their 
exhibits  in  the  very  near  future,  follov/ing  which  it  is  expected  that 
further  hearings  will  be  called  to  permit  the  necessary  cross-examinations* 

Fertilizer  Rate  Investigations;  The  record  making  production  of  farm 
crops  during  World  War  II  ca.used  excessive  dra.in  on  the  fertility  of  the  ’ 
soil.  This  ha.s  necessitated  a  more  aggressive  program  of  land  fortili- 
zati on. 

To  maintain  rates  on  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  materials  on  a  proper 
and  reasonable  basis,  tho  Department  has  inaugurated  many  rate  adjust- 
m.ents  on  its  own  account  and  has  intervened  in  various  formal  complaints 
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filed  by  fertilizer  manufacturers,-  Listed  bolov/  arc  instances  of  the 
latter  type  of  activities, 

a.  Phosphate  Rock  from  Pebble  Rock  District  in  Florida  to  Sheffield, 
Alabama  -  This  complaint  was  filed  on  Febr’oary  25,  1946,  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  AuthoritA/-  against  the  Atlaiatic  Coast'  Lino,  et  al.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  rate  on  phosphate  rock  from  Florida  origins  in  the  Pebble  Rock 
District  to  Sheffield,  Alabama,  is  too  high  and  in  violation  of  Section  1 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  The  TVA  manufactures  fertilizers, 
fertilizer  m.aterials,  superphosphate,  and  def luorinated  phosphate  rock 

at  Sheffield,  A  reduction  in  the  rate  to  Sheffield  vdll  be  passed  on  to 
farmers  all  through  the  South  and  adjacent  territories.  Several  farm 
organizations  and  cooperative  associations,  including  the  Illinois  Agri¬ 
cultural  Association,  have  requested  the  U,  S',  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  intervene  in  the  proceeding  in  behalf  of  the  coraplainants, 

b.  Phosphate  Rock  from  Pebble  Rock  District  in  Florida  to  Destinations 
in  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama  -  The  International  Ilinerals  and 
Chemical  Corporation  filed  this  complaint  against  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  et  al,  on  December  20,  1945,  It  is  alleged  that  the  rates  on  phos¬ 
phate  rock  from  Florida  nines,  particularly  those  located  at  Prairie, 
Florida,  to  Amc  ric  us ,  Augusta,  Columbus,  East  Point,  and  Tifton,  Georgiaj 
Hartsville,  Lancaster  and  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina;  and  Florence  and 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  are  too  high  and  in  violation  of  Section  1  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  The  complainont  G\ms  and  operates  fertilizer 
manufacturing  plants  at  the  destination  points  named  and  distributes  ferti¬ 
lizing  materials  to  -the  producers  of  agriculture  at  those  points  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  those  points «  Any  reductions  in  the  freight  rates  obtained  on 
phosphate  rock  will  be  reflected  in  the  ultimate  price  of  the  fertilizer 
sold  to  the  farmer.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  intervening  in  behalf 
of  the  complainant. 

Program  Expanded  to  Include  Water  Transportation;  During  1946  for  the  first 
■tine,  the  vrork  on  transportation  rates:  included  water  t rams po rtat ion »  To 
insure  the  best  possible  approach,  a  study  is  being  made  of  all  features 
of  export  shipping  requirements,  such  as  -shippers’  declarations,  consular 
invoices,  s'bcamship  conference  agreements,  boat  charges  of  various  types, 
differentially  lower  export  railroad  freight  rates,  and  the  publication 
of  equitable  ocean  freight  rates  from  Aiaoricaai  ports  to  foreign  ports,  A 
survey  will  also  be  made  on  intercoastal,  coastvri.se,  Groa.t  Lakes  and  in¬ 
land  waterways  to  find  out  what  adjustments  in  rates  and  services  are 
ncedpd  to  facilitate  the  use  of  these  moans  of  transportation  where  they 
are  economically  suited  for  moving  farm  products. 
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( t )  Salaries  p.:i.d  H^-pense s  ,  'hr  Food  Administration 

This  Bridget  schedule  covers  ohligations  incurred  during  the  fiscal 
year  1946  under  an  appropriation  made  to  the  i/ar  Food  Acuministration. 
The  Ifer  Food  Adjninistration  v'a.s  abolished  June  3O1  19^1-5 >  its 

functions  trensferred  to  the  Secretary  of-.  Agriculture . 


(u)  Supply  and  Distribution  of .Farm  Labor. 

Department  of  Agriculture 


This  Budget  schedule  covers  estimated  obligations,  on  a.  fiscal  3/ear 
basis,  under  the  calendar  year  appropria.tion  for  the  su'orjly  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  farm  labor  to  assist  in  providing  an  adeauate  suppl;''  of 
agricultural  labor  for  the  production,  harvesting,  and  preparation 
for  marhets  of  agr icultnual  commodities.  The  present  appropriation 
expires  June  30^  19^7- 
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(v)  Emergency  Supplies  for  Territories  and  I-ossessions 

of  the  United  States 
(Liquidated) 

This  wartime  program  was  discontinued  in  December,  19^5 »  private 
merchants  vrere  able  to  resume  normal  operations.  The  program  was 
put  into  operation  immediately  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  It 
was  necessary  during  the  war  for  the  Department  to  procure,  transport, 
and  distribute  agricultural  commodities  to  meet  civilian  needs  of 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United  States.  Food  stocks  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Hawaiian  areas  were  insufficient  for  civilian-  reauire- 
ments  and  commercial  distribution  was  disrupted  because  of  submarine 
warfare. 

Status  of  the  Appropriation;  A  revolving  fund  of  $35»000,000  was  pro- 
vided  by  Congress  (Public  Lavr  371,  77th  Congress,  approved  December  23 » 
19^1).  Since  diecontinuanoe  of  the  program,  $28,200,000  was  rescinded 
by  Public  Law  3OI »  79th  Congress,  approved  February  18,  19^6,  and 
Public  Law  391 »  79th  Congress,  approved  May  27,  19^6,  leaving  $6,200,000 
of  the  original  appropriation..  Of  this  amount  $L, 158,699  expended 

for  administrative  costs  for  the  entire  program.  There  was  a  profit 
on  program  operations  of  $293»^95-’  It'-©  remainder  of  the  fund, 

$2,83U,796,  was  returned  to  the  surplus  fund  of  the  Treasury  on  Novem¬ 
ber  5»  19^6,  by  the  Department,  and  anv  subsequent  claims  for  and 
against  the  appropriation  are  to  be  settled  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Resume  of  Activities  in  Fiscal  Year  19^6:  All  deliveries  under  this 
program  ceased  as  of  December  3I •  19^5 »  During  the  final  six  months 
of  the  program  approximately  U9,000  tons  of  commodities  were  shipped 
to  the  Caribbean  area  and  approximately  39i5CO  tons  were  shipped  to 
Hawaii.  The  breakdown  of  these  shipments  is  as  follovrs: 


Shipments  to 

Shipments  to 

Commodity  Group 

Ca.ribbean 

Hawai i 

Dairy  Products  . . . 

........  3,321 

3.7^8 

Grain  Products  . . . 

.  39.9>+o 

32.35^ 

Meat  and  Fish . . . . 

.  5,658 

2,616 

Other  [l  . . 

113 

853 

Total  . . 

.  ^9,032 

39,571 

•—  Includes  salt,  fertilizer,  canned  and  dried  fruit. 


After  December  '^1 ,  19^5*  Ih©  offices  at  Honolulu  and  San  Juan  were 
closed  and  all  records  were  transferred  to  Washington  where  final 
settlement  and  reconciliation  of  accounts  was  accomplished. 
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(uj)  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 


Creation  end  Purpose 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  was  created  February  l6,  1936^  by 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  7\ct  (?  U,S,Co  1501  et  sea.)  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  producers  of  wheat  agfinst  loss  in  yields  due  to  unavoidable 
causes  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  75  percent  of  the  farm  average  yield. 

On  June  21,  1941,  the  act  was  amended  (55  Stat.  257)  to  include  insur¬ 
ance  of  cotton  commencing  vvith  the  1942  cotton  crop.  The  Department  of 
.'-griculture  Appropriation  Acts  of  1944  (57  Stat.  4lS)  and  1945  (5S  Stat. 
425)  directed  that  those  programs  be  discontinued  after  the  1943  crop 
year  except  for  liquidation  a  existing  contractSo 

fhe  Federal  Crop  Insurance  «-ct  vras  further  amended  on  December  23,  1944 
(58  Stat.  918),  by  reinstating  insurance  on  wheat  and  cotton  and  authoriz¬ 
ing  insurance  on  flax,  commending  with  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  1945- 
In  addition,  the  act  as  thus  amended  authorised  the  Corporation  to  under¬ 
take  trial  program.s  with  respect  to  insurance  of  any  other  agricultural 
comm.odities  for  which  sufficient  actuarial  data  are  available.  These 
programs  were  limited  by  law  to  corn  and  tobacco  in  1945and  to  not  more 
than  three  additional  crops  each  year  thereafter.  Each  such  program  is 
limited  to  not  more  than  20  representative  counties  and  to  a  period  of 
not  more  than  3  years.  It  also  provided  authority  to  insure  against 
loss  of  up  to  75  percent  of  the  investm.ent  in  the  crop.  Otherwise,  these 
programs  are  subject  to  the  same  limitations  and  conditions  as  are  ira- 
posed  by  the  act  upon  wheat,  cotton,  'ind  flax  insurance. 

fin:aici;iL  or&itiz.vtion 

Capital  funds. — The  Federal  Crop  Insurance . Act  provides  tnat  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  have  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  ^100, 000,000  (7'C.S.C. 

1504a)  to  be -subscribed  by  the  United  States  of  America, 

Under  the  Department  of  agriculture  appropriation  of  1939  (52  Stat,  746) 
$20,000,000  was  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
purchase  of  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation,  an  additional  .,20,000,000 
i,vas  made  available  for  this  purpose  by  the-  Second  Deficiency  appropriation 
act  of  1940  (54  Stat.  640)-. 

Under  the  First  Deficiency  appropriation  i-^ct  of  1945  (59  Stat,  77),  an 
additional  -h)30,000,000  was  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  purchase  of  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation,  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  did  not  subscribe  for  this  additional  stock  until  after  June  30, 
1945.  Since  the  need  for  operating  funds  will  necessitate  a  request  for 
the  issuance  of  additional  capital  stock,  the  issuance  of  .1^.10,000,000'  of 
capital  stock  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1947  and  1948  is  reflected  in  the 
financial  statements  in. the  1948  Budget, 

Appropriated  funds. — -The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  .^ct,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1516a;,  authorizes  annual  appropriations  by  Congress  of  not  to  exceed 
,,12,000,000  for  any  fiscsil  ye.nr  to  cover  the  administrative  and  operating 
expenses  of  the  Corporation, 
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MALYSIS  0?  BUDGET  PROGRAM,  BY -MJOR  ACT4YITIES 


Problem  and  sii^nif icance. — Crop  insurance  has  been  provided  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  orotect  the  farmer  against  production  risks.  The  need  for  insurance 
protection  against  crop  hazards  is  great.  It  is  particularly  needed  by 
those  farmers  who  have  no  financial  reserve  to  tide  them  over  until 
another  crop  can  be  nroduced.  It  also  enables  farmer’s  as  a  aroup  to 
carry  their  own  crop  losses  by  the  payment  of  premiuins  and  aids  in  the 
abolition  of  crop  failures  as  a  threat  to  our  afi;ricultural  economy. 

Crop  catastro-^hes  are  sometimes  widespread  and  affect  a  large  part  of 
the  countx-'v  Por  this  reason,  private  insurance  agencies  cannot  furnish 
the  necessary  "all-risk"  protection  against  crop  losses.  Therefore,  the 
Congress,  rn  the  1938  act  and  through  subsequent  legislation,  provided 
the  present  Pederal  crop  insurance  program. 

The  budget  of  the  Corporation  is  based  on  three  tj/pes  of  operations: 

(1)  Insurance  of  cotton,  v^heat,  and  flax;  (2)  ins'orance  of  other  chops 
on  a  trial  basis;  and  (3)  administration  of  its  insurance  programs. 

Insurance  nrogram. — The  crop  insurance  program  is  designed  to  be  self- 
supporting  over  a  period  of  years,  except  for  the  cost  of  administration. 

•  Variations  in  weather  and  crop  conditions  from  year  to  year  preclude  the 
balancing  of  premiums  and  indemnities  each  year.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  Corporation  to  determine  premium  rates  actuarially  so  that  over  an 
extended'  period  the  premi’oms  collected  will  cover  the  amounts  paid  out 
as  indemnities.  Therefore,  premiam  rates  are  established  on  the  basis 
of  the  avera -e  expected  loss  over  an  extended  period  of  years.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  premiums  have  been  increased  by  10  percent  in  order  to  provide  a 
reserve  against  unforeseen  lojjses. 

All-risk  crop ,  insurance  v/as  available  to  producers  of  vjheat  for  a  period 
of  5  years,  1939~^3.  to  producers  of  cotton  for  2  years,  1942-43. 

The  Corporation  was  in  the  process  of  liquidation  from  July  12,  1943, 
until  December  23,  1944.  Accordingly  there  wras  no  insurance  offered  on 
1944  crops  or  on  vdnter  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  1945-  Under  the 
program^  as  reinstated,  the  Corporation  began  insuring  the  1945  crops  of 
spring  wheat,  cotton,  and  flax  and  to  insure  corn  and  tobacco  crops  on 
a  trial  basis  in  15  s-nd  13  representative  counties,  respectively.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  1946  fiscal  year  164,444  contracts  were  in  force  on  1945  crops; 
the  number  of  contracts  in  force  increased  to  451,351  the  fiscal 
year  194?  on  1946  crops,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  contracts 
in  force  will  increase  to  720,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1948  on  194? 
crops. 

Since  the  revival  of  the  program  in  1945,  the  Corporation  has  been  using 
a  plan  of  progressive  insurance  protection.  It  has  been  found  from 
experience  that  some  of  the  heaviest  losses  in  previous  wheat  and  cotton 
programs  result  ed  early  in  the  season  or  when  the  damaged  crop  was  not 
harvested.  Rreauently,  in  such  cases  a  grower  could  obtain  greater  net 
income 'from  an  indemnity  than  from  a  crop. since  he  did  not  incur  the  full 
cost  of  producing  and  ha,rvesting  it.  Under  the  plan  of  progressive 
insurance,  protection  increases  progressively  with  the  advancement  of 
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th^  (growing  stages  and  harvesting  of  the  crop.  The  plan  for  progressive 
insurance  protection  avoids  over-insurance  and  is  consistent  with  the 
orinci-ple  that  insurance  should  give  protection  only  against  loss  and 
not  -provide  an  opportunity  for  profit. 

In  the  1947  crop  year  cotton  program,  a  pla.n  is  "being  tried  that  will 
eliminate  a  su'bstantial  part  of  the  cotton  storage  and  handling  expense  . 
Under  the  plan  a  fixed  price  will  "be  used  each  year  for  converting 
-premiums  and  indemnities  (determined  in  pounds  of  cotton)  to  a  dollar 
"basis,  purchasing  and  holding  commodities  for  protection  "against  price 
fluctuation  will  "be  necessary  o'hly  with  respect  to  reserves  carried 
over  from,  year  to  year. 

The  Pede'ral  Crop  Insurance  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  150Sc)  ,  provides 
that  after  the  cro-p  year  1949,  if  the  total  amount  of  accumulated  claims 
for  losses  on  any  agricultural  commodity  for  any  year  exceeds  the  total 
funds'  availa"ble  for  the  settlement  of  such  losses,  the  claims  shall  "be 
paid  on  a  pro  rata  reduced  "basis. 

Trial  insurance  programs. — In  order  to  determine  the  method  by  vfhich 
crop  insurance  could  "be  economically  established  on  sound  principles  and 
methods  of  operation,  the  Corporation,  when  its  insurance  programs  were 
reestablished,  was  authorized  to  undertake  trial  programs  on  corn  and 
tobacco  in  1949  and  not  more  than  three  additional  crops  in  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year .  " 

One.  year,  of  experience  has  been  erained  from;  the  completion  of  the  trial 
ins'ura,nce  operations  on  the  1945  crops  of  corn  and  tobacco.  At  present 
the  Corporation  is  adjusting  claims  for  losses  on  the  1946  crops  of  corn 
and  tobacco  in  the  second  year  of  the  trial  program.  Present  indications 
ere  that  premiums  will  exceed  indemnities  on  both  of  these  crops  and 
insurance  will  be  written  .in  the  trial  areas  on"  the  1947  crops.  Premium 
collections  and  adjustm.ent  of  .indemnities  will  be  completed  on  both 
crops  during  the' fiscal  year  1945^  However,  no  authority  exists  at  the 
present  time  to  carry  on  insurance  operations  either  on  an  exprimental 
or  Ha.tion-'wide  basis  on  these-'  commodities  during  the  1948  crop  year,.  In 
viev/  of  the  fact  that  insurance  operations  have  been  completed  on  only 
one  year's  crop,  final  results  are  not  available  on  which  to  evaluate 
the  experimiental  programs.  The  general  operating  experience  v/ith  these 
trial  programs  indicates  the  wisdom  of  trial  operations  to  determine  the 
acceptability  of  the  form  of  insurance  and  to  establish  and  eliminate  any 
weakensses  in  the,  original  insurance  program  offered. 

The  Corporation  has  not  lundertaken  additional  trial  insurance  operations 
during  either  the  1946  or  1947  fiscal  years.  Consideration,  however, 
is  nov/  beina  given  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  trial  Insurance 
on  three  additional  crops  in  1948. 

Program  administration. — The  administration  of  the  crop  ins'urance  orogram 
includes  the  preparation  of  insurance  contracts,  establihsing  premium  rates, 
taking  and  acceptance  of  applications,  obtaining  reports  of  acreage  plant¬ 
ed  by. insured  producers,  calculating  and  collecting  premiums,  adjusting 
and  paying  losses,  and  .accounting  for  all  operations. 
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An  objective  of  the  Corporation  is  to  write  insurance  which  reflects  on 
the  average  a  representative  group  of  farmers  of  all  varying  degrees  of 
risk,.  The  widest  possible  participation  is  necessary  to  effect  a  broad 
distribution  of  risk  essential  to-  a  successful  crop  insurance  program. 

The  adjustment  of  losses  is  an  exceedingly  important  feature  of  program 
administration.  Proper  loss  adjustment  .depends  on  a  carefully  selected, 
well  trained,  and  properly  supervised  staff  of  competent  claims  adjusters. 
During  the  oast  2  years  since  reinstatement  of  the  program, the  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  been  carefully  developing  and  training  i^is  own  loss-  adjustment 
ors:anization  in  order-  to  meet  these  reouirements. 

The  Corooration  had  a  total  of  about  $167,000,000  of  insurance  in  force 
on  the  1945  crops  and,  because  of  increased  participation,  this  coverage 
increased  to  aporoximately  $280,000,000  on  the  1946  crops.  The  reductions 
in  the  cost  of  administration  by  failing  to  properly  service  contracts 
in  force  and  to  carefully  scrutinize  and  adjust  edch  loss  claim  could 
easily  result  in  a  much  greater  ultimate  loss  to  the  Government  through 
program  losses.  . 

The  Corporation  is  managed  by  an  active  board  of  directors  appointed  by 
and  subject-  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  board  members  are;  The  Secretary  of  jT-griculture  (chairman),  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  administrator  of  Production  and 
Marketing  Administrat ion.  The  Corporation's  officers,  consisting  of  a 
manager  and  a  secretary,  are  r^ppointed  by  .thy  board  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  manager  is  responsible  for  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  insurance  program  under  the  policy  and  program  direction 
of  the  board,  and  under  the  general  administrative  supervision  of  the 
•administrator  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 

Program  development  and  management  control  are  centralized  in  the  principal 
office  of  the  Corporation  located. in  the  District  of  Columbia  (7  U.S.C. 
1503).  Program  administration  is.  decentralized  in  3  branch  offices  and 
36  State  offices.  The  branch  offices  maintain  the  records  and  files  on 
all  insurance  in  force;  calculate  the  amount  of  insurance  premiums; 
receive,  audit,  and  deposit  cash  collections;  audit  and  pay  approved 
indemnity  claims;  and  maintain  books  of  accounts  for  all  insurance 
transactions . 

The  State  offices  of  the  Corporation  represent,  the  Corporation  in  the 
general  direction  of  all  chases  of  the  insurance  operati'^ns  in  their 
respective  areas.  The  widespread  organization  is  essential  to  provide 
■proper  supervision  and  review  of  adjustment  work  performed  by  the 
Cor-Doration  '  s  fi-eld  force  of  part-time  '  lo  ss  adjustment  appraisers.  In 
addition,  the  State  offices  are  responsible  for  the  final  acceptance  of 
a-p-oli  cat  ions  for  insurance  approval  of  rates  and  yields;  review  of  field 
operations  vdth  a  view  toward  recommending  changes  and  improvements  in 
the  program  operations;  and  assistance  in  the  development  of  sales 
activities. 

In  accordance  with  a  cooperative  agreement,  the  county  agricultural  con¬ 
servation  committees  administer  the  program  at  the  local  level  (except 
for  the  loss  adjustment  work)  including  establishing  acreage  yields  and 
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rates  on  individual  farms,  organizing  a  force  for  writing  insurance 
contracts,  obtaining  and  checking  reports  of  acreages  seeded  bj?f  insured 
nroducors,  nrocessing  apulic.rt  ions ,  calculating  and  collecting  premiums, 
and  receiving  and  transmittingnotices  of  losses  to  the  State  offices  of 
the  Corporation. 
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(x)  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


Creation  and  Purpose 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation  .'/as  ci'eated  under  the  lav/s  oi  the  State  of 
DelaV'/are  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  o340,  dated  October  16^  l7'33j  issued 
by  virtue  of  tht:  'authority  vested  in  the  Presidexit  by  section  2a  of  the 
iie.tional  Industrial  recovery  act  of  June  l6^  1933  (4S  Stato  195).  Ide  act 
of  January  31^  1935^  directed  that  the  Corporation  should  "continue  until 
--^pril  1^  1937^  or  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  President  by 


Executive  Order,  to 


in  af;cncy  o: 


the  United  States."  The  Corporation 


has  been  continued  until  Jiune  30^  1947,  as  an  agency  of  the  'Jnitod  States 
by  successive  amendments  to  the  act  of  January  31,  1935  (15  7,  o.  C.  713). 
5y  section  401  of  the  President's  reorganisation  plan  No.  1  (5  U-  3.  0, 
133t^  note)  the  Corporation  ms  made  a  part  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  .-agriculture  and  its  operations  nere  placed  under  the  supervision 


and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  *i;' riculture. 


The  charter  of  the  CommoditA"  Credit  Coi’poration  authorizes  the  Gorocra- 
tion^,  emong  other  things^  to  en.._:/yc  in  buying,  selling,  lending,  and  other 
activities  v/ith  rcspt:.ct  to  auric u.ltural  commodities,  products  thereof,  and 
related  facilities. 


Those  charter  pouers  have  enabled  the  Corporation  to  engage  in  extensive 
opercations  for  the  purpose  of  incre-.sing  production,  stabilizing  prices, 
'assuring  adequate  supplies^  and  facilitating  the  efficient  distribution 
of  agricultural  commodities,  foods,  fe-^ds,  .and  fibers  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  y;ar  emergency.  These  operations  of  the  Corpcnatiori  group  tiiOmselves 
into  the  follo'.dng  major  t^.p^s  of  pro,  rams:  A  price-support  pro.  r:m;  a 
foreign-purchase  program;  a  subsidy  program;  a  supply  program;  a  commodity- 
export  program;  and  lean  program  for  agricultural  c onserv.ation  purposes, 
-^nny  of  the  Corporation's  operations  have  been  carried  out  in  response  to 
spebific  Congressional  raaridehes.  In  carrying-  out  its  eper-tions,  the 
Corporation  has  also  been  subject  to  certain  specific  limitations  placed 
upon  it  by  the  Con res s. 

The  Corporation's  price- suppo.-t  operations  have  been  shaped  largely  by 
legislation  making'  it  mandaitory  for  the  Corporation  to  provide  price 
support  for  certain  agricultural  commodities  through  Icmas,  purchases,  and 
other  operations’.  Thu’s  section  8  of  the  stabilization  ^.ct  of  1942,  as 
amended  (50  U.  S.  C.  App.,  963)  requires,  with  certain  exceptions,  that 
loans  be  made  to  producers  upon  any  crop  of  the  basic  commodities — cotton, 
corn,  yvheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts — harvested  after  December  31,  1941, 
^nd  before  the  expiration  of  the  2-;,  ear  period  beginning  with  the  first  day 
of  Jajauary  immediately  following  the  date  upon  which  the  President,  'by 
proclamation,  or  the  Con  ress,  m-'  concurrent  resolution,  declares  tiiat  hos¬ 
tilities  in  the  present  wa.r  hc.vo  terminated.  The  rate  of  the  loan  is  re¬ 
quired  to  be  90  percent  of  parity  in  the  case  of  all  the  basic  commodities 
ether  than  cotton  and  922  percent  of  paritg^  in  the  c'lse  of  cotton.  In 
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addition,  the  act  of  July  2S,  1945  (7  u.  S.  G.  1312,  note),  provides  a 
special  forriula  for  the  determination  of  the  loan  rate  in  the  case  of 
fire-cured,  dark  air-cured,  and  Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco.  Section  8  of 
the  3tabiliz,ation  nct  of  1942,  as  amended  (supra),  supei-seded  tiie  loan  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act  of  Vay  26,  1941,  amended  (7  d*  S.  C.  1330,  1340), 
v;hich  required  loans  to  be  made  at  the  rate  of  85  percent  of  parity  upon 
the  1941,  1942,  1943,  1944,  1945,  and  1946  crops  of  the  basic  commodities. 

Section  4a  of  the  act  of  Jul^/  1,  1941,  as  amended,  the  so-called  "Steagall 
ilmendriient"  (15  U;  S.  C.  713a-S  (a)),  requires  the  Corporation,  durin^  the 
saine  period  for  which  loans  are  required  to  be  made  upon  the  oasic  com¬ 
modities',.  to  provide  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations,  price 
support  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the  parity  or  comparable  price  for 
producers  of  the  nonbasic  agricultural  commodities  for  which  the  Secretary 
of  xi  riculture,  by  formal  public  announce.ment,  iias  requested  an  expanded 
production  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  war  emergency.  The  "Steagall  cojmncdi- 
ties"  are:  Hogs,  e.,gs,  chickens  and  turkeys,  milk  and  butterfat,  dry  peas 
of  certain  varieties,  dry  edible 'beans  of  certain  varieties,  soybeans  for 
oil,  peanuts  for  oil,  flaxseed  for  oil,  american-Sg^'ptian  cotton,  potatoes, 
and  s’weetpotatoes , 

Legislation  enunciating  the  policy  of  Congress  wdth  respect  to  price  support 
for  commodities  other  than  basic  comiiiodities  or  "Steagall  commodities"  is 
found  in  section  4.b  of  the  act  of  JrJy  1,  1941  (15  U*  3.  C.  713a-8  (b)). 
Section  4b  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  that  the  lending  and 
purchase  operations  of  the  department  shall  be  carried  out  so  as  to  bring  the 
price  and  income  of  the  producers  of  such  commodities  to  a  fair  parity  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  basic  commodities  and  the  "Steagall  commodities"  to  the 
exte^nt  that  funds  for  such  operations  are  available  after  taking  into  account 
the  operations  with  respect  to  basic  commodities  and  "Steagall  commodities" 
and  txhe  ability  of  producers  to  bring  supplies  into  line  with  demand. 

Legislation  placing  restrictions  upon  the  Corporation's  operations  has  re¬ 
lated  for  the  most  part  to  the  disposition  of  agricultural  conmodities  and 
to  the  payment  of  subsidies  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  price  ceilings. 

The  latest  act  continuing  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of 
the  United  States,  the  act  of  xipril  12,  1945  (7  U.  3.  G.  1381,  note)  pro¬ 
hibits,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  disposition  b,'  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  farm  commodities  at  less  than  the  piarity  or  conip.;3i'’able  price 
for  a  period  of  2'  yeai’s  after  the  w'ar.  However,  the  act  of  april  12,  1945 
permits  the  disposal  of  any  commodity  below  the  parity  or  comparable  price  if 
it  has  substantially  deteriorated  in  quality  or  if  there  is  danger  of  loss  or 
waste  through  spoilage j  permits  the  sale  of  Y^heat  for  feed  at  less  than 
parity,  but  not  less  than  the  parity  price  for  cornj  and  permits  the  sale  of 
farm  commodities  below  parity  or  the  comparable  price  if  they  are  sold  for 
seed  or  are  sold  for  nev;  or  'byproduct  uses  or,  in  the  case  of  peanuts,  for 


the  extraction  of  oil.  In  addition^  the  Third  Deficiency  appropriation 
Act,  1946  (Public  Lav/  521,  79th  Gonp,),  permits  the  sale  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  processed  sui'plus  potatoes  of  the  1946  crcp  to  foreign  countries. 
United  Nations  itelief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  and  the  Arriy  for 
the  relief  of  hungry  people  v/ithout  regard  to  the,  provisions  of  any 
other  law. 

The  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  (5D  U.  3.  G.  App.  I63O),  also  contains 
a  significant  exception  to  the  restriction  applicable  to  the  disposition 
of  farm  commodities.  Tiiat  act  authorizes  the  Corporation  to  dispose  of 
or  cause  to  be  disposed  of  for  cash  or  its  equivalent  in  goods  pr  for 
adequately  secured  credit  for  expoi't  only  and  at  competitive  v/orld  prices 
any  farm  comniodity  or  ^.roduct  thereof  v/ithout  regard  to  restrictions  with 
respect  to  the  disposal  of  commodi.,ies  imposed  upon  it  by  any  other  lav;. 

No  food  or  food  product  ma,y,  under  the  act,  be  exported  if  there  is  a 
domestic  snortage  or  need  of  any  such  food  or  food  product'. 

Section  2e  of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  act  of  1942,  as  ainended 
(50  U.  S.  C,  app.  902e),  prohibited  the  Corporation  on  and  after  June  30, 
1943 ^  from  engaging  in  subsidy  operations  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
price  ceilings.  This  prohibitici'i,  however,  was  relaxed  by  section  3  cf  the 
act  of  xpril  12,  1945^  as  amended  [1^  U.  S.  C.  713,  note),  and  by 
section  6  of  the  act  of  July  25,  1946  (Public  Law  540,  79th  Cong,),  wiiich 
authorized  the  Corporation  to  engage  in  subsidy  operations  vdthin 
specified  limi.tations . 

The  Congress  has  also  taken  action  to  make  certain  that  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  would  not  suffer  losses  in  connection  with  its  operations 
undertaken  to  supply  other  Govern:nent  agencies  with  their  food  re  uire- 
ments.  Thus  section  4  of  the  act  of  July  I6,  1943  (15  C-  3.  C.  713a-9), 
requires  that  the  Corporation  be  fully  reimbursed  for  services  perform.ed, 
losses  sustained,  operating  costs  incurred,  or  commodities  purchased  or 
delivered  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  Government  agency,  from  the  appropi'iate 
funds  of  such  agency. 


The  Corporation  is  subject  to  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  Gover.nment 
Corporation  Control  -'i.ct  which  -rovides  that  purchases  or  sales  of  obliga¬ 
tions  issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  in  excess  of  a  stated 
amount  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  that  the  Corporation  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  for  its  consideration 
an  annual  budget  program.  In  addition,  the  Corporation  is  subject  to  a 
commercial  type  audit  by  the  Genera.1  .^-ccounting  Office  (I5  Uh  S.  G.  713> 

12  U.  S.  C.  1804;  31  U.^3.  C.  84I) . 

In  addition,  the  Congress  has  limited  the  period  during  v/hich  the 
Corporation  is  authorized  to  function  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States. 
This  restriction  has  made  it  necessary  to  obtain  Congressional  action  at 
least  every  2  years  autiicrizing  the  Corporation  to  continue  as  an  agency 
of  the  United  States.  The  act  01  April  12,  1945  (59  Stat.  50),  continued 
the  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  until  June  pD,  1947* 
Legislation  seeking  a  Federal  charter  is  being  submitted  separately  for 
P'propri ate  c  onsi derati on , 
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The  SecretG.ry  of  K^:riculture,  v.tio,  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  8219; 
issued  .-.ugust  7,  1939  (h^F.  R.'  3565);  represents  the_  United  States  as  the 
sole  owner  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Coniraodity  Credit  Corporation;  estab¬ 
lishes  the  bylaws  of  the  Corporation;  and  elects  the  .members  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  other  officials  of  the  Corporation.  T.he  Corporation  is 
managed  by  an  active  board  of  directors;  of  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  chairraan.  The  activities  of  the  Corporati’-m  are  carried 
out  through  the  facilities  and  personnel  of  the  Production  and  marketing 
AOird-iiistration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  The  members  of  the 
board  of  directors;  other  than  the  Secretary  of  rigriculture;  are  the 
Under  Secretary  of  agriculture  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  seven  policy-making  officials  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  .admin¬ 
istration,  The  officers  of  the  Corporation  are,  also  officials  occupying 
responsible  positions  in  that  Adainistration. 

Financial  Organization 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  v/cS  originally  capitalised  for  ,j3;000;000 
subscribed  by  the  Secretary  of  -agriculture  and  the  UoveiTior  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  The  funds  for  such  subscription  v^ere  derived  from 
the  appropriation  authorized  b^  section  220  of  the  National  I.ndustrial 
itecovery  act  (48  Stat.  210)  and  made  by  the  Fourth  Deficiency  Act;  fiscal 
year  1933  (48  Stpt.  274).  In  accordance  with  the  act  of  April  10;  1936 
(15  U.  S,  C.  ?13a);  Ihe  Corporation’s  capitalization  was  increased  to 
.iyl00;000,000;  the  additional  497; 000; 000  of  the  Corporation's  stock  being 
acquired  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  ^  By  section  3  of  trie  act 
of  ibirch  8;  1938  (15  6.  S,  C,  713a-3);  the  Secretary  of  agriculture;  the 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  ad'uini  strati  on.;  and  the  iieconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  were  directed  to  transfer  the  ownership  of  the  stock  of  t.he 
Corpo.ration  to  the  United  States,  That  section  also  provided  that  all 
rights  of  the  United  States  arising  out  of  the  ownership  of  suc.h  stock 
should  be  exercised  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  by  such 
officers  oi*  age.ncies  as  he  .might  designate.  Executive  Order  8219;  issued 
.-Aigust  7;  1939  (4  F.  R.  3505);  transferred  to  t.he  Secretary  of  Agriculture  , 
the  authority  to  exercise  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  all  rights 
arising  out  of 'the  ow/nership  of  the  stock  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  act  of  March  8;  1938;  as  amended  (15  U.  S.  C.  713a-l);  provides 
for  an  annual  appraisal  of  t.he  Corporation's  a.ssets  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasuny.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  directed  to  restore  t.he 
amount  of  any  capital  impairment  disclosed  by  the  appraisal  from  appropria¬ 
tions  made  for  that  purpose  (15  U,  o.  C.  713a-l)  and  the  Corporation  is 
directed  to  pay  into  the  Treasury  the  amount  of  aiiy  net  wo.i'th  in  excess  of 
,5100; 000; 000  (15  U.  S.  C.  713a-2). 

The  a.ct  of  March  B,  1938,  authorized  the  Corporation,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  issue  and  have  outstanding  bonds,  notes, 
debentures,  and, similar  obligations  in  an  aggregate  amount  not  to  exceed 
-H'500;000;000;  iuHy  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States  Government.  The  borrowing  pow;er  of  the  Corporation  w'as  increased 
by  successive  amendments  to  the  act  of  Marcli  8,  1938  (.15  U.  S.  C,  713a-4); 
and  now,  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  April  12,  1945;  the  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  borrow;  750, 000, 000  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
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On  June  30,  1946,  notes  payable  outstanding  amounted  to  1, 582, 342,  So4. 
It  is  not  contemplated,  tliat  operations  during  the  fiscal  year  1948  ivill 
require  any  increase  in  thtO  Corporation's  borrovv'ing  poi'^er.' 


;^nalysis-  of  Budget  by  Major  nctivitj-es 

The  budget  of  ■  the  Corporation  is  based  on  si>:  distinct  types- of  ■  programs 
carried  out  under  corporate  and  other  specific  authorities.  These  types 
o-i  programs  are:  ,  ,  ,  ■  . 

Pr ic  c-  s  uppo  rt  pr o/;  r,am 

Supply  program  ■  •  ■  .■■■  ;•  .  .. 

Foreign-purchase  program.  ■  •  .  -  ;  ^ 

Comiuodi by- export  program  5  ■ 

Subsidy  prograiii  •  -  ■  .  •  '  ■  ' ' '  ■ 

Loan  to  the  Secretary  of  agriculture  for, agri¬ 
cultural  conservation  purposes  . .  ,■ 

Basically  these  types  of  pro^.rams  ai'e  not  entirely  independent ,  Pure!. uses 
under  the  supply  pro  ram  may  reduce  or  co.mpletely  absorb  the  visible  sur¬ 
plus  of  an  individual  a,;ricultural  comimodity  and  in  some  instances  rmake  it 
unnecessary  to  carry  out  a  price-support  . operation  in  connection  ./ith  that 
commodity  under  the  price-support  program.  The  supply  and  commodity-export 
programs  also  provide  outlets  for  commodities  acquired  under  the  price- 
support  prog;ram  which,  if  they  wei’c  not  so  ilisposed  of,  v/ould  have  to  be 
held  bg"  the  Corporation  until  other  suitable  -outlebs  could  be  developed, 
Siffiilarly,  facilities,  sucii  as  elevating  eouipment,  storage,  and  other 
oouipment,  acquired  in  connection  \/ith  one  program,  maj'  be  utilized  in 
connection  with  .another  prcvgraiu. 

During  the  w'ar  period  prior  to  VJ-day  and  in  the  subsequent  transition 
period  a  large  part  of  the  operations  of  the  Torpor at.ion  consisted  of  the 
procurement  of  supplies  of  pgjricultural  .commodities  and  products .  thereof , 
foods,  and  related  facilities  needed  for.  the  armed:  services,  lend-lease. 
United  Nations  .ielief  and  .Rehabilitation-  -^diiiini  strati  on  and  other  relief 
orgeanizations,  foreign  governments,  .and  the  support,  of.  our  economy  during 
the  war  and  tiie  transitional  period.  .-herever  possible,  price-support 
operations  were  directed  toward  bringing. forth  the  production  needed  to 
fulfill  such  needs.  'The  level  of  support  prices  was  .  established  not  only 
with  a  viewr  to. meeting  minimum  legal  rc-'-uiroments  but  also  to  bringing 
afucut  desirable  shifts  in  production  and  ■  obtaining  the  heeded  volume  of 
production.  It  vvas  also  necessary  to  encourage  the  ■  production  of  certain 
commodities  not  normall^'^  produced  in  the  United  States  in  great  vol'ome  and 
to  undertake  purchases  of  agricultural  comTiodities  in  foreign  countries. 
During  this  period  price-support  operations  vjere  carried  c^ut  -'largely 
by  purchases  rather  than  b ,  loens  in  order  that,  -commoditie.s  to  be  acquired 
under  these  programs  might  be  rea,dily  available  t.o  fill  'w  irt'ime-  and 
ti'ansitional  period  needs.  .  ■  ,  ■  .  '  ■ 


1. 

2. 
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STATEI4ENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUFtLEITSNTAL  FUNDS 


Item 


Obligations , 

19^6 


Estimated 
obligations , 
1947 


Estimated 
obligations , 
I94g 


Qu^^rtermaster  Service,  Army 
(Tran 6  for  to  Agriculture, 

1  roduction  and  Marketing 
Administration) :  Transfer  from 
W^r  Department  for  inspection 
of  hay  and  supervision  of  Army 
hay  inspectors  . 


$5,105 


$7,009 


$7,134 


Special  Research  Fund,  Department 

of  Agriculture  (Allotment  to 

Production  end  Marketing 
Administration) :  Special  re¬ 
searches  in  m'^rketing  form 
products  . . 

Community  Facilities,  Defense 
lublic  Works,  Office  of  Admin¬ 
istrator,  Federal  Vorks  Afi:enc~^^ 
(Transfer  to  Agriculture);  For 

the  maintenance  and  operation" 
of  recreational  and  child¬ 
care  services  for  migrant  agri- 
•cultural  workers  in  Florida, 
North  Carolina,  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  . 


16,532 


19,500 


19 , 500 


17,694 


Foreign  War  Relief  (Allotment  to 

Agriculture,  Office  of  the 
Secretary) (1  roduction  and  Mar- 
lasting  Administration):  Pur¬ 
chase  and  distribution  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  for 
refugee  relief  . 

Note: --Executive  Order  963O  of 
September  27.  1945,  which 
abolished  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration,  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
”the  functions  of  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Food  Programs  and  all 
other  functions  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  with  respect  to  food 
(as  defined  in  paragraph  10  of 
Executive  Order  No,  92S0  of 
December  5,  1942),  food  machin¬ 
ery,  and  other  food  facilitiea” 


2^8,619 


/ 
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Item  . 


Obligations, 
19  4.6 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1947 

Estimated 

obligations 

1948 

55,218 

:  500 

-  - 

-  - 

124,876 

180,594 

-  - 

:3?0,358 

173,445 

—  _ 

■  638  ,.966 

256,988 

-  - 

.  71.,  .69s 

74,785 

— 

;  20,933 

757 

-  - 

:  ,.■153,386 

.  87,627 

:  '884,983 

“  ^20,157 

-  - 

:  .5, -672 

-  - 

23,477 

196 

The  f ollowing  .three  transfers 
show  the  amounts  transferred 
uirrsuant  to  this  order: 

Salaries  and.Exnenses ,  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  (Trans 


fer  to  Agriculture,  Foreign 
Food  Programs)  . .  . . . .  . . . 


Penalty  Mail.  Costs,  Foi'ergn  . 
Fconomic  -a-dm i nistration  - 

fer  to  Agriculture,  Foreign 
Food  Programs)  . . .  , 


Administrative  Enoenses,  Pecon- 
structi'^n  Finance  Cor'ooration 
(U . S . C . C . ) ( Transf er  to  Agri¬ 

culture,  Foreign  Food  Programs) 


Total,  Foreign  Food  Programs 

Working  Funds,  .agriculture  (Pro¬ 

duction  and  .Marketing  Adminis- 
t rat  ion)  Advanc e  s  from; 

Wavy  Penartm.ent :  Inspectii^n 
and  trading  of  farm  products 

War  Department:  Inspection  of 
orocessed. fruits  and  vegeta- 

hle  s  .  . .  . . . 

Inspection  of  miscellaneous 
grains  and  cereal  product-s  ,  . 
Preparation  of  photographic 
reproductions  for  central 

filmi  library  . 

Indexing  .and  preparation  of 
aerial  photographs  for  mosaics 

and  charting  purposes  . 

Total,  War  Department  .... 

Office  of. Price  Administration : 
Grading  and  certification  of 
farm  products  . . . 


Bureau  of  Census:  Work  in  con- 
cection  vji.th  planning-  and 
developing  a  method  of  procur¬ 
ing  sample  agricultural  data 
in  connection  with  urogram  of 

reconversion  statistics  . 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Obligations, 

1946 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1947 

Est imated 
obligations, 
1948 

16,696 

5,804 

40,173 

6,000 

-  - 

■  1,301,186 

599,602“ 

-  - 

7,525 

8,000- 

8,000 

2,305 

S'  '  •  .  . 

2,000 

2,000 

398 

300 

300 

6,711,701 

6,102,964 

‘*.823.535 

1  on  ne'^t  page) 

Item 


I'rorkirxg  Funds,  Ag^riculture  (Pro¬ 
duction  and  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration)  -s-dvances  fr(^  Cent . 

Bigreau  of  Census;  Cont . 
Preparation  of  conies  of 
aerial  nhotographs  and  other 
services  in  connection  with 
the  sample  census  of'  popula¬ 
tion  . . . . 

Total,  Bureau  of  Census  ... 

TOTiiL,  ^■•ORKIllG  PIMDS  _ 

TRUST  FCimS: 

Moisture  Content  and  Grade  Deter-' 


minations  for  Commodity  Credit 

Corporation;  Exoenses  of  in¬ 
specting,  sampling,  grading, 
sealing,  testing,  and  other 
’/fork  incident  to  storing  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  and  mak-  ' 
ing  loans  thereon,  under  the 
commodity  loan  program  . 


Indemnity  Fund,  County  Associa¬ 
tions  ;  Reimbursement  to  United 
States  and  other  agencies  or  . 
persons  for  losses  by  negli- _ 
gence  or  willful  malfeasance  by 
an  employee  of  the  County  -agri- 
cultural  Conservation  Associa¬ 
tions  . . . 


Undistributed  Cotton  Price  Ad¬ 
justment  Pa;.rnients;  Cotton  ■ 
price  adjustment  payments  which 
could  not  be  paid  to  persons 
.entitled  thereto  by  the  trustee' 
who  received  the  payments  under 
,  such  programs  . . .4  .  . . . 

.Expenses  and  Refunds,  Inspection 


and  Grading  of  Farm  Products, 


istration)  ;■  Inspection  and 
grading  of  farm  products  under 
cooperative  agreements  ....... 
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'Obligations, 

1946 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Item 

obligati ons , 

1947 

obligations , 
1948 

TRUST  FJTTU.S:  Cont, 

Grading  of  Agricultural  Ccmmod- 

ities  for  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
ooratio.nj  Production  and  Market- 

ing  Administration;  Classific- 
ation  of  cotton  . . 

■  376,927 

874,400 

376, 660 

Wool  grading  . 

391.575 

473,696 

479 , 340 

Total . . 

768,502 

848,096 

S56 , 000 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds, 
Deoartm.ent  of  Agriculture  (Pro- 

duction  and  Marketing  Adminis- 

tration)  ;  Trust  fund  contribute 

ed  by  cooperators  for  the  dis- 
semina-tion  of  market  news  in 
the  New  England  area,  and  for 
aerial  photography  in  certain 
states  where  oa-yments  are  made 
on  basis  of  acreage  . . 

6,865 

8,700 

15,000 

Return  of  Excess  Deposits  for 

Reproduction  of  Phocographs , 

Mosaics, and  Maps  (Production 

and  Marketing  Administration) : 

Trust  fund  for  refund  of  moneys 
received  for  ohotographic  re- 
oroduction  in  excess  of  cost  of 
rnahing  such  reproductions  .... 

2,381 

2,000 

2,000 

Unclaimed  Moneys  of  Individuals 

'A/hose  tAliereabouts  are  Known, 

A'-'ni culture ,  (Production  and 

Marketing  Administration)  : 

Trust  fund  to  provide  refunds. 

if  claimed,  of  overpayments  of 
less  than  one  dollar  . . 

6 

100 

100 

Total,  Trust  Funds  . . 

7,499,683 

6,972,160 

5.706,935 

Penalty  Mail  Costs,  Department  of 

Agriculture  (Allotment  to  Pro- 

duction  and  Marketing  Adminis- 

trat ion) : 

For  cost  of  penalty  mail  pur- 

Buant  to  Section  2,  PuHio  Law 
3b4,  78th  Congress  . 

1.456,038 

1,511,480 

1,746,491 

(Continued  on  next  page 
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Item 

Obligations, 

1946 

Estimated 
obligat  ions, 

1947 

Estimated 

obligations 

194s 

Ex'oenses,  Disposal  Agencies,  War 
Assets  Administration. (Allotment 

to  Afrricultxore ,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration) ; 

For  exnenses  of  disposal  of 
surplus  agricultural  commo.di- 
ities  and  food . . 

'  4o6,ii3 

,  , 321,212 

92,000 

Defense  Aid  -  Lend  Lease  (Allot- 

ment  to  Agriculture,  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration) : 

Por  administrative  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  for  the  Lend  Lease  pro¬ 
gram  and  for  liquidation  of 
lend-lease  activities  . 

a/  5,322,132 

a/  1,633,300 

United  Nations  Relief  and'  Pehabil- 
itation  Administration(Allotment 

to  Aariculture,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration) : 

Administrative  expenses  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  procurement 
of  agricultural  commodities 
for  the  UNNRa  program  ■ . 

a/  2,952,200 

a/  4,765,639 

total,  obligaticns  under 

SUPPLMENT.iX  PUILDS  ' . 

19. 415. 896 

15.829.902 

7.572.060 

a/  Obligations  for  administrative  expenses  only. 

Excludes  program  funds 
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(a)  HOi-a  AIMIFISTRATIOIT 


Tenant  purchase  loans  and  loirm  tenant  iiiortga^°'p-  insurance  -  Title  I 

Of ,iective :  (a)  Pursuant  to  Title  I  of  the  Ban.khe ad- Jones  Parm  Tenant 

Act,  £.s  aniended,  hy  raeans  of  direct  loans  and  insured  mortgage  loans, 
to  promote  more  secure  occupancy  of  farms  and  farm  homes  hy  farm 
tenants,  farm  laborers  and  sharecroppers;  to  correct  the'  economic 
instability  resulting  from  some  present  forms  of  farm  tenancy;  to 
preserve  the  family- tyoe  farm  in  America;  to  correct  maladjustments 
of  population  to  the  land  which  result  in  wasted  manpower  and  impover¬ 
ishment  of  the  land  and  people.  (b )  Pursuant  to  Title  I,  Section  1 
(b)(2)  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  to  extend 
benefits  of  this  Title  to  veterans  of  any  war  between  the  United  States 
and  any  other  nation. 

The  Problem  and-  Its  Significance:  The  evils  of  certain  forms  of  farm 
tenancy  causing  impoverisliment  of  land  and  people  are  well  known. 
According  to  preliminary  census  data  for  1945,  32.3  percent  of  all 
farms  are  operated  by  tenants.  It  is  becoming  progressively  more 
difficult  for  farmers  of  average  means  and  circomstances  to  achieve 
farm  oivnership  and  increasingly  difficult  for  operators  of  inadequate 
and  underdevelo'ped  farms  to  retain  ownership.  There  is  an  increasing 
need,  therefore,  for  direct  action  prograins  to'^assist  tenant  far'mers 
in  the  purchase,  enlargement,  or  development  of  family-type  fa.rrns  in 
the  United  Sta,tes. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  purchase  farms  on  a  souuid 
basis;  however,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  has  found  that  there 
are  still  some  fau’ms  which  can  be  purchased  at  prices  reasonably 
consistent  with  e8,r:aing  caroacity  values.  It  will  be  the  policy  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  refrain  from  making  loa.ns  when  prices 
asked  for  farms  a.re  cut  of  line  with  their  long-time  earning  capacity 
values.  This  basic  policy  will  also  govern  in  the  administration  of 
the  farm  tenant  mortgage  insurance  program  and  no  farm  mortgage  will 
be  insured  v/here  the  purchase  price  of  the  farm  is  in  excess  of  the 
productive  value  of  the  farm. 

Progress  and  Ctirrent  Program 

Loari  A'o'orovals  and  Applications:  From  the  passage  of  the  Banldhe ad- Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  in  193?  throiigh  June  3?,  1946,  41,482  loans  totaling 
$250,109,026  ha.ve  been  approved  to  enable  qualified  farmers  to  purcha,se 
family-tp"ne  farms.  Sach  yea,r  the  number  of  ap'plications  for  the  loans 
has  grea-tly  exceeded  the  number  which  could  be  approved  with  the  limits 
of  available  funds.  During  the  fiscal  year  1946,  65,551  applications 
v/ere  on  hand  but  only  3,35?  loans  were  approved.  Of  the  aqoplications 
received  27,203  were  from  veterans  of  World  War  II.  (See  Tables  II, 

III,  and  lY.)  Of  the  $50,000,000  e.vailable  $23,070,067  was  obligated; 
of  this  amount  $16,302,794  went  for  veterans  loans. 


In  16  states  the  full  amount  allocated  for  non-veterans  v/as  ohligated. 

In  these  states  more  loans  might  have  "been  made  if  larger  amounts  for  the 
purpose  had  "been  available.  Three  fa.ctors,  in- combination,  prevented  the 
use  of  the  full  amount  authorized:  (l)  the  allocation  formula  of  the 
Ba,nhhead- Jones  !Farm  Tenant  Act,  v/hich  did  not  permit  the  transfer  between 
states  for  non-veteran  loatas  on  the  basis  of  demand  or  availabilitv  of 
farms;  (2)  the  restriction  in  the  1946  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act 
limiting  the  size  of  loans  for  non-veterans  to  15  percent  above  the 
averag’e  va,lue  of  farms  30  acres  or  more  in  size  in  a  county,  parish,  or 
locality,  as  determined  by  the  1940  census;  and  (o)  the  high  prices  of 
farm  real  estate  in  many  areas  limiting  loans  for  veterans  and  non- 
vetera-ns. 

Size  of  Loans  and  T;.v>o  of  Farms:  The  average  size  of  loans  has  been 
$5,040  for  41,432  farms  purchased  during  the  9  years  the  Tenant  Purchase 
Program  has  been  in  enistence.  All  farms  purchased  were  carefully 
appraised  on  the  basis  of  earning  capacity,  using  -  average  long-time 
yields  and  prices  for  computing  agricultural  values.  In  addition  to 
this  conservative  teclnnical  a.ppraisai,  the  Act  requires  that  a  local 
County  Coimmittee  of  three  local  men  must  certify  to  the  applicant’s 
eligibility  and  to  the  agricultura-1  value  of  each  farm  before  a.  loan 
to  buy  it  can  be  approved. 


Puring  1946  the  average  purchase  price  paid  for  the  farm  unit  itself  was 
$6,024  or  $3?  per  acre.  The  average  loan  included  $118  for  land  improve¬ 
ments,  $686  for  buildings  other  than  dwellings  and  $306  for  nev/  dwellings 
or  repairs  to  existing  homes.  (See  Table  T.) 

These  farms  a.re  economic  farm  management  units  of  a  size  that  can  be 
operated  successfully  by  an  average  farm  family  without  the  hiring  of 
outside  labor  except  during  brief  periods  such  as  planting  and  harvesting 
time.  The  average  size  of  the  farm  purchased  through  1946  has  been  138 
acres  as  compared  with  the  average  acreage  of  195  for  all  farms  as 
reflected  in  the  preliminary  1945  census  data  (see  Table  7l),'  Each 
farm  has  an  income  capacity  sufficient  to  maintain  an  acceptable  standard 
of  living,  may  annual  operating  ezeoenses,  pay  for  and  maintain  the 
fonjidatioR  livestock,  v;orkstock,  and  faxm  and  home  equipment,  and  repay 
the  loan  with  interest  within  a  period  of  40  yee„rs. 


Collections :  The  Bankhead- Jones  Earm  Tenant  Act  conte.ined  the  first 
legislative  recognition  by  Congress  that  farming' is  a  business  character¬ 
ized  by  loiv  and  high  income  fluctuation  and  thak.  debt-paying  ability 
rises  and  falls  corresmondinvly .  Section  4C  staked  th; 


a,t  tne  Secretany 

Agriculture  might  mrovide  for  a,  svstem  of  variable  mayraents  "londer 


which  a  surplus  akove  the  required  mayment  will  be  collected  in  periods 
of  above-normal  •oroduction  or  ■;orices  and  employed  'to  reduce  payments 
below  the  required  payment  in  ■’oeriods  of  subnormal  production  or  prices.” 
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Since  July  1,  1941,  all  nev;  pajnnent  contracts  have  included  this  variable 
pa.yment  provision,  these  borrowers  having  agreed  to  pay  more  on  their 
farin  purchase  debts  in  high-income  years  in  order  to  pay  less  in  low- 
income  yea.rs.  As  of  March  31,  1946,  26,239  active  borrowers  were 
using  the  va.riable  payment  plan,  and  5,4SS  borrowers  v;ere  still  under 
contract  to  pay  installments  of  fixed  amounts  annually. 

Tenant  Purchase  borrowers'  success  in  further  improving  their  financial 
position  dcLring  a  "period  of  favorable  agricultural  income  is  seen  in 
collection  reports  on  amounts  due  for  the  calendar  year  1945.  If  the 
variable  pa.yment  borrowers  with  payments  d'oe  had  paid  only  "schedule'^ 
which  is  the  amoiont  req^O-ired  to  amortize  their  debts  in  40  equa-1  annual 
installments ,  they  would  have  paid  $7,413,129  during  1945.  They  actually 
paid  $18,131,313,  which  is  $10,713,184  more  than  schedule.  This 
surpasses  the  record  of  a,ny  previous  year. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  program,  the  active  variable  payment  borrowers 
had  made  cumulative  payments  of  $42 , 657^ 555 . as  against  $24,299,785 
which  would  have  been  due  under  a  fixed  payment  contract.  This  places 
these  families  $18,367,770,  or  76  oercent,  ahead  of  schedule.  (See 
Table  YII.) 

Sixty-eight  percent,  a,s  compared  to  65  percent  the  year  before,  of  the 
active  vaniable  ^oayment  borrowers  were  aJiead  of  schedule  as  of  March  31, 
1946,  by  an  average  of  $1,021.  This  amoiuits  to  a.lmost  four  average 
annual  instalLments  ahea,d  of  schedule.  Sixteen  percent  v.^ere'  exactly 
on  schedule.  Only  16  percent,  as  compared  to  18  percent  the  year 
before,  v/ere  behind  schedule  by  an  average  amount  of  $259  or  about  the 
equivalent  of  one  a^ruiual  installment.  In  addition,  over  2,000  variable 
payment  borrowers  renaid  their  loans  in  full  in  1945  bringing  the  total 
number  fully  paid  to  over  3,800. 


Por  all  tenant  purchase  borrovxcrs,  including  those  uavying  fixed  annuaA 
amounts,  33,727  borrowers  v/ho  were  active  at  the  close  of  1945  (excluding 
borrov;ors  who  hc.ve  naid  in  full)  had  made  cumulative  'oappnents  of 
$49,539,73: 
to  date. 

T  n  o  r  T 


co.mpaned  with  $31,232,719  required  under  the  fixed  plan 

them  $16,307,014,  or  59  percent,  ahea.d  of  schedule, 
ion  the  33,727  families  uaid  331,340,189  in  the  form  of  extra, 
payments  (including  refunds  on  loans,  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  mortgaged 
property,  avind  ad.vance  payments  by  borrowers  under  contract  to  pay  fixed 
amo  un  t  s  ennua.l  1  y  )  . 


In  companing  the  amounts  of  principal  and  interest  repaid  to  the  amounts 
for  vheich  all  borrowers  have  been  billed,  it  is  fc'ond  tha.t  93.6  percent 
of  the  amounts  v/hich  have  fallen  due  have  been  repaid.  On  March  31 , 

1946,  there  were  5,110  borrowers  deiinopient  in  an  average  amount  of  $192. 
This  represents  a  reduction  of  $25  in  average  amount  delinquent  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  (See  Tables  YIII  and  IX.) 
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‘The  program  established  tinder  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Tarm  Tenant 
Act  C3.n  bo  said  to  have  passed  the  c:>roerimontal  stage.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  to  bo  a  practical  and  successful  means  of  achieving  the 
pui’posos  of  the  Act.  An  efficient  organization  has  been  developed  which 
can  be  utilized  under  the  eeqpanded  program  contemplated  by  the  farmers 
Homo  Administration  Act.  Harm  tenants,  farm  laborers,  sharecroppers , 
and  others  engaged  in  farming  have  shev/n  tha.t  they  are  eager  for  the 
loans  and • that  they  are  able  to  become  successful  owner-operators  and 
retire  their  debts.  The  tenant  purchase  loan  is  especially  well  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  veterans.  It  appears  tha.t  there  is  ample  Justification 
for  utilizing  the  farm  enlargement  and  farm  development  loans  and 
e:q)anding  the  program  v;ith  insured  mortgages. 

Production  and  subsistence  loans  -  Title  II 

Objective :  To  jorovido  farm  and  home  operating  credit  at  reasonable 
rates  and  on  reasonable  terms  su]DplcnGnted  by  supervision  or  practical 
guidance  where  and  as  required,  to  an  additionaA  number  of  eligible 
farmers  or  stocAnen,  including  veterans  and  war-time  industrial  workers, 
who  ai’e  unable  to  obta.in  such  assistance  from  any  other  source,  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  for  full  and  productive  emplonnent  on  the  land, 
thus  improving  their  economic  ste.tus  and  living  conditions;  and  to 
continue  such  assistance  to  present  eligible  borrowers  v;ho  are  making 
reasonable  progress  toward  economic  seciirity  but  who  need  ■  additional 
credit  and  advice  in  farm  and  home  management  operations  to  aktain 
that  objective,. 

The  .Problem  and  Its  Significance:  The  most  recent,  and  '■^erha.ps  the 
most  reliable,  indication  of  the  total  potential  need  among  the  farmers 
of  the  nation  for  the  t’rpb  of  production  credit  provided  by  the  Parmer s 
Home  Administration  is  shown  clearly  by  a  studj."  of  the  following  table, 
based  on  information  recently  relea.sed  by  the  Burea„u  of  the  Census: 
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rTiuaber  and  Percent  of  Parms  Py  Total  Value  of  Parm  Products 

for  1944  and  1939  1/ 


Total  value  of 

1944 

1939 

farm  products 
ner  farm 

Pumber  of  ' 
farms  ’ 

Percent 
of  total 

Humber  of  ‘ 
farms 

Percent 
of  total 

Under  $250 

546 , 000 

9.4 

1,233,000 

20.4 

5250  to  399 

419,000 

7.2 

822,000 

15.5 

$400  to  599 

496,000 

8.4 

871,000 

14.4 

$600  to  989 

759,000 

13.1 

1 , 054 , 000 

17.4 

$1,000  to  51,499 

724 , 000 

12 

709 , 000 

11.7 

$1,500  to  2,499 

926,000 

15.8 

580,000 

11.2 

$2,500  to  3,^99 

760,000 

13.0 

376 , 000 

6.2 

$4,000  to  5,599 

520,000 

8.9 

156,000 

2.7 

$6,000  to  9,999 

4C4 , 000 

6.9 

89 , 000 

1.5 

$10,000  and  over 

292,000 

5.0 

58 , 000 

1.0 

Farms  not  classified  by 
tota.l  value  of  farm 
prodiicts 

17,000 

2/ 

•  39,000 

2/ 

U.S.  Total 

5,377,000 

100.0 

6,097,000 

100.0 

ij  Prorn  relea.se  of  tJuly  30,  1946,  !>:/  Burca,u  of  the  Census:  Talle  on  "Paras 
Para  Oha-racteristics ,  and  value  of  Parm  Products  for  the  United  States 
the  ITorth,  the  South,  and  the  Vv’est:  Prelimina.ry  Estimates  for  the 
Census  of  1945  with  comhaa’isons  for  1940".  1944  data  is  "based  on 

a  sample  of  223  counties  e.nd  1959  data  on  a,li  counties. 

2/  Farms  not  cla.ssified  by  totau  value  of  fa,rm  products  are  distributed 
proportionately  betv/een  classified  farms. 

The  above  data  shows  considerable  improvement  in  the  fina„ncial  position 
of  many  fcurncrs  during  the  wc.r  yecivs  ~  a  fact  which  has  been  generally 
recognized,  but  it  £ilso  shows  that  a  large  segment  of  o’or  farm  pojjulation 
failed  to  bc.nefit  na.terially  from  the  favorable  conditions  v/hich  prevailed 
in  agriculture  during  this  period.  The  above  table  shows,  for  example, 
that  2,232,000  faums,  or  38.1  percent  of  the  total  number  of  farms  in 
the  na-tion,  had  a.  gross  farm  production  va.lued  a.t  less  than  51,000  in 
1844.  Pespite  the  upward  trend  in  gross  farm  income  since  1939,  appromi- 
matoly  two  out  of  every  five  farms  arc  still  producing  less  than  $1,000 
worth  of  farm  products,  based  on  1944  nrices.  When  1944  prices  are 
e.dj\isted  to  the  1939  price  inden,  3,465,000  farms,  or,  59.1  percent  of 
the  farms  reported  in  the  1945  agricultural  census  would  be  classified 
in  the  group  producing  less  than  51,000  worth  of  fa.rm  products. 
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Many  farrnerG  have  remained  in  the  low-income  group  "because  they  lacked 
the  land,  v/orking  capita,!,  and  the.  skill  and  aljility  to  plan  and  carry 
out  sound  farming  ouera.tions.  I'ney  v/ore  not  in  position  to  expand  or 
a,dp‘u-st  their  operations  dviring  the  vmr  years  to  talie  advaontage  of  the 
fav'ora'ble  price  and  dema,nd  situation.  A  la.rge  percentage  of  o'ar 
farmers,  particularly  those  vuth  a  gross  income  of  less  than  $2,500, 
are  not  now  in  nosition  to  make  t'ne  necessary,  adjustments  in  their 
operating  plains  and  methods  to  a.ss'are  a  reasona-hle  opportunity  for 
success  in  the  yeaus  a,head.  Prom  a  study  of  the  aJbove  comparative 
daka ,  it  is  evident -that  the  vast  ma,jority  of  the  farmers  in  the  lov/- 
inC’Ome  groupvS  will  continue  to  farm  on  an  vineconomic  and  inadequate 
basis  until  they  are  provided  sound  credit  and  the  practical  guid-ance 
needed  to  improve  their  circumstances.' 

Based  on  a,  study  of  the  preliminary  roloascs  of  1945  agricultural 
census  data  and  other  information,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
1,715,000  farmers  throughout  the  nahion  may  be  considered  eligible  for 
and -potent ia.lly  in  need  of  production  and  subsistence  loans  from  the 
Parmsrs  Homo  Administration.  The  follov;ing  table  shows  the  distribution 
of  these  farmers,  grouped  according  to  the  vaAue  of  farm  products 
grown  in  1944: 


'Total  value  of  farm 
products  per  farra  * 

Humber 
of  faums 

Farmers  who  may  be  considered 
eligible  for  FHA  assistajice 

Humber 

:  Percent  of 
:  total  farms 
in  group 

$1,50Q  -  2,499 

928,000 

696,000 

75 

$600  -  1,499 

1,495, 000 

895,000 

60 

$40'?'  -  599 

496 , 000 

124,000 

25 

Tota.l  (range  $400  -  S2,499) 

2,917,000 

1,715,000 

59 

In  a,rriving  at  this  estimate-,  those  farms  which  reported  a  total  uroduc- 
tion  valu-cd  at  ^$2,500  or  more  in  1944  were  not  considered.  Ifnile  we 
recognise  that  the  operators  of  many  of  these  farms  v/ould  bo  eligible 
for  production  and  subsistence  loars,  they  v/ere  omitted  from  the  above 
estimate  for  th-e  reason  tha.t  these  farmers  as  a  group  possess  s'officient 
collateral  to  obtain  their  o^perating  credit  needs  thron.gh  other  sources 
at  reasonable  rates.  A  small  number  of  them,  mostly  in  the  ITew  England, 
Middle  v/est  a,nd  western  states,  liov/ever ,  ca.nnot  make  such  em-rangements , 
and  will  reopiire  and  receive  assistance  from  the  Farmers  Horae  Administra¬ 
tion.  Likewise,  that  group  of  farms  wliich  reported  a  total  production 
valued  at  less  than  $400  in  1944  were  eliminated  from  this  estimate  of 
the  total  potentie,!  need  for  production  and  subsistence  loans,  although 
it  was  realized  that  many  farmers  in  this  group  would  qualify  for  and 
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urgently  need  assistance  from  the  Farmers  Horae  Administration,  hhile  a 
relatively  large  proportion  of  the  farms  reported  in  this  group  are 
subsistence  units  or  are  operated  a.s  part-time  farms,  many  are  operated 
by  full-time  farmers  who  are  in  need  of  and  eligible  for  a.ssistance 
under  this  program.  This  estimate  of  the  total  potential  need,  there¬ 
fore,  is  conservative. 

Demand  for  Financial  Assistance  Increasing:  The  immediate  need  and  demand 
for  finaincial  assistance  among  eligible  farmers,  including  veterah.s  and 
returning  war-time  industrial  v/orhers,  is  great  and  is  increasing 
steadily.  The  best  evidence  of  this  increasing  need  is  the  a.ctual 
G^cperience  of  the  F<arm  Security  Administration  and  of  the  Emergency 
Crop  and  Feed  Loan  Division  in  recent  yea,rs. 

In  the  fiscat  year  1945,  90,897  applications  for  original  rehabilitation 
loans  were  received  in  FSA  offices,  against  57,313  such  applications 
for  the  fiscal  yea,r  1945.  There  was  a.  steady  increase  in  the  ra,to  of 
applications  received  each  month  during  the  la.st  fiscal  year,  but  the 
most  rapid  increase  occurred  in  the  months  of  January,  February  a.nd 
March  when  a  total  of  35,511  applications  were  received  against  19,213 
applications  for  the  same  period  in  the  fiscat  year  1945.  Of  the  36,511 
applications  received  in  Janua.ry,  February  and  March,  14,852  v;ere  filed 
by  veterans  of  ¥orld  fer  II  v/ho  ha,d  been  unable  to  obtatn  satisfa.ctory 
credit  from  other  sources.  Of  the  total  of  90,897  explications 
received  during  1946,  32,104  were  from  veterans.  (See  Table  X.) 

In  recognition  of  the  increa.sed  demand  in  1945,  the  Congress  included 
in  the  Second  Urgent  Deficiency  Aio^eropriation  Act  an  avUthorization  to 
increase  the  amount  available  for  rehabilitation  ioaeis  d’oring  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  1945  by  $15,000,000,  v/hich  made  a  total 
of  $82,500,000  available  from  rbC  for  rehabilitation  loa.ns.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  315,684,000  of  State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  I'ondc 
were  utilised  for  rohafoilitat ion  loans  in  1946,  or  a  gra^nd  total  of 
over  $99,000,000. 

It  is  already  apparent  that  the  demand  for  adjustment  loains  in  1947 
v/ill  emceed  the  heavy  demand  which  was  cnpericnced  by  the  Farm  Security 
Abninistration  in  1946.  In  the  first  5  months  of  this  fiscal  year, 

45,616  applications  for  original  ruret  rehabilitation  loa.ns  had  been 
received  against  31,743  such  applicab ions  in  the  same  period  of  the  1946 
fisce.l  year.  Of  the  total  applications  received  in  July  through 
llovember ,  20,198  or  approximately  43  percent,  wore  from  veterans  cf 
World  War  II.  In  the  first  5  months  of  the  1947  fiscal  year,  11,650 
original  rural  rehabilitation  loans  were  made  from  PAG  funds,  as 
compared  with  only  7,74?  such  loans  marie  during  this  period  la.st  year. 
Veterans  received  7,353  of.  the  tota.1  number  of  original  loans  made  in 
the  first  5  months  of  this  year  ag.ainst  only  1,57?  original  lo£.ns 
made  to  veterans  in  this  period  la.st  year.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect 
a  minimum  of  100,0''^'0  applications  in  the  fiscal  year  1947  for  the  type 
of  assisteuce  that  v;as  provided  througli  the  rural  rehabilitation  program. 
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Tor  the  fisc'a,!  year  1S47,  an  authorization  of  $70,000,000  for  reliehili- 
tation  loans  v;a,s  approved  hy  the  Congress,  fhis  ainount  v/ill  provide 
the  supplemental  assistance  necessary  to  permit  nresent  ?SA  horrowers 
to  continue  their  progress  tower'd  economic  scem-ity  and  will  also 
provide  initiad  loe.ns  and  supervisory  assistance  to  appronimatoly  15,400 
additional  farm  families  who  need  hoth  credit  and  guidance  to  enahlc ^ 
them  to  malie  the  necessary  adjustments  in  their  farm  and  home  operations 
or  an  a^verage  of  five  families  per  county. 

Bccauso  of  the  increasing  demand  and  limited  f'onds  ava,ilavl)le  for  loans 
this  yean,  it  was  necessary  during  Octooer  to  stop  making  initial  r'ara.1 
rohahilitation  loans  to  all  applicants  cncept  veterans  in  five  FSA 
regions  comprising  S6  states.  Very  sna,ll  reserves  wore  reta^inod  for 
initial  loans  to  veterans;  thus,  in  these  regions,  it  will  he  necessary 
at  an  eanly  date  to  stop  making  initial  loans. 

Similar  action  v;ill  he  ncccssany  v/ithin  a  few  weeks  iii  several  other 
regions.  At  the  rate  applications  are  being  received  and  loans  are 
being  approved,  it  is  apparent  that  adl  funds  available  for  initial 
adjustment  loans  v/ill  be  completely  exhansted  several  months  earlier 
than  in  any  previous  yea,r  -  and  even  before  the  normal  peak  lending 
season  is  reached. 

She  antieijpated  collections  on  outstanding  emergency  crop  and  feed  loans 
plus  the  appropriation  of  S5, 000, 000  will  provide  am. estimated  total  of 
$34,000,000  for  annual  production  a,nd  subsistence  loans  in  1947. 

fhe  amount  that  could  be  loaned  to  an  individual  farmer  in  any  year 
under  the  emergency  crop  and  feed  loan  program  was  limited  by  law  to 
$400.  Emergency  crop  and  feed  loans  could  not  bo  made  for  the  pvircha,se 
of  chattels,  but  have  been  restricted  generally  to  such  purposes  as 
the  purcha,se  of  seed,  feed  and  fertilizer.  Production  and  subsistence 
loams  of  not  to  exceed  $5,500  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  mame  by  the 
Earmers  I-Iomc  Administration  to  an  eligible  fammer  either -to  provide 
annual  operating  credit  or  to  provide  needed  adjustment  credit. 

Annual  operating  loams  ma.y  include  reasonable  amounts  for  the  purcha^se 
of  essentiaA  livestock,  eq'aipment  or  other  chattels  b’ut  will  be 
repayable  v/ithin  one  year  oxce'/t  for  those  ma>,de  for  the  p'archase  or 
production  of  feed  for  livestock  feeding  which  are  repayable  within 
15  months. 

Many  farmers,  therefore,  v/ho  have  been  'onable  to  secure  needed  operaAing 
credit  from  other  sources  on  reasonable  terms  and  whose  needs  could 
not  be  met  through  the  emergency  crop  and  feed  loam  program  will  now 
be  eligible  for  such  assistance  through  the  Parmers  Home  AdministraAion. 
Consequently,  the  demand  in  1947  for  arniual  operating  loams  through  the 
Parmers  Home  Administration  in  number  and  dollar  volune  will  exceed  the 
demand  last  year  for  emergency  crop  and  feed  loams. 
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Among  the  mang  reasons  for  this  steeidv  incrca.sing  need  and  strong  domr.nd 
for  the  t;=roe  of  production  credit  and  supervisor*"  a.ssistance,  including 
loth  annual  and  adjustment  loans,  which  will  he  available  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  following  are  of  urinarv  importance: 

1.  Satisfactory  credit  is  needed  by  an  increasing  number  of 
farmers,  particularly  familyrtype  farm  operators,  to  effect 
adjustments  which  will  increase  production  and  decrease 
production  costs.  These  fundamental  adjustments  involve 
the  use  of  equipment  and  methods  developed  through 
scientific  research,  and  improved  managerial  ability. 

Short-term  or  annual  credit  will  not  permit  the  making  of 
many  of  those  needed  adjustments.  In  the  past,  rehabilita¬ 
tion  loans  have  constituted  the  only  source  of  credit  which 
would  perrait  many  farmers  to  make  these  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments.  This  ti'o^e  of  assistance  will  now  be  available  to 
many  of  thes'e  farmers  only  through  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

2.  Many  small  farmers  who  have  sufficient  land  and  some  equip¬ 
ment  will  require  loans,  which  they  cannot  obtain  elsewhere, 
for  current  farm  and  home  operating  eorpezsses.  In  addition, 
there  are  other  small  fa.rmers  with  more  limited  resources 

at  the  time  they  apply  for  assistance  v/ho  will  require  loans, 
which  they  cannot  obtain  elsewhere,  for  needed  equipment  and 
other  operating  expenses. 

3.  ¥orld  War  II  veterans  in  increasing  numbers  are  unable  to 
obtain  satisfactory  credit  from  other  sources  for  financing 
their  farming  operations.  About  15  percent  of  the  men  who 
entered  the  armed  services  came  from  farms,  and  a  large 
ninnber  of  them  will  return  to  agriculture.  Many  of'  these 
veterans  were  either  lov/-income  farmers  when  they  entered 
the  service,  or  from  the  families  of  low-income  farmers. 

They  have  little  or  no  capital  or  equipment  of  their  own 
with  which  to  begin  farming  operations,  and  are  finding 

it  difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  credit  from  other 
sources  for  a  sound  sto-rt  in  farming. 

4.  HechaUiizaotion  of  agriculture  is  increasing  rapidly  and  many 
family-type  farm  operators  are  unable  to  secure  on  short¬ 
term  or  seasonal  credit  the  equipment  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  increase  production  to  a  profitable  volume. 

Increasing  nuiTibers  of  farioers  with  limited  resources  will 
require  financial  assistance  and  "oractical  guidance  to 
enable  them  to  adopt  successfully  improved  practices 
discovered  through  scientific  research  which  wil.l  increase 
their  ‘oroduction  and  ultimate  opportunities  for  security 
on  the  land. 
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6.  Young  families  are  rapidlv  replacing  over-a„ged  farm  operators, 

and  many  such  families  have  heen  unahle  to  finance  satisfactorily 
the  purchase  of  livestock,  equipment,  feed,  seed  and  fertilizer 
and  the  first  year's  living  ex-oenses  through  any  source  other 
than  production  and  subsistence  loans,  A  large  number  of 
deserving  young  farm  families  have  achieved  success  through  the 
assistance  provided  under  this  program. '  Many  additional 
families  who . are  eligible  for  and  in  great  need  of  this  type 
of  assistance  are  now  applying  for,  and  will  exoect  to 
receive,  such  assistance  from  the  Farmers  Horne  Administration. 

Borrowers'  Progress:  The  primary  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  'help  low- 
income  farm  families  achieve  greater  economic  stability  and  security. 

To  accomplish  this  'ourpose,  borrovrers  have  been  provided  sound  credit 
supplemented  by  such  supervision  or  practical  guidance  as  they  needed 
to  plan  and  carry  out  balanced  and  efficient  farm  aud  home  operations. 
Credit.,  alone,  would  not  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  families  who  ha.ve 
applied  for  a.nd  received  assistance.  Their  failures  were  attributable 
as  much  to  a  la.ck  of  knowledge  of  good  farm  and  home  management 
practices  and  principles  as  to  a  lack  of  soujid  financing,  therefore, 
credit  and  supervision  ha.ve  been  combined  in  an  effort  to  help  them 
overcome  the  problems  which  prevented  their  success  in  farming. 

It  v/ould  not  be  possible  to  mes.s'ure  the  total  progress  made  by  borrowers 
as  a  result  of  the  assistance  provided  them.  Certain  matters,  such  as 
sound  tenure,  proper  balance  of  enterprises,  fa.mily  health,  and  inroroved 
management  ha.ve  been  considered  fundamental  to  the  success  of  any  farm 
family.  County  Supervisors  with  full  recognition  of  these  funSlamentals 
have  given  borrov;er  families  tecimical  and  advisory  assistance  in 
planning  their  farm  and  home  operations  and  in  carrying  out  their  plans. 

As  a  result,  these  families  have  achieved  remarkable  improvement  in 
their  sta^ndards  of  living  and  progress  toward  economic  security 
and  independence. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  program  in  1035  to  June  50,  1945,  434,357 
borrov/ers  receiving  leans  from  appropriated  or  PB’C  funds  and  97,302 
state  corporation  borrowers  had  repaid  in  full  their  indebtedness 
to  the  Goverrument ,  and  when  they  left  the  program  were  in  a  position 
to  continue  their  farming  operations  without  further  rehabilitation 
assistance. 

Additional  evidence  of  borrov/ers'  progress  is  shown  by  these  facts  which 
were  derived  from  a  study  of  the  situation  of  a.  representative  sample 
of  borrower  families  at  the  end  of  the  1945  calsnda.r  year: 
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SesoujTces  and  Liabilities  of  Average  SH  Borrower  Before  Acceptarxce  , 
'  _  ■  .Beginning  of  1945  and  Bnd  of^ 1945 


item 

:  Before  : 

:  acceptance  : 

Begirniing  : 

of  1.945  : 

End  of 

1945 

Acres 

111 

176 

Xorhing  C-^-oital 

$722 

$1,893 

$2 , 356 

TotaA  owmed 

1,680 

3,477 

4,078 

Total  owed 

669 

1,325 

1 , 333 

llet  worth  - 

1,011 

2,152 

2 , 745 

See  Tables  XI ,  XII 

a'n-d  XIII  for  i  iif  o  r mat  i  o  n 

by  states 

Collections 


Rural  Behabilitation  Loans:  Lotai  collections  on  r'ural  rehabilitation 
loans  in  1946  amovoated  to  $109,403,973.  (See  Table  XIV  and  Fig^ore  I.) 
Since  the  inception  of  the  rehabilitation  program  in  1955  through- 
June  30,  1946,  a  total  of  31,005,392,616  had  been  obligated  for 
rehabilitation  loans.  As  of  June  30,  1946  principal  repayments  aciorLnted 
to  3588,690,714,  and  interest  payments  amounted  to  395,347,194.  In 
other  words-,  6B. 5  percent  of  the  principal  advanced  in  rehabilitation 
loans  since  1935  had  been  repaid.  Cumulative  principal  and  interest 
pa;\nnents  amounted  to  78  percent  of  cumulative  advances.  The  amount 
of  principal  repaid,  including  prepayments ,  was  30.3  percent  of  the 
ajnount  which  had  become  due  on  June  30,  1946.  (See  Tables  ,  XYI  and 
XVII  and  Figures  II  and  III.) 

Lmergency  Cro-p  and  Feed  Loans:  Total  orincipal  collections  on  emergency 
crop  and  feed  loans  during  the  fisca.l  year  1945  amounted  to-  $23,098,-563 
segregated  by  loan  years  as  follov/s:  '  ■ 


1918 

1934 

1937 

1942 


-  1936  crop  and  feed  loans 

$3,784, 

523 

-  1935  drought  loans 

2,668, 

602 

-  1945  cron  and  feed  loamis 

16,638, 

589 

Orchard  rehabilitad'icn  loans 

855 

Total  collections  -  Principal 

$23,098, 

569 

In  addition,  the  total  interest  collections  amounted  to  $4,498,807 
segregated  by  loan  years  as  follows: 


1918  -  1936  crop  and  feed  loans 
1934  -  1335  drought  loans 
1337  -  1946  crop  and  feed  loans 

Total  collections  -  Interest 


$2,356,258 

1,367,384 

_ 755 . 155 

$4,498,807 
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Since  the  inception  of  the  nrogra-m  in  1916  through  June  50,  1946  there 
h3.ve  ‘been  4,455,335  loons  made  in  the  amount  of  $575,235,190.  As  of 
June  30,  1946,  princina.!  repa^vnients ' amounted  to  $432,607,557,  or  ’^5.2 
percent  of  the  nr incr^l  amount  ha.s  heen  repaid,  and  $5,385,522,  or 
.009  percent  of  the  principal  amount  has  "been  adjusted  under  Public 
Lau  51S  leaving  1,094,327  loans  outstanding  for  a  principal  amount  of 
$137,233,311  on  June  30,  1946.  (See  fable  XVIII.)’ 

Orants :  Grant  funds  were  used  in  1946  only  to  relieve  human  suffering, 
to  aid  medical  care  and  health  groups  and  to  further  the  environmental 
sanitation  work  in  Puerto  Pico.  Grants  made  in  emergency  cases  to 
relieve  human  suffering  totaled  $560,  Grants  for  medical  care  programs 
totaled  $225,895.  Grants  for  furthering  the  environmental  sanitation 
v/ork  in  Puerto  P.ico  aud  the  Virgin  Islands,  wli.-^re  sanitary  conditions 
and  the  laxk  of  pure  water  have  seriously  retarded  the  rehabilitation 
of  needy  families,  totaled  $25,000  (See  Table  XIX.)  The  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  doss  not  authorize  grants,  and  they  were,  accordingly 
discontinued  as  of  October  31,  1945,  Grants  made  during  the  neriod 
July  1  to  October  31,  1946,  tota.l  only  $42,324, 

Project  Liquidation 

152  Pesettlement  Projects:  As  of  June  30,  1945,  the  number  of  unsold 
resettlement  project  farm  units  has  been  reduced  to  630,  involving 
approximately  39,444  acres,  as  compared  to  1,434  units  consisting  of 
approximately  80,000  acres  imsold  as  of  June  30,  1945.  3ighty-five 
of  the  152  projects  had  been  completely  liquidated,  including  the 
disposition  of  all  community  facilities,  surplus  acreage,  etc., 
leaving  57  projects  on  which  some  lio^uida.tion  activity  is  yet  to  be 
performed.  (See  Table  XX.) 

The  total  investment  of  the  Governm.ent  in  the  152  resettlement  projects 
as  of  Jiune  30,  1946  was  $70,917,404  including  the  cost  of  community 
facilities  and  other  costs  not  applicable  to  the  farm  units.  Of  the 
$53,067,803  representing  the  total  cost  of  farm  units  v/hich  ha,ve  been 
sold,  $31,700,498  has  been  recovered,  resulting  in  a  net  loss  of 
$21,367,305.  Project  property  costing' $3 , 761 , 862  has  been  transferred 
or  conveyed  to  other  agencies.  (See  Tables  XXI  and  XXII,) 

Of  the  project  property  oth'^r  than  fo.rm  units  and  consisting  of 
community  facilities,  surplus  land  and  surplus  residen  isiSrl  T)I‘0'06I’'t 
which  ha.s  been  sold  $3,511,424  has  been  recovered,  resulting  in  a 
net  loss  to  the  Government  of  $2,282,421. 
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Defense  Relocation  Conoorations :  Land  'ourchases  07  the  defense 
relocation  corporations  were  financed  through  loans  from  the  G-overn- 
raent .  Cumulative  loan  advances  amounted  to  59,921,735.  As  of 
June  30,  1946,  principal  in  the  amoimt  of  $6,036,425  he^d  fallen 
due  aud  ha.d  "been  repaid.  In  addition,  interest  payments 
of  $812,339  had  "been  made.  Of  the  total  collections  amounting  to 
$6,548,754,  $4,470,790  was  received  during  the  fiscal  pear  1946. 

Of  the  total  acrea.g8,  256,445  -  the  cost  of  which,  including  develop¬ 
ment,  amounted  to  $10,100,784-  ^  204,827  acres  were  sold  as  of 
June  30,  1945  for  $8,719,423.  This  compares  to  acres  sold  on  June  30, 
1945  of  83,427. 

Land  Purchasing  and  Land  Leasing  Associations:  Land  purchases  hv  the 
land  purchasing  and  land  leasing  associations  were  financed  tlirough 
loans  from  the  Government,  and  information  is  not  availahle  as  to  the 
cost  of  such  land.  However,  as  of  June  30,  1946,  the  Government 
investment  as  represented  by  the  loans  is  as  follo’..'s:  Advances, 
$14,284,924;  Princh'ial  due,  310,554,119;  PrincinaA  Hepa.;/inent s , 
$8,388,445;  Interest  Payments,  31,427,009.  Of  the  total  collections 
of  $9,615,4-54,  $2,300,086  was  received  during  the  fiscal  year  1946, 

Miscellaneous  Projects:  On  11  of  the  14  miscellaneous  pro.iects  for 
v;hich  land  was  acquired  by  direct  purchase,  the  Government  investment 
amounted  to  $1,459,245.  Of  the  131,691  acres  involved  in  these  11 
projects,  28,782  acres  had  been  sold  as  of  June  30,  1946  as  coiroared 
to  24,416  on  June  30,  1945. 

The  other  three  projects  -  Cherry  Lake  Harms,  Plorida,  Pine  l.ountain 
Valley,  Georgia  and  Dyess  Parms ,  Arkansas  -  were  devsloned  X'/ith  funds 
granted  to  the  states  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Eelief  Adiriinistration 
and  were  turned  over  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration  for  manage¬ 
ment  in  ITovember  1939.  The  nroperty  in  each  instance  is  in  the  name 
of  a  corporation  established  while  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  p.elief  Administration,  and  the  total  cost  of  each 
project  is  not  available  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

However,  loans  in  the  amoucit  of  $933,345  were  made  by  F„S.A.  to 
associations  on  two  of  the  projects,  as  of  June  30,  1946,  $395,662 
had  fallen  due  and  had  been  reuaid,  plus  $75,294  in  interest. 

Of  the  total  39,705  acres  originally  a.cquired  30,569  acres  have  been 
sold  as  of  June  50,  1946  as  compared  to  20,102  sold  on  June  30,  1945. 

Farm  Labor  Supuly  Centers:  As  of  June  30,  1946,  2,575  acres  of  land 
formerly  used  in  comection  with  the  Farm  Labor  Supply  Program  ha,d 
been  returned  to  Farm  Security  Administration.  Of  this  total,  1,719 
acres  had  been  sold  leaving  656  acres  to  be  disposed  of. 
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ublic  Lav  563,  79tli  Con,;^ress,  approved  July  30,'  1946,  directs  tlia,t 
or  a  period  of  3  years  from  the  date  of  the  Act,  veterans  of  World 
I'lTar  II  and  present  -oroject  occuuants  to  v;hom  Previous  commitments  to 
purchase  have  "been  made  or  v/ho  have  existing  contracts  to  purchase, 
he  given  priority  to  acapiire  nroject  uroToerty  which  is  suitable  for 
disposition  as  economic  farm  units.  Provision  is  made  in  the  Act  - 
for  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  improving  project  lands  deter¬ 
mined  to  he  suitable  for  development  as  economic  tfa^rm  units.  Prom  a 
field  survey  it  has  been  determined  that  all  of  the  property  •  suitable 
for  sale  as  economic  farm  units  can  be  improved  through  loans  to 
i nd i V i dual  pur  c  ha  s  e  r  s . 


i 
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(b)  Water  Fq.ciljt.ies  ^  Arid  and  Semiarid  Areas' 

Objective:  To'  incre^.se  and-  stabilize  t-he  productive  capacitv  of  farms 

and  ranches,  in,  the  ar.i.d  and  semiarid -a.reas  of  the  West,  through  the 
effective  development  and  utiliaation  of-  the  limited  water  supplies 
available  for  agricultural  use,,  thereby,  increasint^- production  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  welfare  and  security  of  farm  familie,s. 

The  Problem  and  its . Significance:  In  many  western  areas,  the  lach  of 
adequate  water  for  irrigation,  livestoc'''^,  and  domestic  use  is  a  more 
serious  obstacle  to  agricultural  progress  and  stabilitv  than  the  lack  of 
good  soil.  Water  resources  remain  undeveloped,  are  wasted,  or  are 
poorly  used  on  much  farm,  grazing- and  forest  lands«  Underproduction  on 
familv-t'vpc  farms  ,  crop  f ailures  decline  in  living  standards,  danger 
to  public  health,  destruction  of  National  -resources,  damage  to  public 
lands,  drouths, 'and  periodic  floods,  are  some  of  the  resulting  problems 
created  with  which  the  farmer  must  cope. 

Need  for  New  facilities:  The  need,  most-  uniformly  common  to  all  the 
western  a.rea,  is  for'  water  close  to  farm  buildings  suit^’ble  for  drink¬ 
ing,  for  livestock,'  and  for  the  garden;  and  for  stock  watering  facilities 
on  the  range.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  -  Economics  has  estimated  that, 
of  the  two  million  farms  in  the  17  Western  State-s,  between  200,000 
and  3P0»0C)0  are  without  a  direct  w.aAer  supply.'  In  addition  to  these, 
there  will  be'crea.ted  in  new  irrigation  areas,  that  will  be  developed 
in  the  next  10  years,' a  large  .number  of  new_  farms  .  on  v;hich  t’nere  will 
be  a  need  for  domestic  and  livestock  wa,ter  fa.cilities.  There  is  ample 
evidence  that  a  la.r^ce  number  of  farms  'which  do  have  access  to  'water  are 
not  making  full  use  of  the  water  supplies  available  beca.use  facilities 
are  in  need  o'f  repair  or  in. need  of  c-omplete  revamping.  These  conditions 
are  not  conducive  to  the  effective  use  of  land;  adequate  diets  and  good 
health;  farnl  s.tability  during  periods  o;f-  drouth;  enco'uragement  of 
families  to  stay  on  farms  as  a;.way  of  life;  and  the  preservation  of  range 
lands  through  the  proper-  dis.tribution  of  grazing.- 

There  are  many  localities  scattered  over  the  area  in  “which  water  supplies 
are  available  for  development, to  Irrigate  some  of  the  land  that  is  now 
in  dry  farms.  It  is. estimated  that,, in  addition  to  larme  blocks- of 
land^which  can  onlv  be  reclaimed  by  large  irrigation  projects,  there 
are  at  least  10 , 000 ,000 . acre s '  which  could  -  be  supplied  with  irrigation 
water  in  the  next  15  vears  bv  means  of  small  irrigation  facilities, 
such  as  wells,  pumps,  sma.ll  reservoirs,  dams,  and  distribution  svstems. 
These  small  facilities  would  -  be  .installed  bv  Individual  farmers  or 
bv  sma.ll  irri,e:ati6n  aompa.nies  and  would  make  it  possible  for  many  of 
the  drv  farms,  considered  to  be  submarginal  under  present  circumstances, 
to  become  stable,  economic  farms  capable  of  supporting  a  larger  farm 
population.  ■  Approximately.  33-  cent  of  the  irrigation  facili-ties 
bui-lt  with  ¥ater  No-cili ties,  loans  have  provi.dcd  v/ater' for  farms 
previously  operated  as'  drv  farms.  •  " 

Need  for  'Bepa.ir  or  Improvement  ■  of  Existing  Facili ties  :  There  is  also  a. 
growing  dem.and  for  a.ssistance  by  farmers  and  small  irrigation  companies 
in  area.s  presently  irrigated  to  ma.ke  repairs  or  improvements  to  existing 
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irri£:ation  facilities.  Accordinfi’  to  the  Sixteenth  U.  S.  Census, 
Irri^ration  of  Aericultural  L^'nds  (l9^0),  there  were,  in  the  arid  and 
semiarid  ^'reas  of  the  Western  United  States,  430,022  irrigated  farms 
on  v/hich  21,003,739  acres  were  irrigated.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  this 
irrigated  acreage  received  water  from  small  sca„ttered  facilities,  each 
serving  from  1  to  24  farms.  These  small  existing  facilities  were 
capable  of  supplying  w=ter  for  12,273.343  acres.  Of  the  latter  acreage, 
2,225,^05  acres  were  not  receiving  anv  water.  The  rea.sons  for  this 
condition  were  not  given,  but  some  of  the  underlying  causes  are  trace¬ 
able  to  delaved  repairs  during  the  1930's,  excessive  seepage  and  trans¬ 
portation  losses  in  canals  and  ditches,  lac’-c  of  storage  facilities, 
land  not  in  condition  to  receive  water,  and  numerous  others. 

Farm ■ Security  Administration  statistical  records  show  that  of  the  4,S44 
irrigation  facilities  completed  or  under  construction  under  the  Water 
Facilities  program, .3,291  involved  replacements,  repairs,  or  improve¬ 
ments  to  existing  storage  dams,  diversion  dams,  wells,  pumps,  and 
distribution  svstems. 

It  is  recognized  that  a  substantial  number  of  installations  will  and 
should  be  financed  from  private  capital.  However,  many  farmers  and 
farmers'  water  companies  need  long-term  credit  at  reasonable  rates  of 
interest,  not  available  from  other  credit  sources,  to  enable  them  to 
improve  a.nd  repair  existing  facilities  or  to  construct  new  facilities. 
Present  dem.and  for  such  credit  is  very  high.  The  five  FSA  regions  in 
which  the  Water  Facilities  program  operated  in  1946  reported  applications 
for  loans  on  hand  June  ^0,  1946,  totaling  $1,966,555*  They  estimate 
th=^.t  additional  applications  to  be  received  in  1947  will  amount 
to  $2,155,730. 

Heed  for  Technical  Assistance  to  Borrov/ers:  The  failure  of  many  exist¬ 
ing  facilities  to  give  long  continued  efficient  service  is  the  direct 
result  of  poor  planning  And  installation  -  not  from  choice,  in  many 
..instances,  but  because  the  services  of  qualified  technicians  were 
either  not  available  or  the  cost  for  such  services  was  high  as  com¬ 
pared  vrith  the  total  cost  of  the  facilities.  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  proper  installa,tion  and  use  of  the  facilities  provided  through 
loans  and  to  assure  the  repa.vment  of  loans,  it  is  necessary  that 
technical  service  and  expert  advice  concerning  water  rights  v/a.ter 
supply,  water  use,  geological  conditions,  engineering  construction, 
farm  ore'anization ,  and  farm  management  be  provided.  Such  services 
are  also  necessarv  in  connection  With  the  investigations  of 
applications  for  facilities  which  are  unsound. 

Progress  ^nd  Current  Program;  As  of  June  30,  19^6,  2,6l6  loans  to 
individuals-,  including  supplemental  loans,  and  81  lo°ns  to  mroups 
had  been  approved  in  the  amount  of  $6,003,009  for  the  construction  of 
water  facilities  either  for  farmstea:d  use  or  for  irrig-atioh.  In 
addition,  $390,962  was  advanced  in  the  form  of  arants ,  prior  to  1943. 

Ho  grants  have  been  advanced  under  this  program  since  19^3,  none 
are  anticipated  for  1947  or  19^8,  (See  Tables  I  and  II  f or . distribution 
by  states.)  As  of  June  3O,  19^6,  104,4  per  cent,  including  prepayments, 
of  the  amount  due'  had  been  repaid.  (See  Table  III.) 
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The  following  tabulation  shows  the  kinds  and  numbers  of  separate 
water  facilities  completed  or  under  construction  during  the  fiscal 
vear  19^6  and  in  total  to  June  ^0,  19^6r 


Water  Facilities  Completed 
or  Under  Construction 


Description 

Fiscal  Year 

19 '46 

Total  to 
June  30,  19^6 

Stock  vratering  facilities 

Number  of  ponds  (new  and  repaired) 

11 

630 

Number  of  wells  (new  and  repaired) 

513 

3,642 

Number  of  pumps  (new  and  repaired) 

UUIi 

2,060 

Number  of  windmills  (new  and  rep'^ired) 

213 

2,539 

Number  of  springs  developed 

20 

162 

Number  of  tanks 

^49 

^,039 

Other  facilities 

528 

1,697 

Irrigation  facilities 
Number  of  dams (new) 

Number  of  dams  (repaired) 

Number  of  vrells  (new) 

Number  of  wells  (repaired) 

Number  of  pumps  (new) 

N’omber  of  pumps  (repaired) 

Number  of  distribution  systems 
Number  of  distribution  systems 

Other  facilities 

Diversion  «nd  other  170  886 

Total  facilities  completed  or  under 

construction  ==3  of  June  3*0 »  19^6  2,315  19 , 6I3 

Durinsr  the  fiscal  year  19^6,  213  orifrinal  loans  to  individuals  and  1 
group  loon,  affectinm  235  families,  were  approved  to  install  irrigation 
fa.cilities  which  wi"' 1  serve  9»  616  acres.  In  addition,  870  original  loans 
to  individuals  and  12  loans  to  groups,  affecting  1,322  families,  were 
approved  for  the  installation  of  farmstead  and  livestock  water 
fa^cilities,  such  as  ponds,  wells,  windmills,  storage  tanks,  cisterns, 
and  development  of  springs.  That  suitable  loans  for  such  purposes  as 
these  effeativelv  stabilize  farm  operations  was  shovm  by  a  study  of  the 
progress  of  active  wa.ter  fa.cilities  borrowers  in  the  United  States  in 
19^'‘-^  Those  borrowers  who  obtained  loans  for  irrigation  facilities 
doubled  their  production  of  feed  crops  on  approximately  the  same 
acrea,ge  and  sold  20  per  cent  more  livestock.  Borrovrers  who  obtained 
loans  for  farmstead  facilities  sold  25  per  cent  more  livestock  and 
livestock  products.  There  v;as  an  accompanying  increase  in  total  farm 
income  of  more  than  ^0  per  cent.  Additional  benefits  were  the 
elimination  of  the  high  cost  and  tim.e  of  hauling  water,  increased 
production  of  gardens,  better  use  of  farmers'  time,  and  more  diversity 
of  farm  enterprises. 


7 

203 

1 

57 

87 

792 

1 

139 

124 

1,098 

1 

68 

(new) 

4^ 

984 

(repaired) 

3 

617 

i 
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A  recent  sur^’-ev  was  made  to  determine  the  economic  and  production 
progress  of  water  facility  borrowers.  .  It  compared  the  economic  and 
production  information  for  the  crop  year  before  the  facility  was 
installed  with  the  19^5  crop  year.'  A  few  of  the  significant  facts 
are  a,s  follows: 

1.  The  boi’rowers  increased  their  gross-  farm  Income'  by  55*^  per 
cent,  and  their  net  farm  income  by  5'8.7  per  cent. 

2.  The  net  worth  of  all  borrowers-  s-tudied  Increased  nearly 
65  per  cent.  : 

3.  The  averaye  number  of  cattl'e  and  calyes  sold  in  19^5 
approximately  nine ,  an  increase- of ■ three  over  the  year 
before  installation. 

'4.  Dairy  products  sales  reflected  an  increase  of  33  cent. 

5.  The  production  of  small  grains  was  increased  by  ll4  per 
cent  and  forage  by  4y  per  cent. 

The  1947  Program;  Funds  available  during  1947  will  permit  the  making 
of  approximately  1,100  loans  to  individuals  and  IS  loans  to  groups. 

In  the  making  of  these  loans,  approximatelv  2,100  individuals  and  9^ 
group  a,pplications  will  be  investigated.  Around  ^0  new  areas  will  be 
investigated  to  determine  - the  extent  of  w°.ter  supplies  available  for 
development  and  the  economic  soundness  of  proposed  operations.  In 
addition,  there  was  a  normal  carryover  of  approximately  ^00  fa.cilities 
to  be,  or  in  the  process  of  being,  constructed  which  require  engineering 
supervision  and  inspection  to  assure  soundness  and  future  usefulness. 


( c)  Loans  and  Grants  to  Pariners,  194;:)  ?lood  Damage,  1946 


Project 

1946 

^  1947 

(estimated) 

1948 

(estimated) 

1.  Salaries  and  expenses . 

$1,292 

2.  loans  . 

528,362 

-  - 

-  - 

3.  Grants  . . 

15,350 

-  - 

-  - 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

1.454,996 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  available  . .  . . 

2,000,000 

-  - 

-  - 

Reaporopriation  in  1946  of  1045 
unobligated  balance  . . . 

+2,000,000 

Tota,l  appropriation  or 

pstim.ate  . 

-  - 

^ - 

-  - 

The  object ix’-e  was  to  provide  for  the  making  and  servicing  of  loans  and 
'grants  to  farmers  whose  property  was  destroyed  or  damaged  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  windstorms  in  1944  and  floods  in  1944  and  1945- 

As  of  June  30>  19^6,  loans  had  been  approved  in  the  total  amount  of 
$2,803,775  for  4,093  victim.s  of  these  disasters.  Of  this  amount 
$1,470,563  had  become  due  and  $1,281,887  had  been  repaid  plus  $106,315 
in  interest.  In  addition,  I67  grants  in  the  total  amount  of  $33,912 
had  been  approved. 

This  was  an  emergency  program  and  the  authority  to  make  such  loans 
■=nd  grants  expired  June  30,  1946.  ■  ■  . 


DHITED  STATES  DEPARIMENT  OF  AG  HI  CULTURE 
FAMERS  HOEE  AnilNISTRATIOl 


Table  Farm  Tenancy t  Method  of  Dotenaining  the  Percentage  Distribution 

for  Allocating  Loan  Funds,  by  States 


State 

and 

territory 

(1) 

Farm 

population 

19li0  V 
(2) 

Percentage 

of 

tenancy 

1940  b/ 

(3)  “ 

Allocation  factor 1 

Farm  population  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  percentage 
of  tenancy  19UO  0/ 

(4) 

Percentage 
dis tribution 
of 

funds  d/ 

(5)  ~ 

Adjusted  Tenancy 
dollar 

distribution  C/ 
(6) 

TJ.  S.  TOTAL 

31,762,907 

38.591 

12,351.408 

100,0000000 

♦  35.000,000 

Alabama 

lt3U5.060 

58.782 

789.489 

6. 3918966 

2,176.133 

Arisona 

Illl,i4l46 

11.588 

13,262 

0.1073742 

100,000 

ArlcanssTs 

1,113,102 

53.279 

593,050 

4.8014734 

1,634,671 

California 

670,1426 

19.146 

128,360 

1,0592317 

353.808 

Colorado 

252.863 

37.2cr7 

94,083 

0.7617167 

259.328 

Conneotiout 

Ml*,  810 

7.173 

7.518 

O.0608677 

100,000 

Delaware 

145,974 

32.566 

14.972 

0.1212160 

100,000 

District  of  Columbia 

227 

18.462 

42 

0.0003393 

116 

Florida 

305,240 

25.170 

76,829 

0.6^0254 

211,770 

Gaorgia 

1.367,627 

60.107 

822, 040 

6.6554315 

2,265,854 

332,582 

25.543 

51,746 

0.4189443 

142,^0 

Illinois 

978.907 

43.095 

421,860 

3.4154806 

1,162,807 

Indiana 

8I6.408 

28.291 

230,970 

1.8699890 

636,6^1 

Iowa 

950,810 

47.574 

442,824 

3.5852068 

1,220.590 

Kansas 

606.944 

44.920 

272.639 

2.2073534 

751.i^8 

XmtuTky 

1,261, o4o 

33.146 

417,984 

3.3841024 

1,152,124 

^Buisiana 

853.949 

59.442 

507,004 

4.1096879 

1.359.151 

176,273 

6.462 

11,391 

0.09222^ 

100,000 

Umyland 

245,625 

26.1C7 

64,125 

0.5191699 

176,752 

kassaohusexts 

147.214 

•  7.101 

10.454 

0.0846354 

100,000 

Michigan 

870.832 

16.952 

147.623 

1.1951951 

406,906 

Minnesota 

014,609 

32.337 

295.757 

2.3945212 

815,219 

Mississippi 

1,403,142 

66.240 

929.441 

7.5245817 

2,561,895 

Missouri 

1.125.413 

35.594 

400,580 

3.2431887 

1,104,150 

Montana 

176.054 

27.836 

49.006 

0.3967676 

135,081 

Nebraska 

498,220 

52.822 

2^,170 

2.1306862 

725.596 

Nevada 

15.862 

14.442 

2,291 

O.OI85408 

100.000 

New  Hampshire 

70.484 

6.567 

4.488 

0.0365337 

100,000 

New  Jersey 

143,058 

15. 618 

22.343 

O.I6O8927 

100,000 

Hew  Mexico 

178,349 

17.039 

30.369 

0.2460558 

100,000 

New  York 

730,453 

12.754 

93.162 

0.7542620 

256,790 

North  Carolina 

1.659.477 

44.372 

736,343 

5.9616124 

2.029.042 

North  Dakota 

327.943 

45.127 

147.991 

1,1981697 

407,919 

1,088,655 

26.275 

286,022 

2.3157061 

786,386 

Oklahoma 

930.412 

54.440 

506,516 

4.1008786 

i,‘396,151 

Oregon 

258,751 

I8.239 

47.194 

0.3820907 

130,084 

Pennsylvania 

914.799 

I6.03I 

146,651 

1.1673255 

404,227 

Biode  Island 

17,308 

10.252 

1.774 

0.0143661 

100,000 

916. 611 

56.110 

514.310 

4.1639819 

1,417.636 

South  Dakota 

307.318 

52.996 

162,666 

1.3186046 

448,922 

1.275.582 

40.278 

513,779 

4.1996787 

1.416.171 

^Pxas 

2,159,548 

48.914 

1,056.521 

8.5522334 

2,911.625 

“Utah 

104,658 

13.266 

13.905 

0.1125771 

100, OUO 

Vennont 

106,  532 

9.940 

10,589 

0.0857334 

100,000 

1  Virgiuid 

986,447 

26.956 

265,709 

2.1512474 

732.397 

'  Hashington 

340,402 

17.704 

60,265 

0.4879182 

166,112 

!  West  Virginia 

552,615 

22.742 

121.127 

0.9806760 

333.873 

i  Wisconsin 

882,938 

22.989 

202,979 

1.6433641 

■559.486 

Itycaaing 

72,892 

24.224 

17.657 

0.1429583 

100,000 

Alaska 

2.393  e/ 

20.064 

480 

0.0038872 

100,000 

Hawaii 

149,435  e/ 

70.667 

105,601 

0.8549732 

^1.078 

Puerto  Rico 

1,084.168 

20.6U6 

223,837 

I.8122413 

616,981 

1/ 


19i40  Census  of  Population  b/  Number  of  tenant-operated  farms  divided  by  number  of  all  farms  for  each  Statei  Census  of  Agriculture,  19l^a 
Total  factor  Is"  s'xia  of  STate  Tactors.  ^  S-cate  factor  divided  by  Colxmm  "U"  total.  e/  Kstimated  by  the  Bure^'oT  the  Census. 

Adjusted  farm  population  and ’prevalence  of  tenancy  distribution  in  accordance  with  the  Fanners  Home  Administration  Act  of  19^6  to  allow  not 
in  excess  of  ♦100,000  for  each  State  or  Territory,  ^ere  the  allocation  would  be  less  than  $100,000  under  a  direct  farm  population  and 
prevalence  of  tenancy  distribution. 
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Loan  Obligations,  Title  I,  Farm  Tenant  Act,  Including  eupplenwntal  loans  to  prior  year  borrowers.  Also  Includes  repair  costa  and  reccrverable  costa 
Does  not  Include  t  9«0'56.9UU  representing  non-cash  advances. 
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UHITED  STATES  DEPARTt/JSNT  OF  AGRICULTUHE 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

Table JE”  Farm  Tenanoyj  Loan  Applications  From  Vetei^s  of  World  War  II, 
Number  of  Loans  and  Average,  19!+6  Fiscal  Year  and 
July  1,  19i^6,  through  Decetmber  31 »  19^4^ 


State 

and 

territory 

Fiscal  year  1948 

July  1,  19i^>  through  December  51,  1946 

Applications 
on  hand 
end  of 
period 

Number  of 
loan 

applications 

Loans  approved 

Number  of 
loan 

applications 

Loans  approved 

Number 

Average 

amount 

Number 

Average 

amount 

1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

U.S.  Total .  29,529 


Alabama .  1,56? 

Arir  ona .  90 

Arkansas .  2,5^ 

California .  355 

Colorado . 453 

Connecticut .  30 

Delaware . hi 

Florida .  575 

Georgia .  1,279 

Idaho .  664 

Illinois........  114 

Indiana. .  304 

Iowa .  55 

Kansas .  595 

Kentucky . .  587 

Louisiana . .  874 

Maine . 228 

Maryland ........  127 

Massachusetts...  88 

Michigan . .  450 

Minnesota .  L06 

Iilississippi .  It71(> 

Missouri . .  927 

Montana .  786 

Nebraska .  526 

Nevada .  72 

New  Hampshire. . .  Ls 

New  Jersey......  172 

New  Mexico......  405 

New  York .  470 

North  Carolina,.  880 

North  Dakota....  Ij65 

Ohio .  175 

Oklahoma .  2,110 

Oregon .  548 

Pennsylvania....  630 

Rhode  Island....  5 

South  Carolina..  602 

South  Dakota ....  302 

Tennessee .  755 

Texas .  4,562 

Utah .  575 

Vermont .  94 

Virginia .  176 

Washington .  232 

West  Virginia...  286 

Wisconsin .  458 

Wyoming .  195 

Alaska .  6 

Hawaii . 10 

Puerto  Rioo .....  827 


2,063 

#7,895 

ij2,5L5 

79 

6,041 

2.569 

6 

11,911 

97 

132 

5.505 

5,671 

16 

11,856 

545 

17 

10,572 

767 

5 

10,089 

55 

10 

6,797 

50 

29 

6,451 

1,251 

111 

5,786 

2,168 

29 

11,275 

916 

1 

10,485 

170 

14 

9.956 

579 

2 

9,257 

,  55 

57 

9,706 

544 

10 

8,818 

816 

21 

5.457 

1,575 

50 

7,556 

240 

51 

8,156 

145 

14 

9,6^44 

105 

55 

8,84) 

451 

70 

6.615 

591 

96 

6,585 

5,055 

61 

7,028 

1,621 

59 

10,685 

962 

19 

10,603 

5h2 

5 

11,'150 

96 

5 

7,779 

60 

52 

9,449 

130 

25 

ll,2ij2 

629 

108 

7,060 

581 

54 

5,552 

1,580 

58 

10,416 

672 

8 

7,927 

228 

155 

7,557 

2,957 

20 

10,860 

331 

101 

6,864 

678 

0 

0 

5 

24 

6,400 

601 

27 

9,771 

4)1 

21 

7,841 

1,285 

511 

9,099 

6,231 

65 

10,84+ 

386 

25 

7,811 

117 

7 

7,985 

205 

7 

10,459 

518 

12 

6,619 

527 

58 

6,250 

666 

59 

10,194 

290 

1 

7,010 

4 

1 

9,100 

4 

12 

4,168 

851 

l,ij95 

$7,848 

56,54) 

49 

6,305 

2,902 

6 

11,100 

67 

86 

5,438 

5,529 

9 

11,517 

275 

10 

11,410 

606 

2 

11,750 

20 

8 

8,061 

45 

57 

6,981 

1,042 

109 

6,082 

2,238 

55 

10,405 

715 

5 

8,619 

122 

17 

8,196 

292 

1 

12,000 

55 

21 

9,372 

405 

25 

9,225 

688 

18 

6,780 

1,201 

17 

6,813 

222 

7 

10,063 

121 

9 

8,491 

78 

28 

9,440 

252 

58 

7,463 

275 

125 

6,546 

2,697 

54 

8,421 

1,562 

21 

10,471 

767 

15 

10,169 

467 

6 

11,833 

75 

1 

5,730 

58 

21 

8,763 

91 

26 

11,433 

554 

45 

7,594 

446 

54 

5,661 

1,029 

28 

9,871 

490 

10 

10,809 

172 

105 

6,304 

2,263 

9 

10,972 

495 

42 

7,142 

455 

0 

0 

4 

17 

6,047 

816 

24 

10,338 

306 

51 

8.105 

1,051 

172 

9,415 

5,415 

15 

10,952 

382 

21 

7,507 

75 

16 

7,033 

151 

5 

11,127 

505 

16 

6,429 

267 

46 

7,823 

272 

11 

10,813 

218 

1 

10,000 

0 

1 

7,442 

5 

6 

5,394 

756 
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Note:  In  addition  to  the  $688,690,714  that  had  been  collected  on  principal  as  of  June  30,1946,  a  total  of  $95,347,194  had 
been  collected  as  interest.  Figures  for  fiscal  year  1947  are  estimated.  Includes  Water  Facilities  Loans 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  TJNLER  SNtPLSMENTAl  FUNIS 


I  tern  ^  ' 

Obligations , 

Estimated 
Obligations , 

■  19*^^7 

Estimated 
Obligations , 
19 '^S 

Working?;  Fund,  Farmers'  Home 

Administration;  Advance  from 
Veterans  Administration,  for 
expenses  in  handling  and 
certifying  applications  for 
guaranty  of  loans  for  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes  under  Service- 

men's  Readjustment  Act  , . 

Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  and 
for  Operation  and  Maintenance 

of  Resettlement  Projects: 

Trust  fund  receipts  from 
operations,  of  resettlement 
and  rural  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
jects  ,  which  are  made  avail¬ 
able  for  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  to  taxing  bodies  and  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of 

•460,500 

such  pro j ects  . . 

State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Cor- 
poration  Funds:  Trust  funds 
of  State  RR  Corporations,  made 
available  to  the  Department 
for  rural  rehabilitation  pur¬ 
poses  within  the  several 
states,  as.follovrs: 

.670,852 

'H95.20S 

350,882 

Salaries  and  expenses  . 

Rural  rehabilitation 

^32,836 

1,185,017 

1,110,955 

pro  iect?!  , . , . 

,  39.209 
16,68^,153 

18,619 

8,150,000 

5,650 

8,150,000 

Loans . . . 

Total,  state  corporation 

9,266,605 

fnntis  . T 

17,156,198 

9,353.636 

Drainage  District  Assessments' 

on  Acquired  Lands:  Trust 
funds  received  from  vendors 
of  land  as  a  reserve  fund  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of 
drainage  assessments  against 

said  land  . . . 

_  _ 

16,39s 

6 

280  - 


:  Estimated 

Estimated 

Item 

Obligations  , :  Obliga-dons  , 

Obligations , 

■  I9U6  ,  :  I0U7 

1948 

Liaaidation  of  '^e^posits, 

Reserve  for  Maintenance  and 

Repairs,  Lease  and  turchase. 

Contracts:  Trust  funds 

t 

received  from  purchasers  of 

propertv  as  a  reserve  fund  to 

provide  for  maintenance  and 

repair  of  such  .propertv  in 

accordance  with  the  lease  and 

purchase  agreement  . . ■.  . . 

i6,;156:  250 

256 

Liquidation  of  Deposits,  Lease 

and  Purchase  Contracts:  Trust 

funds  received  as  deposits  to- 

ward  purchase  price  of  proper- 

ty  sold  under  lease  and  pur- 

chase  agreements,  available 

for  refund  upon  conversion  of 

the  agreement  to  a  deed  or  for 

application  against  the  deed 

ohl  i  i^at  Ton  . , . 

23^,U4g:  180,000 

90,000 

Unclaimed  Monevs  of  Individuals 

Whose  Whereabouts  are  Known: 

Trust  funds  received  through 

deposit  of  small  sums  of 

excess  repayments  of  loans. 

available  for  refund  upon  sub- 

mission  of  individual  claims.. 

:  .  6:  ,  50 

50 

Penalty  Mail  Costs  (Allotment- 

to  Farmers  '  Home  Administra,- 

tion):  For  cost  of  penalty. 

mail  as  required  by  the  Act; 

of  June  28,  19-'^  (89  U.S.C, 

821d)  . . . . 

197,688:  ,  195.969 

280,000 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER 

supplemental  funds  . 

13.295,793:  10,2^1,512 

9.987,799 

281 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 

The  primary  function  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  is  to 
make  self-liquidating  loans  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  electric  facilities  to  persons  in  rural  areas  -who  are  not  re¬ 
ceiving  central  station  service,  and  also  for  financing  the  wiring  of 
premises  of  persons  in  rural  areas  and  the  acquisition  and  install¬ 
ation  of  electrical  and  plumbing  appliances  and  equipment. 

REA  loans  are  made  to  cooperatives,  municipalities,  public  utility 
districts  and  private  pov/er  companies.  The  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936,  as  amended,  requires  that  preference  be  given  to  States,  Ter¬ 
ritories,  and  their  subdivisions  or  agencies,  municipalities,  peoples' 
utility  districts,  and  cooperative  nonprofit,  or  limited  associations. 

Including  the  $250,000,000  made  available  for  loans  by  the  Agriculture 
Appropriation  Act,  1947,  there  has  been  made  available  to  REA  for  loans 
a  total  of  $1,075,428,288.  Of  this  amount,  $13,928,288  v/as  allotted  by 
the  President  from  Emergency  Relief  funds;  $130,000,000  was  appropriated, 
and  $931,500,000  was  borrowed  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  under  authorizations  carried  each  year  in  the  annual  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Act. 

To  December  31,  1946,  $958,009,090  had  been  allocated  to  930  cooperatives, 

59  public  power  districts  and  other  public  bodies,  and  20  private  powder 
companies.  Allocations  for  distribution  systems  amounted  to  $848,823,996, 
$96,021,231  for  generation  and  transmission  facilities,  and  $13,163,863 
for  wiring  and  plumbing,  and  other  purposes  provided  by  Section  5  of  the 
REA  Act.  These  allocations  made  provision  for  757,424  miles  of  line  and 
other  electric  facilities  to  bring  service  to  2,327,751  consumers. 

As  of  December  31,  1946,  $595,730,269  had  been  advanced  to  borrowers,  re¬ 
sulting  in  504,105  miles  of  energized  line  and  the  installation  of  other 
electric  facilities  bringing  service  to  1,675,228  consumers.  Principal 
and  interest  payments  totaled  $126,098,602,  including  principal  repay¬ 
ments  of  apnroximately  $20,000,000  which  had  been  made  in  advance  of  due 
date.  Interest  and  principal  payments  delinquent  more  than  30  days  amounted 
to  $892,941. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of 
1944,  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  paid  interest  at  3  per¬ 
cent  on  funds  borrowed  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  In¬ 
terest  was  received  by  REA  from  borrowers  at  a  rate  that  varied  from 
2.46  to  2.86  percent  and  averaged  2,68  percent.  The  interest  charged  by 
PJIA  was  based  on  Sections  4  and  5  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936  which  provided  that  interest  be  charged  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
average  rate  of  interest  payable  by  the  Government  on  its  obligations 
having  a  maturity  of  ten  or  more  years  issued  during  the  last  preceding 
fiscal  year  in  which  any  such  obligations  v/ere  issued.  The  Organic  Act 
of  1944  reduced  the  amount  of  interest  payable  by  REA  to  the  Reconstruction 
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Finance  Corporation  to  1  3/4  percent^  and  provided  that  interest  he  paid 
by  borrowers  to  REA  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  per  annum. 

In  1935,  when  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  vms  established, 

11  percent  of  America's,  farms  were  receiving  central  station  electric 
service,  compared  with  52,9  percent  on  June  30,  1946.  However,  there  are 
still  nearly  3,000,000  farms  without  electricity;  continued  effort  is 
necessarv'  to  assure  that  the  demands  of  farm  people  for  this  essential 
service  'will  be  met. 

The  following  table  compares  the  present  REA  program,  and  that  proposed 
for  the  fiscal  year  1948,  with  the  accomplishments  of  the  pre-war  years 
of  1939,  1940  and  1341 t 
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^  Includes  $550,000  required  pursuant  to  Public  Law  350. 
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EUEaL  5LSCTEI?IG^2I0F  aDVIEISTIuLTIOF 
STaTEICSIT  OBLIG^TICFS  GtTIjSH  SjPPLEI-SM'AL  PUITLS 


Item 

Obligations 

1946 

Estimated 

Obligations 

1947 

Estimated 

Obligations 

1948 

Working  fund,  Agricult’or e,  Rural 
Electrification  Admini straticn, 
Advances  from  Puhlic  Buildings 
Administration:  For  special 

allovrances  to  emplovees  incident 
to  their  return  to  Washington  R.C. 
from  St.  Louis,  Missouri  . 

$44,824 

Penalty  Mail  Costs,  Department  of 
Agriculture  (Allotment  to  Rural 
Electrification  Administration) : 

For  cost  of  penalty  mail  pursuant 
to  Section  2,  Public  Ls-w  364, 

78th  Congress  . 

$11,396 

i4,4oo 

$17,800 

Cooperation  with  America,n  Republics 
CTnansfer  from  State  Department;: 

For  training  in  rurCol  electrifica- 
ti'^'n  of  traipAes  from  other 
American  Repub'iics  a/ . 

27 . 000 

18,694 

9,4s4 

total  ODLIGaTIOHS  rn^DER  SoTPLEMSlTTAL' 
FDl'CDS  . 

.38.396 

77,918 

27,2S4 

a/  Schedule  for  this  item  acpears  in  the  State  department  chanter  of  the 
Sudicet . 
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FAEM  CESDIT  ADMINISTRATION 
(a)  Salaries  and  Expenses 

G-eneral  Statement:  The  Darm  Credit  Administration  is  for  the  most 
part  a  supervisory  and  regulatory  agency  charged  v/ith  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  of  administering  a.nd  coordinating  s.  national  program 
of  agriculturpR  credit  pursuant  to  Execiitive  Order  60S4,  dated 
March  27,  1933 »  a^^d  the  authority  suhseauently  vested  in  the 
Administration.  The  job  of  the  credit  institutions  operating 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  is  to 
provide  a  dependable  source  of  credit  where  farmers,  ranchers, 
and  their  cooperative  associations  can  obtain  the  credit  they 'need 
on  terms  best  suited  to  their  individual  reouirements .  In  addit¬ 
ion  to  the  lending  "Drograms  under  its  sr.pervision,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  nrovides  research  and  service  facilities  to  farmers' 
cooperative  associations . 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  general  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Darrn  Credit  Administration  in  discha.rging  its  res¬ 
ponsibilities  for  supervision,  coordination,  and  examination  of 
the  banlcs  and  cornorat ions  under  its  jurisdiction,  the  liquida.t- 
ion  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Revolving  Fund,  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  services  to  cooperative  associations  of  agricultura.l 
uroducers.  The  present  agricultural  lending  program  "under  the 
supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  is  carried  for- 
iva^rd  through  corpora.tions  operating  in  the  12  fa.rm  credit 
districts  into  which  the  continental  United  States  is  divided. 

There  follows  a  brief  descriution  of  the  functions  of  the  res¬ 
pective  institoitions ,  funds,  or  activities: 

1 .  The.  FederaR  la^nd  banks  and  natio nal  farm  loan  associations 
were  established  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act,  a.uoroved  July  17,  191b  (39  Stat,  .  The  12  Federal 
land  banks,  established  in  1917,  nnder  this  authority  and  in 
conjunction  vrith  national  farm  l-^ian  associations,  provide 
fa.rmers  with  long-term  credit  for  financing  the  purchase  of 
land,  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  purchase  of  machinery  and 
equipment,  the  liouidation  of  indebtedness  incurred  for  agri¬ 
cultural  pumoses  or  incurred  tv;o  years  prior  to  date  of  the 
application  for  the  loan,  and  for  other  agricultural  purposes. 

■'See  Table  4) 

2.  The  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  were  esta.blished 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Credits  Act 
of  1923,  approved  March  4,  I923  (42  Stat.  l454) .  .  The  12 
intermediate  credit  banks,  established  in  1923,  are  agri¬ 
cultural  banks  of  discount  and  are  not  authorised  to  make 
loans  to  individuals.  The  loans  and  discounts  made  by  the 
banks  must  be  for  agricultixrad  purposes  and  have  a  maturity 
at  the  time  they  are  made  or  discounted  by  the  banks  of  not 
more  than  three  years.  (See  Table  5) 
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3.  The  production  credit  cor-porptions  and  associations  were  estah- 

lished  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933* 
apuroved  June  l6,  1933  Stat.  257)*  12  production  credit 

corporations,  orga,nized  in  1933>  v/ere  established  to  organize,  to 
assist  in  capitalizing,  and  to  supervise  the  operations  of  the 
production  credit  associations.  The  associations  are  composed  of 
farmer-borrowers  organized  to  meet  the  production  credit  needs  of 
local  agricultural  communities  bj/  making  loans  and . discount ing 
them  with  the  Pederal  intermediate  credit  banks.  (See  Table  6) 

4.  T^  banks  for  cooperatives  were  established  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  T’arm*  Credit  Act  of  1933>  approved  June  l6,  1933? 
(4g  Stat.  257)*  These  banks  extend  credit  to  cooperative  associa¬ 
tions  of  farmers  engaged  in  (l)  "roc  ess  in#; ,  preparing  for  market, 
handling  or  marketing  farm  products;  (2)  purcha^s ing,  testing,  gra.d- 
ing,  processing,  distributing,  or  furnishing  farm  supplies;  or 

(3)  furnishing  farm  business  services.  In  addition  to  the  12  dis¬ 
trict  banks  for  cooperatives,  there  is  a.  Central  Bank  for  Cooper¬ 
atives  which  makes  loans  to  farmers'  cooperadive  a^ssociations  of 
national  or  broad  regional  scope.  The  division  of  lending  auth¬ 
ority  'between  the  Centra.l  Bank  for  Cooperatives  and  the  district 
banks  for  cooperatives  is  prescribed  by  the  G-ovornor  of  the  Barm 
Credit  Administration  in  such  m.anner  as  best  prevents  duplication 
of  effort  and  secures  greatest  efficiency  in  extending  benefits 
to  borrov;ers.  (See  Table  7) 

5.  The  regionad  agricultural  credit  corporations  were  established 
pursuant  to  the'  provisions  of  the  Emergency  Relief  and  Construc¬ 
tion  Act  of  1932i  apuroved  July  21,  1932  (47  Stat.  713-' •  These 
corporations  were  placed  in  voluntary  liquidation  in  193^>  foilov/- 
ing  the  establishment  of  the  uroduction  credit  system,  and  by 
February  1,  1944,  had  been  consolidated  into  a,  single  corporation, 
the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Active  lending  oper^'tions  have  been  resumed  from  time  to  time 
since  194l  to  meet  emergency  conditions.  It  is  assumed  the  Corp¬ 
oration  vrill  continue  to  engage  in  two  distinct  phases  of  lending 
operations;  (a)  the  malcing  of  loans  in  restricted  areas  v;hich 

the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  designate  as  regions  in  which 
the  making  of  such  loans  or  advances  is  necessary;  and  (b)  the 
orderly  liauida.tion  of  outstanding  Ic-^ns  and  advances  including 
those  made  under  the  food  uroduction  program  of  1943,  nnd  the 
Wenatchee  fruit  loans.  (See  Tables  S,  9, 

6.  Joint  stock  land  banlcs  vrere  organised  pursuant  to  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  Federal  Farm  loan  Act,  auproved  July  17,  I916  (39 
Stat.  360).  Jo  int  stock  land,  banks,  ane  privabelj"  capitalised, 
institutions  and  a,re  managed  by  officers  who  ane  chosen  by  boards 
of  directors  elected  by  stockholders.  They  are  subject  to  the 
general  supervision  of,  and  are  examined'  by,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  The  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  .1933,  ^V~ 
proved  May  12,  1933  Stat.  46),  provided  that  after  that  dabe . 
no  joint  stock  la,nd  barJc  should  issue  new  tax;-exenut  bonds  or 
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ir.a3ce  any  farn  loans  except  as  might  he  necessary  and  incidental  to 
the  refina.ncing  of  existing  loans  or  bond  issues  or  to  the  sale  of 
real  estate.  As  of  June  30,  1946,  there  v;ere  six  joint  stock  land 
hanks  in  operation,  four  of  which  have  adopted  plans  for  voluntary 
liquidation,  and  one  in  receivership.  The  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage 
Act  also  established  a  fund  to  he  administered  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  assist  the  hanks  in  their  lia^uidation.  The  fund 
has  not  lapsed.  (See  Table  ll) 

7.  The  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  apnroved  June  I5,  1929  (46  Stat. 
11),  authorized  the  estahlishn;ent  of  a  revolving  fund  of  $500,000,000 
for  use  by  the  Federad  Faum  Boaxd  in  making  loans  to  cooperative 
associations  and  to  stabliization  corporations.  The  purpose  of  the 
fund?  as  expressed  in  the  Act,  was  to  nrotect,  control,  and  stabilize 
the  currents  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  the  marketing  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  their  food  prod\icts.  The  supervision 
and  administration  of  the  fund  v/ere  transferred  to  the  Farm  Credit 
Administrat ion  by  Executive  Order  No.  6084,  dated  Ma,rch  27,  1933. 

With  the  organization  of  the  banJos  for  cooperatives  in  1933> 

fund  v;a.s  nla.ced  in  liquidation.  (See  Table  12) 

8.  The  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  was  established  pursuaut 

to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  Act, 
approved  January  31j  193^>  Stat.  3^^)  >  follov/ing  pur¬ 
poses:  (1)  to  provide  funds  for  the  making  of  loans  to  farmers 

by  the  land  ba,nk  commissioner  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
32  of  the  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  1933  Stat,  48);  (2)  to 
make  funds  available  to  the  Federal  land  banks  to  assist  them  in 
their  financing  during  periods  of  emergency;  and  (3)  to  make  loans 
to  joint  stock  land  banks.  The  Act  of  July  12,  1946  (Public  Law 
505 >  79th  Congress)  among  other  things  directed  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  maloe  a  report  to  the  Congress  by  March  1,  1947, 
on  ways  and  means  of  making  available  to  farmers  throijghout  the 
FederaA  land  bank  system,  loans  similar  to  those  nov;  closed 
through  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation.  This  report  is 
currently  being  developed  and  will  be  submitted  on  or  before 
March  3I,  1947.  (See  Table  I3) 

9.  Pursuaut  to  the  provisions  of  the  Cooperative  Mgirketing  Act 
of  1926  (44  Stat.  802),  the  Farm  Credit  Administro,tion  renders 
services  to  associations  of  producers  of  agricultural  products 
and  federations  and  subsidiaries  thereof  engaged  in  the  cooper¬ 
ative  marketing  of  agricultural  products  including  processing, 
v;arehousing,  manufac tiering,  storage,  and  the  cooperative  pur¬ 
chasing  of  farm  supplies,  credit,  financing,  insurance,  and  other 
coopera,tive  activities. 

Current  Prograjn:  The  Farm  Credit  Administration,  in  discharging 
its  statutory  responsibility  for  the  supervision,  coordination, 
and  administration  of  the  various  agricultural  lending  enter¬ 
prises  vfithin  its  structure,  is  continuing  to  keep  its  services 
geared  to  meet  the  credit  needs  of  farmers  and  ranchmen.  Like¬ 
wise  it  is  continuing  to  encourage  farmers  to  gain  a  safe  finan- 
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cial  -oosition  and  is  extending  raortgage  credit  on  the  basis  of 
nornal  values  and  nornal  income.  Special  attention  is  being  given 
to  changing  agricultural  conditions  growing  out  of  the  termination 
of  the  v/ar,  and  the  readjustments  necessary  in  the  transition  from 
war  to  peacetime  production.  Demands  for  nev/  credit  are. being  met 
promptly  v/ithin  farm  credit  policies,  and  all  assistance  possible 
is  being  given  to  the  financing  a,nd  maintaining  of  a.  high  volume 
of  agricultural  production  in  line  v/ith.the  overall  program  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Selected  Data  on  Operations  of  Agricultural  lending  Programs*  There 
follov/  schedules  which  reflect  the  amount  of  loans  ma.de  during  the 
la.st  four  years,  the  amount  of  loans  outstanding  as  of  the  end  of 
each  such  year,  the  gross  assets  at  the  end  of  each  such  year,  and 
selected  comparative  da.te  for  ea.ch  of  the  ■orograms  administered  or 
supervised'  by  the  Darm  Credit  Administration.  As  indicated  in  the 
tables,  the  volume  of  new  long-term  mortgage  financing  in  the  fiscal 
year  1.946  continued  an  upwa.rd  trend,  but  remadned  at  a  relatively 
low  level,  while  short-term  production  financing  reflected  a  small 
iiicrea.se  and  was  only  slightly  belov;  the  high  level,  of  the  1944  fis¬ 
cal  year.  The  financing  of  farmers'  cooperatives  continued  to  de¬ 
cline  but  remained  substantia.lly  above  the  level  for  any'  period 
prior  to.  1944. 
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Table  11  -  Selected  Somparative  Data  on  Joint  Stock  Land  Banks 
(including  banks  in  receivership) 
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Table  12  -  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  Revolving  Rund 
(Progress  in  liquidation) 
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During  th.e  year  19^0,  loans  to  stabilisation  corporetions  were  reported  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  for  collection,  and  therefore  have  been  removed  from  loans  outstanding. 
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(b)  Agricultural  Marketing  Revolving  Fund 

This  budget  schedule  reflects  actual  and  estimated  transactions  under 
the' revolving  fund  established  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of 
June  15,  1929  (^6  Stat .  2S) .  Expenditures  out  of  this  fund  are  to  cover 
loans  to  cooperative  associations  solely  to  protect  loans  previously 
made  to  such  associations  in  order  to  •nrovide  for  orderly  liouidation 
of  the  total  indebtedness;  for  the  maintenance  of  property  acquired  by 
foreclosure;  and  for  subscriptions  to  capital  stock  of  the  Banks  for 
Cooperatives.  Collections  of  principal  and  interest,  oroceeds  from  the 
rental  or  sale  of  properties  acquired  under  foreclosure  oroceedings, 
and  reducti^'ns  in  capital  stock  of  banks  for  cooperatives  are  likewise 
shown. 

STATEMElvT  OE  CBLIGATTQITS  IBIDER  SUPPlEI'ffillTAL  EIMES 


Item 

Obligations, 

1946 

Estimated . 
obligations, 

1947 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1948 

IVorking  Eund,  Agriculture,  Gen- 
eral,  Earm  Credit  Administra- 
tion ;  Advance  from  Public 
Buildings  administration  for 
special  allowances  to  employees 
incident  to  recentralization 
from  Kansas  City,  Missouri  to 
Washington,  D.C.  . 

$17. 25s 

$119,700 

Penalty  Mail  Costs  (Allotment  to 

Earm  Credit  Administrat  iorJ  I 

,  For  cost  of  penalty  mail  as 
reouired  by  the  Act  of  June 

2S,  1944  (39  U.S.C.  321d)  .. 

16,337 

21,250 

$26,350 

War  Assets  Administration  ... 

(Transfer  to  Farm  Credit  Admin- 

istration);  Transfer  to  cover.. 

costs  of  disposal  of  surplus 
agricultural  or  forest  real 
property  . . . . 

'621.4.20 

2.465.368 

2,960,000 

■  T^DTAL  OBLIGATIONS 
SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNGS 

655,015 

2,606,318 

2,986,350 

-  3o4  - 

CLAIMS,  JOPOKEMIS,  AHL -PRIVATE  RELIEI’  ACTS 

This  item  covers  claims  of  $99',S98  involving  the  Department  of  AgricTil- 
ture  during  the  fiscal  year  19U6  which  were  approved  hy  the  Congress  in 
various  deficiency  and  supplemental  appropriation  acts.  They  may  he 
classified  as  follovrs; 

(1)  Property  Damage  Claims— $5 , 306.U5  for  damages  to  or  loss 

of  privately  owned  property  caused  hy  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Government  acting  within  the  scope  of  their  of-^icial 
duties.  Such  claims  were  submitted  to  the  Congress  as 
authorized  hy  the  Act  of  December  28,  I922  (31  U.S.C.  215), 
which  provided  a  method  for  the  settlement  of  claims,  not 
exceeding  8l,000  in  any  one  case,  against  the  Eederal 
Government , 

(2)  Judgments,  Uj^ited  States  Courts — ^10, 77^.24  for  the  oayment 
of  the- final  Judgments,  including  costs  of  suits,  which  have 

'  been  rendered  under 'the  orovisions  of  the  Act  of  March 
1887,  entitled  ”An  Act  toprovide' for  the  bringing  of  suits 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States",  as  amended  by 
section  297  of  the  Act  of  I‘-ferch  3,  I9II  (28  U.S.C. .  76I-765),  , 
and  which  have  been  certified  to  the  Congress. 

■(3)  Judgpienjts?  United  States  Court  of  Claims— $83, 8I3. 01  for 

payment  of  the  Judgments  rendered  by  the  Court  of  Claims  and 
reoorted  to  Congress  a,s  authorized  by  Act  of  March  3 »  1911 
(28  U.S.C.  254-257),:  as  ’amended.  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

MISCELLAUEOUS  CONTRIBUTED  FUNDS, ■■  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  total  appropriations  or  estimates  of  t'he  Department  under  this  trust 
account  are  as  follows;  ' 


■19^6  . . -..$157,370 

1947  (estimated)  . .  159,530 

1948  (estimated)  . 229,000 


This  item  covers'  funds  received  or  estimated  to  be  received  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  from  private  individuals  or  organizations  and 
from  State  or  local  government  organizations  for'  carrying  out.'  certain.; 
cooperative  agreements  between  such  individuals  or  organizations. and  the 
Department  in  connect  ion’ with' it  s  act  ivit  ies  ,  as' authorized  principally 
by  the  Act  of  July  24,  1919  (5  U.S.C.  67,  5^3) •  These  funds  are 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  made  available  to  the 
Department  for  expenditures  under  ap-olicable  cooperative  agreements.  The 
amounts  for  1947  and  1948  are  approximate  and  preliminary  only,  since  it 
is  difficult  to  estimate  accurately  what  the  total  receipts  will  be  in 
any  given  year. 

A  distribution  of  this  fund  by  bureaus  is  reflected  in  the  Budget 
schedules  of  individual  bureaus  and  offices. 
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j'ollov/ing  are  a  few  examples  of  the  types  of  agreements  entered  into  hy  the 
Department  ■- nd  financed  hy  contributed  funds: 


Cooperatives  in  California,  Idaho,  and 
other  Western  States 

California  Planting  Cotton  Seed 
Distributors  of  Ba.kersf ield, 
Cp.lifornia 

Beet  Sugp.r  Development  Poundation, 

Port  Collins,  Colorado 


For  cooperative  v;hite  pine  blister 
rust  control 

For  cooperative  c'^tton  seed 
investigations 

For  the  testing  of  insecticides  to 
control  insects  a.ffecting  su.ga,r 
beets  grown  for  seed 


HEDUPdT  OF  PXCISS  Di'TOSITS  FOR  EPPRODWCf lOFS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS, 

MOSAICS,  Al'D  hlAPS 

This  trust  acconi'.t  has  been  established  to  refund  to  farmers  or  other 
individuals,  etc.,  an:'''  excess  amounts  deposited  into  the  Treasury  for  the 
purche.se  of  a.erir^].  or  other  photographs,  mosaics,  and  me.ps  which  have  been 
obteined  in  connection  v?ith  the  authorized  v;orh  of  the  Depp.rtment.  The 
Dep.^.rtmert  is  euthorized  to  sell  these  reproductions  (at  not  less  tha,n  their 
estimated  cost)  by  tiie  Act  of  February  l6,  195S  (7  D.  S.C.  I3S7).  Puuds  for 
the  purchases  of  these  reproductions  are  deposited  into  the  Treasury  and 
when  the  actua.l  cost  has  been  determined,  the  amounts  d.eposited  in  excess 
of  such  costs  a,rc  refunded  to  the  purcha.sers  from  this  account.  The  tota.l 
awopr opr ia.t ions  or  estimates  for  such  refunc.s  a.re  a.s  follows: 


19^0  .  $3,7^3 

19^7  (estimated)  .  2,91^ 

194s  (estimated)  .  2,600 


A  distribution  of  the  funds  by  bureaus  is  reflected  in  the  Budget  schec.ules 
of  individual  bureaus  p.nd.  offices. 

UITCLAIMDD  M0D3YS  0"  IlTDIFIDuALS 

This  recount  uas  established  under  authorit:/  of  the  Permanent  A..ppropriation 
Re]ocal  Act,  .approved  June  26,  193^  (31  U.  S.C.  725s),  to  provide  for  refund¬ 
ing  smaul  sums  representing  excess  repa.yments  (of  less  than  one  dolla.r)  on 
loans.  Such  i.-a,moui'ts  are  covered  into  this  trust  fru'd.  r.nd  held  until  claims 
are  nad.e  therefor  by  the  borrov/ers.  The  total  a.ppropi  iations 
or  Gstima.tes  for  such  refunds  a.re  as  follows: 

19h6  .  $240 

1947  (e stima.ted.)  .  200 

194s  (estimated)  .  200 

A  distribution  of  the  funds  by  bureaus  is  reflected  in  the  Budget  schedules 
of  the  individual  bujreaus. 
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